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Chapter One 

I T was a raw, grey morning; fog filled the valley, hiding 
the hills on either hand; and the promise of spring 
seemed remote. True, Miss Lovejoy had come to church 
with aconites pinned in her coat; but this was surely in 
defiance of nature, for the puddles in the lane were frozen 
hard, the churned black earth and cow-dung by the pas- 
ture-gates were nobbly to the feet, and the wayside weeds, 
like ghosts of weeds, were pencilled white with rime. 
The only glint of colour was in the little hedgerow^trees, 
which hung their yellow catkins over the lane like lamps 
to light the way. All sound seemed muted by the fog: the 
tap of feet on the road, and the murmur of talk, and the 
heavy flap of the wood-pigeons’ wings as they rose from 
the Rector's Copse; and the barest thread of a tune in the 
air from the door of the White Hart Inn. Above the 
quickset hedge which lined the lane, the hop-poles marched 
into the mist, naked and grey to match the morning. 

Along the lane from church the people plodded: nine 
or ten figures — the whole congregation passing that way, 
for Little Stammering Church was at the far end of the 
village. The figures were in groups, severed by the fog: 
three giggling school-girls; two young men; four women 
— M rs. Goodrich, the Rector’s wife, and her daughter 
Gloria, flanked by Mrs Bellamy and Mrs. Plumpton. They 
were trying to pretend, these four, that this Sunday 
morning was like any other Sunday morning, and they 
talked in normal voice of parish matters: but each knew 
that the others 5 thoughts were elsewhere. A bicycle swept 
past. Ah, Alys! in chorus from the walkers: yes, indeed 
they had! Miss Lovejoy vanished into the mist, and they 
could hear her hailing the young men ahead. Yes, yes, 
they had all noticed her aconites. 
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Talk the women might, but their thoughts were on 
Mr. JudLson. They Lad prayed for Mr. Judson in church, 
and the Rector’s yords still echoed in their Your 
prayers are askec' fc v Edward Judson, who is dangerously 
ill. Mrs. Plumptoy repeated the words to herself:' Edward 
Judson — rather a farn liar way of referring to him, some- 
how: after all, no-one would think of calling him Edward 
to his face: but then, you couldn’t very well call him Mr. 
Judson to God, could you! Mrs. Plumpton imagined that 
they didn’t have titles of any sort in heaven. Funny, that. 
She would just be Enid — or perhaps Enid Plumpton, as 
thnrc would be so many other Enids. Rather a pity, she 
felt, not to have any distinction between married women 
and spinsters. However, one couldn’t change these things. 
And just fancy Elsie Bellamy coming to church this 
morning! The boys, yes, and she was very glad to sec 
them, but not Elsie, when her uncle lay dying. Surely, 
surely one didn’t go to church when one’s uncle was 
dying — not if it was in the same parish, at any rate. Of 
course everyone knew that they were hardly on speak- 
ing terms, but after all, Elsie Bellamy was his nearest 
relative. 

They had reached the Rectory gate by now, but Mrs. 
Goodrich said that if Gloria would see to the lunch she 
would walk on with the others, and call at the Hall to in- 
quire; and Mrs. Plumpton, who never liked to be left out 
of anything, said that that was just what she had been 
thinking of doing. Mrs. Bellamy felt inclined to resent the 
attention: it was as if they were expecting to get something 
out of it too. But as niece of the dying man she felt that 
she must do the honours, so she murmured, “That’s very 
kind of you both, I’m sure.” Mrs. Goodrich for her part 
knew that it wasn’t kindness, but accepted the praise with 
a wintry smile which she deemed suitable for the sad 
occasion. After all, there was no need for her to say that 
she had been sent by her husband, though that was the 
fact. The Rector was obliged to be in Oxford on Wednes- 
day, so the funeral would have to be on Tuesday or 
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Thursday, and Mrs. Goodrich had been commissioned to 
get this a^ioss as best she could. 

As they turned in at the gate of th<*IFI&}l, Miss Lovejoy 
could be seen pedalling down the^fcv * out of the mist 
to meet them. Could no-one leawf the 61d man to die in 
peace? thought Mrs. Bellamy. Mi||S LoVejoy leapt from 
hrr bicycle, shaking out her mop of grey hair. “You’re 
going up to the house?” she said: “I’ve just . . . I’m 
afia-a-a-id there really is no . . . But of course one knows 
that when it comes to praying in church, there really is 
no . . .” and she shook her head slowly from side to side. 
In the presence of death it was hardly decent to firptfi 
one’s sentences. Mrs. Goodrich, as a woman of robust 
faith, could not overlook this insinuation against the effi- 
cacy of prayer. “Oh, Alys!” she said earnestly, “do you 
really think so?” Miss Lovejoy wasn’t at all certain that 
she ically did think so, and hastened to say that of course 
she didn’t exactly mean . . . whereupon, not knowing 
what she did mean, she fondled the aconites at her breast, 
blew a comprehensive kiss, leapt on her bicycle, and 
vanished in the mist once more. 

The Hall, a blur of grey at the end of the avenue, turned 
to dark sandstone as the ladies approached. They skirted 
the doctor’s car, which stood at the door, and Mjrs. Bel- 
lamy pulled the big brass bell-knob with an air of author- 
ity. They waited in silence, their faces composed to due 
solemnity. An ancient maid, known among the ladies as 
the faithful Mullins, answered the door. Yes, the poor 
master was in extremes, they said. It was to be hoped for 
all sakes that it wouldn’t be long now. Yes, Miss Newlyn 
was up with the doctor. She would tell Miss Newlyn they 
had called. Mrs. Goodrich pressed to the front, intent on 
her mission. “And — er — er — Mullins, would you tell her, 
please, that . . . ah, but here she comes.” Miss Newlyn was 
coming downstairs with the doctor. She gave a welcoming 
smile as she passed, and, after seeing the doctor off, turned 
back to the waiting ladies. Now for it, thought Mrs. Good- 
rich, sticking out her chin. “Clare dear,” she said, “the 
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Rector wanted you to know that he is obliged to be in 
Oxford on Wednesday.” Mrs. Goodrich craned forward, 
scanning Clare- J^fyylyn’s face. Surely the child would 
understand: it v, re p s ^h an awkward thing to have to 
explain in so ma^./ *w«wHi, and Mrs. Goodrich so much 
disliked being aeimitcj ubout anything, and particulaily 
about a funeral. 

“Oxford?” echoed Clare, looking puzzled: “on Wednes- 
day?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mts. Goodrich eagerly, “so he won’t 
be available on Wednesday, you see. Wednesday, yes.” 

‘‘But what exactly was happening on Wednesday, Mrs. 
Goodrich? I seem to have forgotten.” 

“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Goodrich, “I don’t know that 
anything is happening. But in case anything happened , you 
know, and you wanted something to happen , it couldn’t 
happen on Wednesday — that’s all I meant.” Mrs. Good- 
rich withdrew her chin, satisfied that she had made her 
point, but Clare still looked puzzled. Mrs. Plumpton, 
with the memory of a chop left in the oven, decided to 
intervene. “You mean the funeral, don’t you, Isabel?” 
she said. “I take it Tuesday or Thursday would suit the 
Rector all right, and either date should suit Mr. — should 
suit M^. Judson.” 

Mrs. Goodrich, though glad to have been helped out of 
her difficulty, was unwilling to admit that she had been 
referring to such a delicate subject as Air. Judson ’s 
funeral. But Clare settled the matter. “Oh,” she said with 
a smile, “but I don’t think cither day would suit Mr. 
Judson. You see, the doctor says he’s distinctly better this 
morning.” 

“Better!” cried the ladies in unison, “but ...” 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Goodrich put her head round 
the door of the Rector’s study. “Charles,” she said, a 
little out of breath, “he’s better.” 

Canon Goodrich whisked round in his pivot chair. 
“Better, Isabel? What d’you mean? Hang it all, we’ve — 
we’ve prayed for the man!” This was ridiculous. Isabel 
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had told him quite definitely that Mr. Judson couldn’t 
iast out the day; and to go and recover after being prayed 
for ! The Canon had never known suchC tying to happen, 
in all his experience. Such wcrV hi % s'fr * thoughts, but he 
soon regained his balance. “WeliV” He fea i, “I’m delighted 
to hear it, I’m sure. So you didn’)t|havcT fb mention the 
funeral?” 

“Er — no,” said Mrs. Goodrich firmly, after an instant’s 
pause. 

Meanwhile Ned and Dick Bellamy had reached home, 
and had found their father seated over the fire, reading* 
7 he Observer . “You missed quite an excitement, Father 
We prayed for UnoJr Edward.” 

“Fat lot of goocT that’ll do ’im,” said Mr. Bellamy, 
without turning round. “Look here, suppose you had Ace, 
King, and three small spades, singleton Ace of Hearts, 
two small diamonds, and five clubs to the Jack — got it? 
You say a spade.” 

“Father, wc shan’t move to the Hall when Uncle 
Edward dies, shall we?” 

“Good lord, no. You’re sitting South. West says no 
bid ” 

“How old is he, Father?” 

“What the hell does it matter how old West i ; s, you 
fool!” 

“No, I meant Uncle Edward.” 

“Oh — eighty-four. Partner has three small spades; 
King, Queen, Knave, Ten and a small heart ” 

“Will it be top-hats for the funeral, Father?” 

“Ask ycr mother. You’v e said a spade: partner says two 
hearts. Get the sherry out, Ned.” 

“If the old chap pops offtoday, I might gf t an extension 
of leave.” 

“Oh, do stop talking, Dick. They’re got into four hearts 
somehow. East leads a small diamond. Yes, pour it out, 
Ned.” 

“Hope you’ll be considering a new car, Father.” 

“West plays Ace of Diamonds and returns the King.” 
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Mr. Bellamy raised his glass without taking his eyes off the 
paper. “Here’s fun/” he said. 

The second of shcr/y was circulating when Mrs. 

Bellamy got hoF s^l5HeV better,” she said, putting her 
head in at the d<yJr. 

Mr. Bellamfmrne^Kto his wife and put down his glass. 
“What d’you mean, Elsie?” 

“What I say, Dashwood. And I’m sure I’m very glad of 
it. Where are you going, dear?” 

Mr. Bellamy did not reply, but walked slowly to the 
^/door, returning shortly afterwards with a pile of letters in 
nil hand. “Now then,” he said, hitching up his trousers 
as he sat down . . . “ ‘Dear Sirs, I am proposing to install 

central heating ’ ” he tore the letter across and threw it 

in the fire. “ ‘Dear Sir, I am considering purchasing an 
electric refrigerator’ . . . ‘Dear Sirs, I am interested in 
your Multiplegg Hen Battery’ . . . ‘Gentlemen, I am 
contemplating building a squash court’ . . .” Mr. Bellamy 
threw the last letter into the fire and watched it burn. 
“Dear Sirs,” he said, leaning forward with his elbows on 
his knees, “I am not contemplating anything whatever. 
Yours faithfully, Dashwood Bellamy.” Then he sat back, 
reached for his wine-glass, and raised it to the company. 
“Except bankruptcy,” he said. “Well, here’s long life to 
Uncle Edward!” 
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Chapter Tw o 

M R. J UDSGN was what is known as a gentleman- 
farmer: that is to say, he was universally acknow- 
ledged to be a farmer, and generally considered to be a 
gentleman. Farmer or no, he was uncrowned King of 
the Trim Valley, and could boast of owning all that he 
saw from his windows — hopyard and orchard, woodland 
and pasture — all, that is, bar sun and sky and the purling 
stream which glittered between the willows at the bottom 
of the meadow. For sixty years Mr. Judson had hdd the 
valley in the hollow of his hand, gradually extending his 
domain by purchase till he was reputed the largest land- 
owner in the county. The Trim Valley called him King, 
and the Stammerings owned his sovereignty — Little Stam- 
mering, where he lived, and Great Stammering, two miles 
up the valley, and Stammering St. Agnes, just across the 
bridge from Little Stammering. That the Stammerings 
should agree in accepting his rule was measure of Mr. 
Jud son’s greatness, for the Stammerings had never been 
known to agree on any other matter. Why Mr. Judson 
should have bothered to amass this great estate no-one 
knew; and no-one knew where it was all going when he 
died. This uncertainty was meat and drink to those who 
dwelt in the valley, and when it was thought that Mr. 
Judson lay a-dying — though it should be said at once that 
Mr. Judson himself had no intention of dying just at 
present — it was generally agreed that the Stammerings had 
not been stirred to such pleasurable excitement since the 
bombing of Mr. Rickett’s cow way back in ’42. And in 
these grave but exciting times, the thoughts of all were 
trained on Mrs. Bellamy. 

Elsie Bellamy, as the old man’s only surviving rela- 
tive, was the natural heir, but everyone knew that Elsie 
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Bellamy had blotted her copybook. She was the/only child 
of Mr. Judson’s younger brother, who had been killed, 
before her birth, ita the Boer War. Her mother had died 
in childbirth, and* the, infant Elsie had been taken, with 
a not unnatural reluctance, into the bachelor establish- 
ment of her*ftncle. The arrangement had worked well 
enough; and when little Elsie had passed through the 
horrors of girlhood, and had had her pigtails snipped and 
her teeth pushed in and her nose given a matt surface, she 
had emerged as quite a pretty young lady; whereupon 
.her uncle had begun to take all the credit to himself, and 
had started inviting young gentlemen to the house to have 
a look at Elsie. And then Elsie had gone and blotted the 
aforesaid copybook by marrying Dashwood Bellamy, who, 
despite his good looks, was the sort of young gentleman 
who would never have been invited to have a look at her. 

At the time, the young man’s friends had tried to per- 
suade Mr. Judson that Dashwood Bellamy would go far, 
though they never said in what direction he would go, 
but Mr. Judson, having taken one look at Dashwood, had 
decided that he wouldn’t go anywhere: and it must at any 
rate have been some satisfaction to Mr. Judson to know 
that in this judgement he had been perfectly correct. 
Dashwood Bellamy had never got any distance at all, in 
any direction. The trouble was that Dashwood didn’t cc do” 
anything. This, of course, was not lit (‘rally true, for few 
people were busier: but nobody ever paid him to do any- 
thing. His Elsie had a few hundred pounds a year of her 
own, and on this peg Dashwood had hung up his hat. To 
have sought paid work would have seemed to suggest to 
the world that his wife was not supporting him properly, 
and this Dashwood would have scorned to do. Elsie for 
her part was too proud to reproach her husband to others, 
and as he saw nothing for which to reproach himself, they 
got on happily enough, apart from a chronic shortage of 
cash. 

But though Elsie’s marriage had strained her relations 
with her uncle, it had not caused a complete breach. He 
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had let her have the Mill House- at a low rent, and had 
continued with the greatest regularity to give her two 
half-crowns at. Christmas and two more on her birthday; 
but Dashwood he would not see. Elsie had hoped that her 
boys would twine themselves round the old man’s heart; 
but by the time the boys were ready to do a*bit of twining 
LTncle Edward was too old for that sort of thing: and any- 
way, to let himself be wheedled by Dashwood’s boys would 
amount to acknowledging that some good had come out 
of the marriage, so . . . well, well: Elsie could come to 
tea now and again, and they could talk about the Govern- 
ment, and the crops, and the Parish Council: but Elsie 
would be given clearly to understand that she was to mind 
her own business, and that Uncle Edward would look 
after himself. Not that Mr. Judson could really look after 
himself: but with the faithful Mullins to cook his meals 
and clean the house and Clare Ncwlyn to do the business 
side, the old man got along well enough. 

Clare Ncwlyn indeed stood between Mr. Judson and the 
world. Had Clare been a young lady in a sentimental 
novel, she might almost have been considered the ideal 
heroine. She qualified for the distinction by being the 
eldest of the seven children of the vicar of an industrial 
parish in the north of the county, and by having taken 
a course in typing, shorthand, and book-keeping With 
a view to relieving her parents of the cost of her upkeep. 
To complete the picture she should have been of medium 
height with chestnut-coloured hair, should have had one 
simple grey costume, made, of course, by herself, and 
should have lost her mother at the age of nine: unfortu- 
nately, however, Clare was fair-haired and rather tall, 
spent a little more on dress than she could afford, and had 
a bustling, cheerful mother who shewed no sign of dying, 
or even of falling into a decline, which would have been 
the next best thing. 

Clare had held her post for a year now: had sat for 
a year in the dark library, with its black panelling and 
the embossed gold wallpaper above, and its curtains of 
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crimson plush, waiting fqr Mr. Judson: for a year had she 
spied the head of'Mullift* round the door, announcing 
with suppressed excitement, as though it were a new and 
interesting piece of intelligence, that the,master was on his 
way down: had listened for a year to the heavy tread upon 
the stairs, to the tap-tap of the ebony stick across the flooi 
of the hall, to the turning of the handle of the door: had 
watched with fascination the slow progress from door to 
desk. For a year had Clare longed to help the '•old man, 
but he would have none of it. Right hand on stick, left 
hand a-tremblc as it searched for chair-back or table: 
then a swing round, and a lurch, and a bump into the 
circular yellow chair, and the day’s work would start. 
“Let’s have the letters,” he would grunt, and would lay 
his ebony stick before him on the desk as sign that the 
House was in session. 

Then Clare would open the business: “I have another 
letter fiom Miss Lovejoy about the Valley Potteis, Mr. 
Judson”: and the old man would push himself forward in 
his chair, his hands on the yellow wooden arms: then the 
trembling right hand would reach for the ebony stick, and 
the ebony stick would be pointed slowly downward at the 
wastepaper basket. Then Clare would look at him out of 
the corners of her eyes, with a smile on her face. “Don’t 
yceu think, Mi. Judson, it might go in the ‘Wait’ basket?” 
and Mr. Judson would lay the ebony stick on the desk 
again, sink back in his chair, and shiug his shoulders. 
“Let’s have the next,” he would grunt. 
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Chapter Three 

M R. JUDSON no longer cared to see the outside 
wor{d. He had done his duty by the world, and now, 
if he heeded not, that world would suck him dry. But it 
shouldn’t be: Miss Ncwlyn must see to that. And so Clare 
Newly n saw to it, and in doing so she tasted power as 
envoy of the great. Throughout the village Clare was 
courted, and after Mr. Judson’s illness the courtship ran 
riot. Mr. Judson, hitherto immortal, had been touched by 
the finger of mortality, and there was no time to waste. So 
from the dark and gaunt embowered rectory the summons 
sounded, and in answer to the call Clare sat at gaze, with 
Mrs. Goodrich embattled behind an earthenware teapot 
and backed by Moses and the Burning Bush. Mrs. Good- 
rich’s chin shot out over the teapot like a tortoise’s head 
from its shell: “Jam, dear?” she said, pressing on Clare a 
china meptacle inscribed “Prepare to Meet Thy God”. 
“And how is Our Friend?” Of course it was no time to 
1 rouble Our Friend with business, but there had always 
been an understanding about the roof of the chub&fi. 
Clare mustn’t misunderstand her: Mrs. Goodrich didn’t 
want anything said. They were perfectly prepared to go 
forward in faith. At the same time, if anything should 
happen . . . 

And that very evening Clare was to sup with Mrs. 
Piumpton at The Chestnuts. Regency, Mrs. Plumpton had 
been told when she had bought The Chestnuts, where- 
upon she had proceeded to fill the house with Period 
Pieces. “Which Period are you going for, Enid?” Mrs. 
Bellamy had asked, pertinently enough, to which Mrs. 
Plumpton had answered, emphatically and defiantly, “I 
don’t care what you say, Elsie: they are Period.” And now 
Mis. Plumpton was inquiring after Our Friend, as she 
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hung Clare’s coat on the Jacobean hat-sta^. Mrs. Plump- 
ton had thought she had seen Clare ,gying in to the 
Rectory. She had, had she? Mrs. Plumpto.;, was very fond 
of Isabel Goodrich,, but she did feel that iii^liese times there 
were other things besides church roofs. Clare interrupted 
to agree that this was so. Mrs, Plumpton’s own particular 
interest, as Clare would doubtless remember, was gum- 
boots for old-age pensioners, but she quite realised that 
there were other things in the world beside gum-boots, and 
she had no desire to press Our Friend for a donation 
unless Clare felt . . . 

And then it was Miss Lovejoy’s turn. Alys Lovejoy had 
built herself a cottage at Stammering St. Agnes, on the 
western slope of the valley, looking across to Tattle 
Stammering; and she had named the place Esau’s Acre — 
rather a jolly name, don’t you think? The slope was very 
steep, and the cottage seemed to nerve itself to dive into 
the road below, and the garden seemed to hint that at 
any moment a landslide might engulf the company of 
bird-baths, china rabbits, and imitation toadstools precari- 
ously poised on every foothold. Up the slope wound a 
flight of brick steps under a wooden pergola, from whose 
rustic beams swung coconuts, baskets of evergreen plants, 
and other delights. It was sweet of Clare to come. She 
mm” excuse Miss Lovejoy’s hands, for she had just been 
throwing rather a jolly little pot. Mind your head, dear. 
And was Clare interested in spinning wheels? No? oh, very 
well. And how was Our Friend? They mustn’t worry him 
now. They must keep him quite, quite quiet. But when he 
was able to attend to business again, Clare wouldn't forget 
the Valley Potters, would she! Gum-boots were all very 
well in their way: Miss Lovejoy had nothing to say against 
gum-boots, but she did hope that when Our Friend was 
better . . . 

And Dashwood Bellamy was anxious too, and sought 
the help of Clare. He had done the morning’s shopping at 
Miss Millett’s Stores across the bridge: Elsie was a diffi- 
cult person to help, but this was one way in which he 
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could relieve her. Besides, Dashwobd rather enjoyed doing 
the shopping. And now he was unloading his purchases in 
tilt kitchen. and by the by, Elsie/ 5 he was saying, 

“I saw Clare, an I asked her to drop, in for a meal this 
evening.' 

“This evening, Dashwood?” — Mrs. Bellamy’s voice was 
level and inexpressive as she looked in at the kitchen door 
with dustpan and brush in hand: “ — this evening, did you 
say? 5 ’ She had heard perfectly well, but wished to give 
weight to her retort. 

“Yes,” said Dashwood, unsuspecting: “thought it’d be 
a kindness. She must have had a pretty gruelling time of 
late, with the old man’s illness and all that. Besides, it’s 
just as well to make friends of the mammon ” 

“And I suppose it’s your way of shewing me a kindness: 
asking a girl (o dinner the night I’m talking at Puddle St. 
William on Five Ways of Treating Batter.” 

“Oh . . . Pity. Then I must bear the brunt myself.” 

“But aren’t you going to the Pig Club Supper at the 
White Hart?” 

“Oh . . . Well, there’s Ned, isn’t there?” 

“There may be Ned, but there isn’t any dinner, Dash- 
wood. And anyway, you can’t leave the poor girl to be 
entertained by Ned.” 

“Why the devil not? Any decent girl would be delighted 
to spend an evening with Ned. Just you open a tin of some- 
thing, Elsie dear, and I’ll lay on a bottle of British bur- - 
gundy.” 

“But won’t she think it rather funny?” 

“I don’t suppose she’ll even know it’s British.” 

“No. I mean, shell think it rather 1'unny being asked 
just to meet Ned.” 

“Oh, I’ll just say you made a little mistake ” 

“/, Dashwood? You haven’t brought me into this busi- 
ness, I hope?” 

“Now, Elsie dear, do be helpful. I’ll explain that we had 
to go out, and I’ll ask her here at seven for a glass of sherry 
before 1 have to go.” 
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The Mill House had an air as it stretched its length 
along the river: not a dignified air, nor a dandified air, as 
have some houses, but an air of beingMf'pc of the right 
houses. True, it was damp and faded aefd shabby, and 
you had to guess that the walls had once been coloui- 
washed and the sashes painted white: true that as )ou 
entered the hall you could sense a pleasant, homely 
atmosphere of cracked ceilings and loose floorboards and 
fine old crusted cobwebs, dust-laden through the years, 
the faded country seats of giandec spiders. The walls, too, 
wore a thin, ansemic distemper, which \eiled without 
concealing the red roses of a Victorian wallpaper: and 
on the walls old Dudrwood Bellamy was hanging — black 
coat, white wig, and mildew 7 in a corner; and old John Bel- 
lamy too — green hunting-coat, brass buttons, and another 
patch of damp; and a pallid watercolour oi Little Stammer- 
ing Church, painted by Miss Maria Judson in 1793, with 
cockled paper, spotted mount, dilapidated church all i\y- 
clad, and a braee of frowzy peasants mooning away the 
drowsy afternoon among the tottering tombstones. 

All this Ned loved, and when he came home of an 
evening he would wander lound the house, straightening 
a pictuie with a finger’s touch, drawing a shy book for- 
ward on its shelf, or blowing dust from dainty porcelain. 
Tlju? spiders' webs he left, for he rather liked them. He had 
tome in now, and his lather could hear him moving about 
the hall. Funny how different those two boys w r cre. Elsie 
sometimes wondered where they got it from, but Dash- 
wood knew: it was his own rich personality w r ith which 
they were endowed — the artist, poet, dreamer in Ned; 
the man of action in Dick. So they had made Ned an 
architect, and had sent Dick into the Navy. Well, well, he 
must get this business over. “Hey, Ned!” he called from 
the study, and shuffled to the door. “We’ve got a little 
dinner-party tonight, Ned.” 

Ned cocked his head on one side in a way he had, and 
looked at his father. “Dinner-party?” he repeated. “Well, 
I shall have to slip away afterwards, I’m afraid. Got a lot 
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of work to do. But ... I thought Mother said you were 
both going out.” 

Mr. Bellamy cleared his throat for action, but his efTort 
at bravado collapsed under his son’s»gaze. “Look here, 
old man,” he said, “yer mother and I have had a little — 
well, a little disagreement. Fact is, I took pity on poor 
Clare and asked her in, knowing that you’d be kind ” 

“But d’you mean to say it’s just me and Clare?” said 
Nr J in some alarm. “But what on earth shall I do with 
her?” 

Having bioken the news, Dashwood’s attitude stiff- 
ened. “Really, Ned,” he said, “I must leave that to you. 
Seven o’clock for a glass of sherry.” 

“But wh) ” began Ned, but his father bustled nway 

to avoid further questioning. 

A. Clare sat down opposite Ned at the dinner-table, she 
looked across and said, “I’m frightful!) sorry about this, 
you know.” 

“Oh well,” said Ned: “that’s all right. I mean ” 

“It really wasn’t my fault,” said Clare. 

“No, I know it wasn’t. And anyway, it’s as bad for you 
th it is foi me. . . . But perhaps that wasn’t very well put.” 

“Not frightfully,” said Clare, laughing. 

“All 1 meant was: it’s not much fun for you, with just 
me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Clare. “You’re as good as\ 
Mullins.” Ned looked up, but gained nothing from Clare v 
expus ion. “At the dinner-table, I mean,” Glare added. 

Mr. Bellamy returned from the Pig Club Supper to find 
his wife putting away the car. Glare’s coat was on the 
chest in the hall, and there was a light shewing under the 
diawing-room door. Strange that not a sound could be 
heard! “Something queer about this,” whispered Dash- 
wood. “If it was Dick he’d be making love to her, but . . . 
1 suppose that Burgundy was all right?” He tiptoed to 
the door. A floorboard creaked. The hall clock pinged 
the half-hour. Silence again. Then a sudden start, and 
Du'.hwood stood petrified. A muffled sound, half shriek, 
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'half groan: a girl’s voice, moaning. “What’s happened?” 
cried Dash wood, bursting into the room. 

“It’s checkmate, Mr. Bellamy,” said Glare, sitting back 
in her chair. 

“Oh,” said Dashwood. “Grand game, chess. I must take 
it up again. So he’s beaten yo r, has lie? But must you 
really be going? Bring her coat in, then, Ned. And Ned 
will see you home, won’t you, Ned?” 

“Oh, please don’t bother,” said Clare. 

“Oh well,” began Ned, “if you really It was not 

that he minded going, but simply that he did not wish to 
inflict his company on Glare if she did not want it. After 
all, she had probably had enough of him for one e\ening. 
How evei, a nudge from his father’s knee silenced him. 

Mr. Bellamy shut the fiont door on the pair and tinned 
to his wife. “1 unny fellow, Ned,” he said. 
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Chapter Four 

W HEN Ned escorted Clare home that night, it was 
she who did the talking, while he responded in 
monosyllables. His mind was full of a small house he was 
designing. He could move the staircase to the side of the 
house, to avoid that awkward window in front: but, after 
all, the sides and back of a house were just as important 
as the front, so . . . But Clare was saying goodnight from 
the other side of the gate. How had she got there? he 
wondered. He ought to take her up the avenue to the front 
door, but she didn’t seem to want him, and he didn’t like 
thrusting his company on anyone. So he said goodnight, 
and walked home, and went straight up to his room; and 
there he switched on the light and the electric fire, lit his 
pipe, and settled down to work at a trestle table. He 
wouldn’t be able to sleep till he’d got that staircase right. 

Breakfast for Ned was at eight, with his mother in 
charge, to get him to his office in Severnhampton betimes. 
Would Ned cash a cheque for his mother at the bank? 
Ned pulled out his handkerchief and tied a knot in it. 
Hadn’t he better write it down? asked his mother, regard- 
ing the handkerchief doubtfully. No, the cheque itself 
would remind him. And then that afternoon Gloria Good- 
rich rang up Ned at the office. Miss Goodrich’s voice was 
quite well known at the office. Would Ned look in at the 
Rectory when he got home? Gloria had a proposition to 
put to him. Ned pulled out his handkerchief. What was 
that knot for? Well, he’d remember later on: he’d better 
tie another knot to remind him about Gloria. 

When he got home, his mother asked Ned for her 
money. “What d’you mean, money?” asked Ned: “oh 
lord! Look here, Mother, I can lend you three-and- 
sevenpence.” 
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“Well, try again tomorrow, Ned. The laundry can 
wait. 55 Ned pulled out his handkerchief to tie another knot. 
“I should keep some of it for blowing on,” said Mrs. Bel- 
lamy. “You’ve got two knots already. What’s the second 
for?” 

“Hanged if I know,” said Ned. 

The telephone rang, and Elsie answered. “I’ll tell him,” 
she said: “it’s Gloria, Ned.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Ned on a note of relief: 
“that’s the second knot.” 

“You’d better write things down, Ned,” said hfi mother. 
“I don’t think anything ol this knot system of yours.” 

“Why not, Mother?” answered Ned. “It seems to work 
all right. 1 mean . . . things get done — c\ entually.” 

Gloria wanted to know when Ned was coming round. 
Ned was practically round now: had just diopp'd in to 
the Mill House to give his mothei some money: would be 
there in a second. 

The Rectory w r as religious downstairs, secular on the 
bedroom floors, and artistic in the attics. Gloria had 
emerged quite icccntly from an art-school training, ami 
had decich d to become a portrait painter. With this end 
in view, site had asked her father il she might furnish one' 
of the Rectory attics as a studio, and had invested in o>me 
elaborately carved and gilded lighting fittings, two nigs 
y?hich she hung on the walls, and the usual paraphernalia 
(for painting in oils. She had then stained the floor green, 
taken to smoking, and bought a bottle of gin. Thus pre- 
pared, she waited for patrons. It wais now two or thiee 
pionths since Gloria had started her career as a portrait 
painter. She had smoked a good many cigarettes, but had 
not }et painted any portraits, and she was beginning to 
think that perhaps the Trim Valley was not a very good 
centre. But she was not the sort to sit and twiddle her 
thumbs indefinitely. If the sitters wouldn’t come to her, 
she would go to the sitters. Hence the call to Ned. 

It was by no means the first summons Ned had had 
from Gloria. She often made occasion to consult him on 
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matters of artistic interest, and her latest telephone call 
therefore caused him no surprise. She met him at the Rec- 
(on door, and led him upstairs in an impressive silence. 
He followed her into the attic studio, and she closed the 
door behind him, still without a word. Ned started looking 
round the room in a way lie had: feeling the pile of the 
rugs, holding a teacup to the light, fingering a sashbar 
moulding 

‘ Ned,” said Gloria, as though she had reached some 
sudden decision. She was looking straight at him in a 
rather alarming manner. 

“Hullo;’ '•aid Ned, giving a little jump of surprise, as 
though he had forgotten that Gloria was theie. 

“Ned, I’m going to ask you something. 1 don’t* want 
)ou to say k no’ at once.” 

"‘All tight,” said Ned: ‘'you'd better tell me when I can 
sa\ it, then.” 

Gloria was too much in earnest to take note of Ned's 
res]> >mc. “May I paint your portrait?” she asked, in rather 
a U use voice. 

“Good lord, no. 1 mean . . .” It was flattering, all the 
same. ik- wasn’t what you'd rail good-looking, but some- 
one laid once said that he had an interesting lace. ‘‘I 

don’t sec why you should want ” he began, and then 

tailul off, fearful lest she think he fished for compliments. 

There were various reasons why Gloiia should want to 
paint him. For one tiling, she liked Ned, and waas quite 
r ead\ to fall in love wall) him: and then she wanted a sitter: 
and lastly, Ire was distinctly — distinctly olcogcnic: was 
that the word? She decided that a little flattery, well 
wrapped up, was her best course. “I don’t ask this in 
order to flatter you,” she said: “it’s simply that — well, 
there are some people one just wants to n.dnt, and some one 
doesn’t.” 

It was a bit of a nuisance, thought Ned: it would take 
time, and time was precious. Besides, when it became 
known that he was having his portrait painted, he’d feel 
such a fool. People might think he had suggested it. 
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“It would have to be week-ends, of course, because of 
the light,” Gloria was saying. “Gould you manage half an 
hour on Saturday afternoon?” Put like that, it became 
very difficult to refuse, and anyway Ned wasn’t very good 
at refusing. “It’s awfully sweet of you: it really is,” went 
on Gloria: “cigarette?” cind she dived into a cupboard 
and produced two mugs and the aforesaid bottle of gin. 
“Well, here’s to the portrait!” 

Gloria was a woman of purpose. 




Chapter Five 

I T was i sunny morning in late March, and Mr. Bellamy 
came into the dining-room rubbing his hands. “Mar- 
vcll< js dream 1 had, Elsie!” he said: “the old man had left 
me all his fortune — buried in sort of caves on both sides 
of the \ alley, y’know. You were dead and I’d married 

Mullins 55 

-Coffee, Dashwood?” 

“Thanks. I s’pose Ned’s gone and Dick’s still in hied?” 
Die k had come home for a few days’ leave on the previous 
evening. “Grand to have a day without a single engage- 
ment. What about a game of bridge tonight, with both 
bo)s at home?” 

“You aren’t forgetting the meeting, are you?” 
“Meeting? What meeting? Oh, you mean the Village 
‘Do’, of course. Slipped my mind for the moment. How- 
ever, that’s a mere nothing.” 

“It may be to you, Dashwood.” 

“Aow, Elsie, you’re not to get fussed. Leave everything 
to me and the boys.” 

“I thought you said you wanted coffee and cakes.” 
“Well — yes — but that’s all that’s necessary.” 

“And if I leave the coffee and cakes to you and the boys 
theiedl be a fat lot of coffee and cakes, won’t there!” 

Dashwood for once was silent, and his mind wandered 
bark to Mr. Judson. “I’d give my soul to have a squint at 
that will, Elsie,” he said at length. “One year’s wages to 
my faithful servant Ada Mullins, if still in my service: 
fifty pounds to my secretary, Clare Newlyn. Might marry 
one of the boys to Clare — sort of insurance policy. Hullo, 
Dick: sleep well? Just married you to Clare. The re- 
mainder to my beloved nephew by marriage,. Dash wood 
Bellamy, the prop and stay of my declining years, as a' 
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small token of my deep affection and gratitude. Mustard, 
please, Elsie. 55 

“What’s all this about, Father?” asked Dick, helping 
himself to porridge: “the old man hasn't nopped off has 
he?” 

“Next best thing: I dreamt ne had.” 

“And what’s this about me and Clare?” 

“Marry her, my boy, and insure against being cut off 
with a shilling. Of course,” went on Dashwood more seri- 
ously, “when the old man really does go, it will mean cer- 
tain changes in our way of living: this house, for instance 
— if we stay on, that’s to say. I've sometimes thought that 
the Old Rectory . . .” 

The Rectory at Stammering St. Agnes had recently be- 
come redundant on the union of the benefice with that of 
Little Stammering, and old Air. Judson had purchased 
the house with a view to rounding off his properly arioss 
the river. The house still stood vacant, as no suitable 
tenant had yet been found. 

“Well, I’m staying on lure,” said Elsie: “and I don’t 
like to hear you talking as if you wanted the old man to 
die.” 

"’One must plan things out a bit, Elsie, or we diall be 
taken by surprise, you know. For instance, now, has it 
ever occurred to you that when I take over the manage- 
ment of the estates I shall hardly have time to do your 
shopping for you?” 

“All right, dear. I daresay I shall manage.” 

“But that’s just what you won’t be able to do, Elsie. 
You will be a public figure, and you too will have other 
duties — opening bazaars and so on — and the work of the 
house will have to be done by a proper staff.” 

“If you think I’m going to dance around opening 
bazaars, Dashwood ” 

“1 have said nothing about dancing around, Elsie.” 

“And when you’ve found this wonderful staff, where 
d’you propose putting them all?” 

“I was just coming to that. My idea would be — if we 
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stay here, that is — to throw the drawing-room, study, and 
dining-room into one long room overlooking the river — 
the sort of place where we could give a really good party: 
Chinese lanterns and all that, you know — build a new 
study and estate office on the right of the hall as you come 
in, throw out a bay 55 

" ‘better throw out a dozen bedrooms for the staff first,” 
said Elsie. 

“i was coming to that: four should be sufficient.” 

‘"You haven’t provided another dining-room yet,” said 
Elsie, “but I suppose we could have our meals in the 
kitchen even if they do make you Lord Lieutenant.” 

“And pending that happy event, Father,” said Dick, 
“I expect you’d like me to do the boiler, wouldn’t you?” 

The news that Dick was home had spread quickly, and 
had been announced by the faithful Mullins when she had 
brought in Glare’s breakfast that morning: whereupon 
Clare had asked, as casually as might be, if she could do 
any shopping for Mullins. She herself wanted a new tooth- 
brush, so . . . 

Miss Milieu's Stores were across the river, in the little 
street of Stammering St. Agnes: and there were two ways 
from the Hall to the Stores — the dry, prim, winter way, 
down the avenue and along the lane to the bridge; and 
the muddy, romantic, summer way, across the lawn at the 
back of the house, and on by the river path. This was a 
morning to be alive, so romance should win! Sun and 
showers were painting the valley in gallant colours; the 
swollen river was hurrying the melted snow to the far-off 
sea; and on the bare, curved branches of the willows by 
the bank, glittering raindrops hung like fairy lamps. A 
morning to be alive indeed, with romance m waiting at 
the end of the river path, where the Mill House garden 
lay. True, Mrs. Plumpton — the watchful Mrs. Plump ton 
— stood athwart the course, for the river path skirted the 
bottom of her garden. And there, sure enough, was Mrs. 
Plumpton, hailing Clare across the daffodils. “Brave girl!” 
she was calling: “but isn’t it terribly muddy?” and then, 1 
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as though unable to conceal the train of her thoughts: “I 
hear Dick Bellamy is home!” “Oh,” answered Glare with 
a laugh, “then I’ve chosen the way to throw myself in 
his path. Anything I can do for you at the Stores, Mrs. 
Plumpton?” 

She was round the bend of the river now, heading for 
romance; heading for the end of the Mill House garden. 
The weather-boarded wall of the shed faced her, only a 
few steps away now. Thud, thud, thud, thud. He was out, 
then, splitting logs: or was he in the shed? Clare walked 
on, slowing her pace. Thud, thud from the woodshed: 
thud, thud, thud. Glare stopped, bent down, gathered a 
handful of stones, and threw them at the wooden wall. 
Plop-plop . . . plop, as the stones hit and fell. Then she 
was seized with sudden panic, and began to run along the 
garden hedge, bending to keep out of sight. It was a mad 
thing to have done — all the fault of the spring in the air. 
She didn’t know him well: had clung on the back of his 
motor-bicycle once or twice, but had never flattered her- 
self that she had been the first to do so: and she didn’t want 
him to think . . . There were quick footsteps in the garden. 
A door banged. Clare slowed down. She wris passing the 
end of the house, and someone in the lane might see her 
running. Now she had reached the corner, where the 
house butted on to the lane. She stood, out of breath iiom 
running; and as she stood, Dick shot round the corner, 
nearly knocking her over. “You little . . . oh! — ” and he 
pulled himself up suddenly: “oh! I — I thought it was 
(Stanley Perks.” 

“D’you mean throwing stones at the woodshed?” 

“Yes. Did you see the little devil? Which way did he 

g°* 

Clare stood silent, still breathing hard. “It was me,’ she 
said at length. 

“You — throwing stones?” Clare nodded. “Why?” asked 
Dick, and then, seeing Clare hesitate, added, “I don’t 
mind you throwing stones, you know, if you feel like it.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” said Clare, “though I don’t 
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see why I should get off any lighter than Stanley 
Perks.” 

Dick laughed. “Well, I can’t exactly give you a spank- 
ing, can I?” and he stood looking at her, and waiting for 
her to speak. 

“You see,” Clare said, reverting to Dick’s earlier re- 
mark, “I did feel like it.” She was hesitating again. “I 
mean, if 'you lived in a house with Mr. Judson and Mullins, 
ai d had Mrs. Goodrich on one side and Mrs. Plumpton 
on the other . . . They’re very kind, but they all seem to be 
about a hundred . . 

“You mean, I’d come and throw stones at you? As a 
matter of fact, I think I’d have a shot at Mrs. Goodrich 
lirst. But you were really just working it off on the wood- 
shed, 1 suppose.” 

“Yes. Well, no — not exactly. But when I heard you in 
the w r oodshcd ” 

“How did you know it was me?” 

‘Well, Td heard you were home- 

“So you came out to find me?” They had started to 
walk slowly towards the bridge, past the front of the Mill 
House. “Was that it?” persisted Dick, when Glare did not 
answer. 

“No,” said Clare, “I came out to buy a toothbrush. 
You were incidental.” 

Dick disregarded this statement, intent on his own train 
of thought. “Was it me you were looking for?” he said, 
“or would anybody have done — ai yonc for a change?” 

“You’re very different from Ned, aren’t you!” said 
Clare, avoiding the answer. “If I’d knocked up Ned in the 
woodshed, all he’d have done would be to come and grin 
at me over the hedge and then go back again, while you 
— you turn everything into a sort of situation.” 

“You haven’t answered me. Was h me you came out to 
find?” 

“And I’m not going to answer you,” said Clare. 

Dick looked round at her, smiling. “And which do you 
like best?” he asked: “which method, I mean?” 
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“There you go again, working up a situation,” said 
Clare, laughing. “I wish you’d go back to your log- 
splitting.” 

“I’d rather help you choose a toothbrush,” said Dick. 

A sash was thrown up at the Mill House. “Hey, Glare!” 
came a voice. Clare stopped and turned. “Youhe coining 
to the meeting tonight, mind!” shouted Mr. Bellamy. 
“The Village ‘Do’, you know. Eight o’clock.” The sash 
creaked down. 

There were steps behind them, and Mrs. Plumpton 
overtook them. “Good morning, Dick,” she called: “nice 
to see you back”; and to Clare, “so you found him, then?” 

Dick laughed. 
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Chapter Six 

T HE idea was that Little Stammering and Stammering 
St. Agnes should combine in a village jollification. A 
number of persons had been summoned to the Mill House 
to consider the matter, and Dasliwood Bellamy had been 
voted into the chair. 

To get things going, Elsie asked if they were thinking 
merely of a celebration, or of something more permanent. 
Mrs. Passey, the post-mistress, said the drain from the 
White ’Art smelt something dreadful. Mr. RickettMidn’t 
think the smell came from the White ’Art. It was Mrs. 
Swectman. If they were thinking of going into the drains 
— whereupon Mrs. Goodrich, who had no intention of 
going into the drains, said could they consider the ques- 
tion of tree-planting? Did anyone know the barbary ash? 
No, no-one did. Mrs. Goodrich had seen one at the Mul- 
lingcis’. The Rector thought it was at Katie Cookson’s. 
Yes, the Rector was right: it was at Katie Cookson’s: 
and it wasn’t barbary — it was some other name: and it 
wasn’t an ash either: and now she came to think 'of it, 
she didn’t believe it was at Katie Gookson’s. What sort 
of a tree was Mrs. Goodrich thinking of? Well, it was 
ra thci difficult to explain. It was hardly what you would 
call a tree. 

“What would you call it, then, Isabel?” demanded Mrs. 
Plumpton in a peremptory manner. 

“I’m trying to explain, Enid,” said Mrs. Goodrich, “but 
I’m not getting much help.” 

“Mr. Bellamy,” interrupted Mis.-. Lovcjoy, “could we 
have all this taken down? Miss Weeks is here. You’d do it, 
wouldn’t you, Miss Weeks?” 

Miss Weeks suggested that perhaps Mrs. Goodrich had 
been thinking of a Barbary ape, but Mrs. Goodrich 
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scouted the idea. Why should she have been thinking of 
a Barbary ape. “Why indeed?” from Elsie. 

Miss Lovejoy wondered if a procession of boats — like 
the Fourth of June at Eton, you know. . . . Couldn’t Dick 
organise it for them? Dick, sandwiched between Clare and 
Gloria Goodrich on the sofa, thought it a marvellous idea, 
except that there weren’t any boats and there wasn’t any 
water — not in the summer, at any rate. But Miss Lovejoy 
didn’t see why they couldn’t have the procession without 
the boats, to which Mrs. Plumpton retorted that she wasn’t 
going to get into a bathing costume and wade down the 
river; whereupon Miss Lovejoy replied with some asperity 
that she wouldn’t think of asking Mrs. Plumpton to wade 
down the river in a bathing costume. “Glad to hear it, I’m 
sure,” from Mrs. Plumpton. What Miss Lovejoy had meant 
was just a procession on land. The March of the Valley 
Potters, they might call it. And couldn’t they end with 
some tableaux shewing the history of the Stammerings? 

“History?” said the Rector: “what history?” 

“Well,” answered Miss Lovejoy with spirit, “there must 
have been some history, I suppose. I mean, something must 
have happened sometime , mustn’t it?” but the Rector only 
shook his head. 

“What about Queen Elizabeth?” said Mrs. Goodrich. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Plumpton, bouncing round in her 
seat, “what about her?” 

Mrs. Goodrich wished Enid wouldn’t take her up like 
that: they always did, have Queen Elizabeth, after all. Mrs. 
Goodrich felt that she wasn’t getting much help. Miss 
Lovejoy thought that the committee should certainly bear 
Queen Elizabeth in mind, but Elsie didn’t see the good of 
bearing things in mind if they didn’t do anything about 
them. Deadlock seemed to have been reached, but Mrs. 
Passey brought the meeting to life again by asking if the 
were going to do anything about the White ’Art. It had 
been something dreadful that very morning, Mr. Rickett 
rolled round in his seat. “Ah,” he said, with the air of one 
who at last finds a clue, “that was the wind, Mrs. Passey. 
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You’ll always get it with that winch There’s nothing’ll 
stop it.” 

“Well,” said Elsie, "‘don’t let’s air the smell any longer. 
That’s for the Parish Council to take up. What about the 
procession? Where’s it going to start and where’s it going 
to end?” 

Mrs. Goodrich thought there should be some — some 
focal point. “Such as?” whipped in the Rector, who liked 
to pin his wife down to something definite when possible. 
Well, Mrs. Goodrich hadn’t anywhere in view at the mo- 
ment. She would like them all to think about it. Miss Mil- 
lctt said she would be pleased to place the Stores at the 
committee’s disposal. “What for?” shouted Mrs. Plump- 
ton, thereby flooring Miss Millett, who had no idea what 
the Stores were to be for: but Alys Lovejoy interve"hcd to 
say that she thought Miss Millett’s offer was a very, very 
kind one, which should be borne in mind, but that 

“What exactly is a focal point?” said Elsie. 

“A point on which things focus,” said the Rector, but 
Miss Lovejoy said that that wasn’t quite what she had had 
in mind: she had meant something round which the pro- 
cession should, so to speak, revolve; whereupon the Rector 
wanted to know why she wished the procession to revolve: 
why couldn’t it go straight on? Miss Lovejoy hadn’t 
meant the procession to revolve: her idea was that it should 
sweep — oh, I beg youi pardon, Mr. Bellamy. I do hope they 
aren’t broken: teh-tch: a little of that plastic stuff on the 
bridge would hold them together. Lens not broken? 
Splendid, splendid! Elsie said she didn’t see anything very 
splendid in having the frame of one’s spectacles broken, 
to which Miss Lovejoy retorted that you could get a new 
frame for nothing under the National Health, Mrs. Plump- 
*ton said she had 'had to pay for hers, whereupon Mrs. 
^Goodrich said that if Enid would go to the Co-op, and 
Enid replied that nothing would induce her to go to the 
Co-op. “Order, order, please,” from Dashwood — should 
sweep from end to end of the two villages 

“Which end to which end?” asked Ned from the back. 
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“Well,” said Miss Lovcjoy, “I am entirely in the com- 
mittee’s hands, of course, but my idea was that we should 
all muster outside the churchyard, march along Church 
Lane and round the post-oilice square, then over the 
bridge, and finish up with a tableau vivant in my garden.” 

“Excellent,” said the Rector, “but I should do it the 
other way round.” 

Dashwood suggested that the matter should be left in 
the hands of a small sub-committee. Were there any other 
points? 

Could Mrs. Goodrich go back to the tree for one mo- 
ment? She wasn’t getting much help. If she could know 
where the tree was to be planted, and then there was the 
question of decorations. Oh yes, Gloria had wanted to 
raise that matter. Miss Lovcjoy did hope that any decora- 
tions would be spontaneous. What exactly did Miss Love- 
joy mean by spontaneous? asked Gloria. MLs> Lovcjoy 
meant boughs and things over' the doors, but Gloria didn’t 
see that boughs and things were any more spontaneous 
than anything else, and Miss Lovcjoy agreed that perhaps 
it wasn’t the right word, but they would all know what 
she meant: to which Mrs. Plumpton retorted that she 
hadn’t the slightest idea what Miss Lovejov meant, and 
that if you wanted to be understood it was much better 
to say what you meant: whereupon Miss Lovejoy replied 
rather tartly that she knew that , thank you, and hoped 
she always did, but when people didn’t want to under- 
stand . . . 

Was there anything else to be settled? asked Dashwood. 

Mrs. Plumpton said she didn’t think they’d settled any- 
thing yet. There was the smell, and the procession, and the 
tree, and they hadn’t settled anything about any of them. 
Miss Lovejoy said she understood they were leaving the 
smell, and the procession had been relegated to the sub- 
committee, and Mrs. Goodrich was dealing with the tree, 
so could they get on to finance? They would need money 
for costumes. 

“Bathing costumes?” 
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“No, Enid, no. Costumes for the dancers, of course.” 

Dancers? Whoever had suggested dancers? This was 
something quite new! 

Miss Lovejoy did not mean dancers so much as a merry- 
andrew and a fool — Mrs. Plumpton said there was no 
need to dress the fools up: she could tell them without that 
— and bladders on sticks, and so on. Elsie wanted to know 
what the bladders were for. Oh, didn’t Elsie remember? 
I". »r knocking people on the head, you know. Mrs. Plump- 
ton said she wasn’t going to stand and be knocked on the 
head by a bladder, and Miss Lovejoy said she didn’t sup- 
pose anyone would want to knock Mrs. Plumpton on the 
head, and Dick was heard to murmur to Ciare that he 
wasn’t so sure about that. Order, order, please! 

Miss Lovejoy said that of course they would*" want a 
jack-in- the-green and a troupe of mummers, and that 
would all cost money; but it was impoitant to have some- 
thing definite to collect for: people wouldn’t give money 
until they knew what it was for: “And if it’s for bladders 
and bathing costumes,” said Mrs. Plumpton, “I don’t 
think you’ll get very much.” 

“Now, please!” from Dash wood. “If Miss Weeks would 
tell us what she has put down ” 

‘d’ve got the smell ” 

“You can cross that out.” 

“And then l put the barbary ash, but I crossed that 
our. . . . Procession of Boats — thru’s crossed out too.” 

Here the Rector intervened with a proposal that all 
outstanding questions — “And that means the lot,” from 
Mis. Plumpton — should be relegated to a sub-committee; 
whereupon Elsie said that while they were choosing the 
sub-committcc she’d be getting the coffee. “Oh, Elsie, you 
shouldn't from Mrs. Goodrich. 

When she had refreshed herself, vlis. Goodrich said she 
would get home and do the bottles if the Rector would 
come. Perhaps if Gloria wasn’t ready, someone would . . . 
Gloria was lingering, talking to Ned, while the party 
melted away. Out in the hall, Dashwood was bidding his 
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guests goodnight. “Hullo/’ he said to Clare, “you off too?” 
Clare and Gloria were saying goodnight, and Ned and 
Dick were putting on their coats to act as escort. “Lock up 
when you get back, boys.” 
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Chapter Seven 

G LORIA GOODRICH stepped down from the front 
door of the Mill House followed by Clare. Above 
them, silhouetted for a moment in the doorway, stood Ned 
and Dick. Then the door closed, and Ned and Dick joined 
them in the road. It was a dark night, seeming darker still 
in contrast with the lighted house which they had left. As 
Clare stood fumbling in her pocket for her torch, she felt a 
touch on her arm. At first she thought it was Ned, and was 
surprised at his daring; but it was Dick who spoke. “May 
1 hang on to you? 5 ' he said in an undertone. “I don’t want 
to get lost,” and he slipped an arm into hers without wait- 
ing for an answer. They had started to walk now, with 
Ned and Gloria leading, and Clare found herself wonder- 
ing if Ned had put his arm in Gloria’s. She raised her torch, 
but the beam did not carry far enough to give her the 
answer. She could hear their footsteps and the sound of 
their voices. Ned seemed to be talking more than usual, 
whereas Dick, by her side wa > silent, unlike himself. Dick 
was holding her arm, but his hold seemed to be slipping 
lower down, whether by accident or on purpose Clare 
could not guess. Her hand was in the pocket of her coat, 
and Dick’s hand, little by little, was climbing down, down 
into the pocket. He had no glove on. nor had she, and 
their hands touched. “Tou don’t mind me warming my- 
self, do you?” whispered Dick, but Clare did not answer. 
Indeed, she did not know whether she minded or not. 
Dick took her silence to mean acquiescence, and slipped 
his fingers between hers. Clare felt that even had she 
objected it would not have made any difference to Dick. 
They walked on in silence, with Dick’s grasp tightening. 
It had been cleverly done, this gradual assault, thought 
Clare, and found herself wondering if Dick was practised 
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at that sort of thing, and whether, if it had happened to 
be Gloria, he would have been holding Gloria’s hand. 
She tried to draw her hand away, but he held on tightly. 

By now Ned and Gloria had reached the Hall gate, and 
were waiting for them. Gloria was flashing her torch in 
their direction, and Dick had pulled his hand away. 
Glare began thanking him for coming with her, but Dick 
said that of course he would see her down the avenue. 
The others were saying goodnight to them, and now had 
turned and were walking off towards the Rectory. Dick 
was fumbling with the iron gate, and Clare trained her 
torch to help him. The gate shut after them with a clang, 
and Dick was by her side again, thrusting his hand into 
hers without any permission this time, or any show of 
hesitation. “Now it’s just us,” he said with a little laugh, 
locking her fingers in his own. Was Ned saying that to 
Gloria now? Glare wondered, as she heard the footsteps 
retreating up the lane. 

They had reached the end of the avenue by now, and 
had come out in the open space before the house, which 
loomed before them as a dark and uninviting mass. Clare 
stopped, but still Dick gripped her hand. When did he 
mean to leave go? she wondered. “I must look for my 
key now,” she said, and he released her hand while she 
fumbled in her pocket. 

“Got it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, and turned to the door, key in one 
hand, lighted torch in the other. 

Dick swung round, placing himself between Clare and 
the door. Clare could see him barring the way, legs apart, 
hands on hips. “Say goodnight to me, Clare,” he said 
quickly. 

“Well,” said Glare, wondering at his manner, “good- 
night and thank you ” 

“No, I mean ” And before she realised what he was 

doing he had seized her wrist with one hand and switched 
out the torch with the other. “You — you don’t want the 
light to say goodnight by,” Dick whispered. 
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“Please, Dick,” said Clare, and they stood irresolute, 
facing one another in the dark. Then Clare moved as 
though she would get to the door, and as she did so she 
felt Dick’s hands on her shoulders, felt him pull her to- 
wards him, felt his arms round her and his face against 
hers, kissing her. 

Clare got indoors somehow. She remembered that Dick 
had held the torch to the keyhole while she had put in the 
k y. Her hands had trembled, and he had put his hand 
over has to turn the key for her. She had stepped quickly 
inside, and had heard him say “Clare, please,” but she 
had shut the door on him. She had run upstairs by the 
light of her torch — her bedroom was one floor up, facing 
the front of the house. She had remembered not to switch 

*v 

on the bedroom light. She had gone to the window and 
di awn aside the curtain and had listened for his footsteps, 
anxious to be sure that he was gone. She had heard noth- 
ing, but he couldn’t be out of earshot yet. Why didn’t he 
go? What was he waiting for? Then she had seen a spark 
of light, out in the drive. He was lighting a cigarette. For 
an instant his face was lit up, then all was dark again, and 
she had heard his footsteps retreating down the drive. 

Clare slept badly that night. She was angry — angry 
with Dick for taking advr tage of her, angry with herself, 
for hadn’t she asked for trouble by throwing stones at the 
woodshed that morning? Yes, that very morning, though 
it seemed an age ago. It was all her fault, perhaps, and 
yet . . . the way he had lit that cigarette, just after he had 
been kissing her as if she were the only thing that mattered 
in the world. It just shewed that it really meant nothing at 
all to him, of course. Well, it meant nothing to her, so that 
was all right. All the same, she kept on coming back to it 
being her fault. If you held out a finger to a man like Dick 
he would seize your hand, whereas ii you held out a finger 
to Ned he wouldn’t see it at all. But perhaps she was fuss- 
ing over nothing. After all, it wasn’t the end of the world: 
and she supposed it wasn’t the first time in history that a 
girl had been kissed by a young man in the dark. But it 
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was the way he had done it, without asking her permis- 
sion — as if he was only taking what was due to him. Well, 
she had made herself cheap, so she oughtn’t to complain. 
But she couldn’t help wondering if he really had meant 
something. If it had been Ned, now . . . 
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Chapter Eight 

O N the morning after the meeting Mrs. Goodrich had 
done her usual after-breakfast flip-flop about the 
R etory in bedroom slippers. The Rector had retired to 
his study, and Gloria to her attic studio: and as Mrs. 
Goodrich took both her husband and her daughter at their 
own valuation, she was quite content to do the flip-flop- 
ping. Thei'e was the washing-up to do, so she had better 
steer for the kitchen sink. But there was the telephone bell! 

Mrs. Plumpton, being washed up by Mrs. Mouie, was 
at liberty to start ringing up her friends as early as she 
liked, and Isabel Goodrich would do as well as anyone 
else to get going on this morning. Was that Isabel? This 
was Enid; and, having thus announced herself, Mrs. 
Plumpton went into action without delay. She didn’t want 
to say anything against anybody — she was very fond of 
Alys, as Isabel knew; very fond indeed — but Enid wasn’t 
going to be dictated to by Alys or by anyone else, and she 
hoped Isabel wasn’t either Enid paused for breath, giving 
Isabel just time to hope not too. After all, resumed Enid, 
they had fought the War to get rid of Hitler, hadn’t they? 
And Enid personally was not prej. ared for Alys Lovejoy 
to take Hitler’s place. Did Isabel agree? She must say if 
she didn’t. Isabel however was hardly given time to agree 
or disagree as to whether Alys should succeed Hitler, 
before Enid was off again. This procession, now, was 
simply a glorification of Alys, as far as Enid could see: 
and if Alys thought that Enid was going to stand there and 
get knocked on the head by a bladcwr , she was very much 
mistaken. Mrs. Goodrich grunted her sympathy: one 
wouldn’t want that sort of thing at all. Enid understood 
that they hadn’t started concentration camps in the Stam- 
merings yet, thank yorg and personally she hoped that 
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they never would. To this Isabel could agree without reser- 
vation. Enid had known that Isabel would see things as 
she did, and if they all stood together . . . not that Enid 
had anything against Alys: Isabel would understand that. 
But she had just wanted to make it crystal clear that on no 
account would they have Hitler, or Joe Stalin either, for 
that matter, masquerading in Little Stammering. It might 
be quite different at St. Agnes: Enid didn’t know anything 
about that: but she did claim to know something about 
Little Stammering. Well, goodbye, Isabel. All Enid had 
wanted to make clear was that they weren’t going to have 
any nonsense about Hitler in this village. And Isabel 
wasn’t to think that Enid had anything against Alys: all 
she wanted to be certain about was that people understood 
the dangei and were leady to stand together. The tree? 
Oh yes, Isabel was to airangc all that. 

Mrs. Goodrich, having assured Enid Plumpton that she 
was perfectly leady to vtand together, flip-flopped into the 
kitchen and steadied herself on the unwashed pile, as a 
mariner will fix his position on a point of land. Enid was 
quite right in a sort of way, of course, though it didn’t 
seem exactly a Chnstian spirit, but . . . thcic was the tele- 
phone again! Mrs. Goodrich turned from the plates and 
went back to the telephone. Was that Isabel? This was 
Alys: Alys, yes. Alys just wanted to know what Label had 
thought of the meeting last night. . . . Oh, she had, had 
she! Well, Alys hei self thought that they could have settled 
a good deal more if a certain person who should be name- 
less had not been there! Isabel would realise that Enid 
was an old friend of Alys’s, but when it came to completely 
losing one’s temper and being downright rude, it was time 
that something was said, and Alys, apparently, purposed 
to say it. . . . The tree? What tice? Oh, but that had been 
left entirely with Isabel. 

Label didn’t like things being left entirely with her. 
But perhaps Elsie would have some ideas: Elsie generally 
had. She tried Elsie’s number, but it was engaged. Enid 
Plumpton had got in first. Was that Elsie? This wa> Enid. 
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And how was poor Elsie after last night’s exertions? Elsie 
quite well, thank you. Wasn’t Enid? . . . Oh, baldcr- 
dfidi, Enid! You’ve got persecution mania, that’s your 
trouble. ... I tell you, nobody has the slightest intention 
of hitting you on the head with a bladder. . . . Stalin. 
YV( 11, what about him? Coming to Little Stammering, you 
sa\ 1 Elsie hadn’t heard that: nobody ever told her any- 
thing. She’d better biush up her Russian. . . . Well, if you 
di ipprovc of the whole thing, Enid, you’d better resign 
from the committee. . . . No, Enid, I never said anything 
ol the sort, and nor did Dashwood, but . . . 

Elsie strode back t > the kitchen, but a few minutes later 
the telephone bell lang again. “Hullo, Al\s . . . Yes, 
Enid’s just been on to me, as a mattci of fact. . . . Well, 
Ed advise you to soft-pedal on that bladder of youis, that’s 
all. We don’t want too much merry-andrew over our side 
oi the bridge, thank you. We’re not as young as we were, 
a ou know. . . . Oh, she’ll come round with c aieful nursing, 
i suggested she should resign if she felt like that, knowing 
it was the last thing she’d do. . . . Well, goodbye, and 
don’t you worr) .” 

A few minutes later Isabel Goodiich managed to get 
thiough to the Mill House. Could Elsie tell her how the 
tiee had been left? Was Label to pursue the tree? She 
wasn’t getting much help. She didn’t mind whether she 
pursued the tree or not, as long as she knew which . . . 
Which what? No, just which. And dien th^re was Queen 
Eli/abelh. They couldn’t veiy well not have Queen Eliza- 
beth, surely? Elsie thought they could, did she? Could have 
her, did she mean, or could couldn’t not? ... So Elsie 
thought Isabel needn’t do anything about anything, then? 
Well, that w'as something. . . . What did you say, Elsie? 
How can wdiat? How can not doing anything about any- 
thing be something, do you say? I dem’t say it was. I just 
said it was something , that’s all. . . . 

Elsie put down the receiver with a sigh. “Bats,” she said. 
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Chapter Nine 

M EANWHILE Clare had resolved on a course of 
extreme discretion. She would develop a cold, and 
would keep to the house for the next few days, till Dick’s 
leave was up. Mullins could do the shopping. This would 
surely teach Dick what she thought of his behaviour. So 
Clare stayed resolutely indoors on the day after the meet- 
ing. Mr. Judson, as usual, came down for an hour or two, 
and Clare spun out the correspondence as best she could. 
Then she cleared out a drawer which didn’t want clearing 
out, and wrote two or three letters to friends who would 
be very surprised to get them, and went into the kitchen 
and peeled potatoes for Mullins, who had been getting on 
quite well without her. Then she went back to the library, 
and rearranged Mr. Judson’s books on an entirely new 
system, and then put them all back again, and by that 
time Mullins had brought in tea. After tea Clare settled 
down to her desk in the library, resolved to make a list of 
birthday and Christmas presents for her family. Presents 
were one of her weaknesses, and she was apt to fling off 
a postal order at the last moment. But if she started now. 

. . . Three columns: name, birthday, Xmas. Daddy. Book 
token. Book token. She always sent him a book token, but 
it made a good start to put it down. Mummy next. 
Mummy was an impossible person to give anything to. 
Leave her blank for the moment. Mummy. Blank. Blank. 
Stephen. He always wanted money, and always got it. She 
was getting on. Mary. Mary was another difficult person 
to deal with. Clare always started to knit her a jumper for 
her birthday, which was in September, then reallocated 
the jumper to Christmas, and finally kept it for herself. 
Mary had had about half a dozen jumpers given her in this 
way. Better leave Mary blank for the present. Mike. What 
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on earth should she give Mike? Clare sat at her desk, 
sucking the end of her fountain pen. Her thoughts were 
wandering. Mike to Dick. Dick to . , . Clare started. Was 
that rain? A sudden squall on the window, wasn’t it? 
Stopped now. There it was again. Clare rose, stepped to 
the window, and drew r back the curtain. Dick’s face was 
grinning at her through the glass. He signalled to her to 
pull up the sash, and after some hesitation she obeyed. 
“What are you doing here?” she said. 

“Talking to you,” said Dick. 

“But why do you come round throwing gravel ” 

“Well,” said Dick, grinning again, “I understood that 
throwing things was the usual way of attracting notice in 
these parts.” 

“If you wanted to see me,” said Clare, “why ccmldn’t 
you come in at the front door like a Christian? 

“I didn’t know Christians alw r ays used the front door. 
And anyway, you might not have let me in.” 

Clare felt (hat she wasn’t making much headway, and 
decided to take a high line. “I suppose you’ve come to 
apologise,” she said. 

“Apologise?” echoed Dick. “Oh — that. Yes, well. I’ll 
apologise and I’ll make amends. Put on your coat and 
wrap up warm. You’re coming out with me.” 

“1 most certainly am not.” 

“I’ve got the machine here. We’ll get something to eat 
in Severnhampton and do a flick. C\K.?” 

“I— -I can’t possibly, Dick. I’ve g°t a cold.” 

“Do it good,” said Dick. 

Clare was hesitating. There was nothing to allure in the 
prospect of an evening at home, and if she went out with 
Dick she would have an opportunity of telling him exactly 
what she thought of his conduct. She began to think that 
it would be cowardly not to go. “Le> ” she said, after a 
pause, “you see — my cold has been announced. It’s more 
or less official now.” 

“Like the Royal Family, d’you mean?” 

“Yes, in a way. I mean, Mullins knows, and I’m having 
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an extra hot-water bottle and black-currant tea and a 
mustard bath and ” 

4 4 Meet me outside the front door in five minutes/’ said 
Dick. 

It was all very well for Dick to talk like that. He hadn’t 
got to explain things to Mullins. Mullins was in the hall 
when Clare came downstairs, all wrapped and muffled, 

“Wherever ” began Mullins in astonishment and 

disapproval. 

“Oh, Mullins darling,” began Clare, “I’m ” 

“You never!” said Mullins. 

Clare was making for the front door. It really wa^ too 

difficult to explain. “You see, Mullins ” Clare opened 

the door, and what Mullins saw was Dick, with his motor- 
bicycle in the backgrounds 

“Well, I never!” ^exclaimed Mullins, as she closed the 
door on the departing couple: “did you ever!” 
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Chapter Ten 

C LARE had to admit that life was dull when Dick’s 
leave was up. She had made it quite clear to him that 
there was to be a stop to intertwining fingers and midnight 
kisses and that sort of thing. “You don’t object to an arm 
round your waist at the cinema, surely?” Dick had said. 
“Yes, indeed I do,” Clare had answered. “Then what do 
you like?” Dick had asked in exasperation. 

He had left a week ago, and Clare had spent the 
ensuing days in a state which she had tried to conjcfte into 
lovesick melancholy, but which she soon realised was pro- 
found boredom. She knew it was ail wrong: knew that 
the woild was full of a number of things, and so on: knew 
how lucky she was to have been born a happy, healthy 
English girl, and all that: but she was bored stiff. 

True, there was a little more to do now that Mr. Judson 
was getting about again; and certainly there was promise 
of interest in the letting of the Old Rectory at Stammering 
St Agnes, which had been vacant now for a year or so. 
It was a fine old Queen Auiie house, standing back from 
the Severnhampton road, with the little church of St. 
Agnes, so to speak, in its pocket, ' nd the western slope 
of the valley rising behind: not eve yone’s house, by any 
means, for the Stainmeiings Certainly were out of the way, 
and how was one to find or keep a staff to run the place? 
Mis. Plumpton was loud in her condemnation of Mr. 
Judson’s folly in having bought the house at all — worse 
than folly, sheer greed! She had always known that it 
would be a white elephant. It w<x. quite obvious that 
nobody but a lunatic would think ol taking such a place 
in these days. 

But Mrs. Plumpton was wrong, for no-one surely could 
class Sir Wilmot Bartle as a lunatic. Far from it; for all 
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those who had come into contact with Sir Wilmot — and 
his acquaintance, with so varied a career, was necessarily 
large — all were joined in praise of Sir Wilmot’s sanity, 
wisdom, tact, and charm. With such qualities, and an 
ample fortune left by a doting father, Sir Wilmot might 
have done anything, in the opinion of his friends; and, in 
point of fact, he had done a good many things in his time. 
Winchester and New College had educated him, and he 
had then started to educate others. A fellowship at Belial 
was followed by a lectureship in Pragmatic Dogma at 
the University of Durham, but Sir Wilmot — or Professor 
Bartle, as he then was — had felt that to confine his genius 
to the Eastern Hemisphere was hardly fair on the Western. 
Moreover, the pay was better over the other side. But 
when he had occupied the Rockefeller Chair of Exact 
Terminology at Minnetonka University for barely two 
years, an urgent call came for him to return to Oxford. 
The Mastership of Jairus was vacant, and they would have 
none but Wilmot Bartle for the post. 

That was in 1937, and at Jairus Dr. Bartle might have 
remained, had he not come to the notice of the Foreign 
Secretary during the War. A delicate mission was in con- 
templation, and someone mentioned Bartle’s name. Bartle 
did the job with skill and aplomb, and thenceforward was 
always in demand. A knighthood was duly offered and 
accepted; and when the War was over, the story of Sir 
Wilmot's doings was there for all to read, in that modest 
and witty best-seller — A Doji at War. 

Sir Wilmot had never spared himself, and his war work 
had told upon liis health. His doctors — for Sir Wilmot had 
by now reached a station in life when the opinion of one 
doctor could not be considered sufficient — his doctors 
advised a period of rest in the country before another post 
of responsibility could be accepted: but whither should 
Sir Wilmot retire? 

It was here that Lady Bartle came in, though she had 
in truth come in to some effect at a much earlier period. 
Wilmot Bartle’s marriage to Julia Plumbe had had an 
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air of the inevitable, so utterly were they suited to one 
another. To begin with, Julia was sister to Wilmot’s 
close friend of Winchester and New College days, Milman 
Plumbe; and then she was daughter of Sir Michael Plumbe, 
the well-known authority on Prison Reform; and as if all 
this were not enough to make young Wilmot fall in love, 
his Julia had classical features, was well dressed, and was 
cultured in the best sense of the word. She gave readings 
of' Chaucer in her father’s drawing-room, had founded the 
Boars Hill Musickmakers’ Guild, and dabbled in lino-cuts 
and woven fabrics. In due course she presented her hus- 
band with a son, and when the child was christened Giles, 
everyone thought how delightful, how right l 

While Wilmot and Julia were getting married, Milman 
Plumbe was entering the Church, and was soon Heading 
straight for a bishopric. And now, when Milman Plumbe 
signed his name Milman Sabrin: with two little dots to 
proclaim to all the woild that he was Bishop of Scvcrn- 
hampton and that his name was Plumbe, what more 
natural than that Sir Wilmot and Lady Bartle should seek 
sanctuary in Severnshire? And the fact that Sir Wilmot 
was able to date his letter from the Palace undoubtedly 
prejudiced Mr. Judson in his favour: for Mr. Judson, for 
all he might resent being nagged at by Mrs. Goodrich 
about the church roof, was certainly what is known as a 
good churchman: that is to say, he supported the poor 
curates and the death-watch beetle and all that; and 
though he never went inside a cnurcli himself, he was 
warmly in favour of other people doing so. Mr. Judson 
therefore dictated a polite reply to Sir Wilmot, and 
detailed Clare Newly n to shew him and his lady round the 
Old Rectory. 

Sir Wilmot was charmed with the house and garden, 
and felt able to be charming in return, leaving his wife to 
do any dirty work that might be considered necessary. The 
view of the church from the study window was quite 
delightful. Had Julia noticed the view of the church? Julia 
said that she had, in a rather threatening voice, and 
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pointed out a patch of damp above the skirting. And Sir 
Wilmot did like a good, big, old-fashioned kitchen, didn’t 
Julia? But Julia merely retorted that there was no light 
over the sink, and that all those pipes should be cased in: 
they were simply dust-traps. And Sir Wilmot had alwavs 
wanted a really dignified staircase, hadn’t Julia? But 
apparently Julia hadn’t. So the best thing seemed to be for 
Sir Wilmot to light his pipe and take a stroll round the 
garden, while Lady Bar tie haggled over the rent. And the 
end of it was that Mrs. Goodrich might have been seen 
puddling in to Severnhampton on the following morning, 
and going to the County Library, and asking for A Don 
at War , only to find that it had been taken out but a few 
minutes previously. She happened to mention the mattei 
to Enid Plumpton, and discovered that it w T as Enid who 
had got the book. That was so like Enid, wasn’t it! 
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Chapter Eleven 

T HE valley by now was decked in the gaudy hues 
of early summer. Every meadow was alight with 
spangled buttercups, every lane a processional way lined 
with cow parsley, with the waiting crowd of white flowers 
stirring in the breeze or mounting the tall hedgerows to 
view the passing show. Over the sandstone garden walls, 
lilac and laburnum and hawthorn red and white flaunted 
their colours in the scented wind as they curtsied to the 
passers-by. But all was not summer jubilation at the Old 
Rectory, whose gay fa9ade deceived the eye; for behind 
the coloured trees the raucous sounds of industry rose to 
high heaven from the valley bed: the snort and rattle of 
furniture vans and tradesmen’s carts and builders’ lorries: 
and, above the hurly-burly, the voice of Lady Bartle in 
strident tones commanding order out of chaos. 

The exit from the Palace had been rather more rapid 
than had suited Lady Bartle, and it must be owned that 
dotty Plumbe had done nothing to delay her visitors 5 
departure. Port wine and clever talk were all very well in 
their way, but it had been quite a job to get the Bishop to 
bed, and worse still to get him up in the morning. The 
Bishop enjoyed the clever talk and didn’t mind an ex- 
cuse for a glass of port, and thought Wilmot and Julia were 
the cat’s whiskers, but Mrs. Plumbe hadn’t much use 
for Boars Hill and all that; and when the Bishop started 
begging his guests to stay another week, and Julia began 
accepting, Totty had to deploy the full force of the Ordina- 
tion Candidates before she could clear the Bartles out of 
the Palace. But clear them out she did. The Bishop didn’t 
like turning out his own kith and km. “I don’t know any- 
thing about your kith, Milman,” retorted Mrs. Plumbe, 
“but your kin have been here six weeks come Wednesday, 
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and I’m not ordering in any more port for the Ordination 
Candidates, so don’t ask me to!” “My dear,” remon- 
strated the injured Bishop, “of course I shouldn’t think 
of giving the Ordination Candidates port!” “Very well, 
Milman,” replied his wife, “then we understand one 
another, so that’s all right.” 

But the Bishop’s loss was the Stammerings’ gain, for 
the arrival of the Bartles drove from the valley all sign of 
internecine strife. Everyone, indeed, was so interested in 
the Bartles that there really wasn’t any time to quarrel. 
Even the question of the paying of calls was solved without 
much difficulty, it being agreed that the Rector should be 
allowed first go, to get his pastoral call over. The Rector 
knew all about this sort of thing, of course, and would 
presumably ignore the high social standing of the Baitles 
and would just treat them as two more souls to be saved. 
And now the Rector’s call was over, and it was quite 
ob\ious that the Bartles were already saved; and having 
ascertained this much, the Rector had expressed the hope 
that lie might be allowed to send Mrs. Goodrich to call on 
Lady Bartle. Her ladyship, after an instant’s hesitation, 
had been unable to find any valid reason for refusing the 
request, so Mrs. Goodrich had puddled along to the Old 
Rcetoiy, and had had the pleasure of skimming the cream 
off the Bartles and handing it to her friends. Sir Wilmot 
was quite charming: had asked to be shewn the i oof of 
Little Stammering Church — “Couldn’t he see it?” asked 
Enid — had promised to read the lessons both at Little 
Stammering and St. Agnes, and that meant two services 
on Sunday, and it was so unusual for really clever people 
to go to church twice, though of course being the Bishop’s 
brother-in-law did make a difference. . . . Lady Bartle? 
A very clever woman, Mrs. Goodrich thought : not so open 
as Sir Wilmot, perhaps. . . . Enid Plumpton didn’t know 
anything about people being open; and as for cleverness, 
she preferred to judge for herself on that point. She really 
couldn’t accept Isabel’s opinion as to who was clever and 
who wasn’t. 
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Then, as Elsie Bellamy shewed no disposition to rush 
matters, Alys and Enid — each anxious lest the other steal 
a* march — agreed to go along together: and they too fell 
under the Bartle spell. Mrs. Goodrich had seemed a little 
guarded about Lady Bartle, but Alys had had no difficulty 
in enlisting her ladyship’s sympathy for the Valley Potters; 
and Sir Wilmot had remembered the late Winsmore 
Plumpton at Belial — or had said that he remembered him, 
which did just as well — and had gone so far as to call him 
a “dear man”, which no-one had ever thought of doing 
h< lore: and whatever suspicion Mrs. Plumpton might 
have nursed in her breast, it was obvious that she could not 
base a charge of insincerity on the remark. 

Everybody was calling now — Alys knew for a fact that 
Katie Cookson and the Mullingers had been along — but 
still Mrs. Bellamy held back. She wasn’t going to rush 
them: let them settle down: she had met them after 
church, and Mrs. Goodrich had done the introduction, 
and it could stay at that for the present. She might say 
something after church this morning, but she wasn’t going 
to be rushed. They weren't Royalty, after all. Was Ned 
coming to church this morning? 

Ned appeared in the hall, looking Sunday-like. “I say, 
Mother,” he said, “what’s up?” 

“Up? Why? What?” demanded Mrs. Bellamy, scenting 
one of those rare family 'rise* of which she had not had 
previous warning. 

“About Father, I mean.” 

“What’s wrong with Father?' asked Mrs. Bellamy 
quickly. 

“Well, all this about him coming to church.” 

“ What?" cried Elsie, striding towards the bottom of the 
stairs as she heard her husband’s footsteps. “Dashwood, 
what’s all this?” 

“What’s all what, dear?” said Dashwood, trying to 
appear calm. 

“All this nonsense about coming to church?” 

“I suppose I’d better take a hat,” said Dashwood, 
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avoiding his wife’s question and advancing towards the 
hall cupboard. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Elsie of her husband’s bach 

Ned intervened. “I suppose there’s no actual reason why 
Father shouldn’t come to church,” he said. C T mean, it 
might do him good, mightn’t it?” 

“If you think meeting the Bartles is going to do your 
father good, I’m not with you. What d’you imagine every- 
body’ll think when they see you marching up the aisle, 
Dashwood?” 

“Look here, Elsie,” said Dashwood, “do shew a little 
common charity in your dealings with others. I happen to 
feel a desire ” 

“Common charity my foot!” ejaculated Elsie. 

“To feel a desire to go with you to church,” pursued 
Dashwood, “and all you say . . 

The argument lasted till they were in their pew. 

Clare w r ent to church that morning too, wearing a new 
coat-and-skirt which, she fancied, suited her figure. Sim 
sidled into the pew next behind the Bellamy family, and 
took care to sidle out again at the end of the service in 
time to walk down the aisle in front of Ned. Perhaps Ned 
would notice the new coat-and-skirt. She would liate to 
run after a man — like Gloria did, for instance — but walk- 
ing in front of him was different — was indeed exactly the 
opposite of running after him, wasn’t it? So Clare stepped 
down the aisle with meek demeanour and head in rever- 
ence bowed, preceded by Mrs. Goodrich and Gloria. 

Now it was an accepted rule that you didn’t stop and 
talk in the porch after church, unless, of course, it was 
raining. There was a sort of scmi-sacrcdness about the 
porch, and you were expected to get out into the church- 
yard before letting off steam. Yet there in the porch, on 
this beautiful morning of early summer, stood Gloria 
Goodrich, obviously waiting for someone — and she a 
clergyman’s daughter! “Hul-fo, Clare!” she said, but the 
greeting rang hollow, and Gloria’s glance was over Clare’s 
shoulder: and not a word, if you please, about the new 
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coat-and-skut, which would have been the natural topic 
of conversation: and then . . . “Oh, Ned, will you be a 
dear and come in on your way back ...” Clare did not 
wait to hear more. She herself had intended walking home 
with Ned, but she would never have been so barefaced as 
to do it like that. She would at least have waited to be 
asked. 

There was the usual little gathering outside the porch, 
with the Bartles as centre of attraction. Miss Lovejoy, 
armed with her bicycle, had advanced upon Sir Wilmot. 
S i «c did want to thank Sir Wilmot for the way he read the 
lessons: so — so meditative: so — so different from the or- 
dinary. . . . Mrs. Goodrich overheard the remark, and 
murmured to Enid Plumpton that she had never heard 
any complaint of the Rector’s reading. But Alys Lovejoy 
was soon displaced by Mr. Bellamy. He must introduce 
1dm self: they hadn’t called: had known that Lady Bartle 
wouldn’t want to be bothered yet awhile. “Bothered in- 
deed!” said Alys in an undertone to Mrs. Goodrich: per- 
sonally she thought it downright rude not to have called 
} rt. Miss Lovejoy turned away, and wheeled her bicycle 
up to Lady Bartle, who was talking to Elsie. She didn’t 
want to interrupt, but, now that she had them both there, 
she was wondciing if there was a free evening . . . 

“Well,” said Dashwood as they walked home, “I must 
say I’m glad I went. I’ve said we’ll go to tea with the 
Bartles on Wednesday, Elsie.” 

“And I’ve got the Bartles coming to tea with us that 
da\ said Elsie. “I knew no good would come of your 
going to church, Dashwood.” 
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Chapter Twelve 

AND now the Bartles were no longer “news”, and life 
.ZjLhad settled down to its humdrum course, and Clare 
sat gazing at the telephone on Mr. Judson’s desk, willing 
it to ring and give her a really nice invitation to something 
really exciting. And then it rang, and Clare knew that the 
age of miracles was not past. 

It was a man’s voice, and she didn’t recognise it at once, 
and the voice sounded aggrieved. “Don’t you know me? 
It’s Dick — Dick Bellamy, yes. I knew your voice at once.” 
“You aren’t at home, arc you?” asked Clare. “Oh no. 
I’m here. I say — ” a pause — “I say, Clare, I suppose you 
wouldn’t sort of care to sort of come along to a little sort 
of — what? . . . No, I say, you wouldn’t sort of care to sort 
of come along to a little sort of . . . What? Well, it’s next 
Friday, and my mother says she’ll come if you . . . What? 

. . . But surely you can poison the old boy, can’t you? . . . 
What? . . . But don’t you want to come? . . . Well, think 
about it, and give Mother a tinkle. Do come, Clare, 
please. ...” 

Clare sat hack in her chair and gazed at the telephone. 
She was owed a week-end, so there would be no need to 
poison Mr. Judson, which was an advantage. And, being 
a happy, healthy English girl, a dance on board ship — at 
least, she guessed it was that — would undoubtedly be fun. 
And this was a free country, so presumably one could 
accept an invitation from a young man without . . . But 
Clare had a conscience, and her conscience wasn’t quite 
easy. She had no intention of marrying Dick, of course, 
even supposing Dick was thinking that way. She wasn’t 
the sort to fall in love, in the common way of speaking. 
If she married anyone, it would be the intellectual type, 
like — well, like Ned: a union of minds, and that sort of 
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thine:. So was it fair to Dick to . . . Anyway, she was going 
to, and she lifted the receiver once more. 
d And now Clare’s dance was over, and already it had 
Vcccdcd into the past — a complete but fading picture of an 
incident in another life. They had dined at an hotel before- 
hand — Mrs. Bellamy and Dick and herself and a middle- 
aged man with a round face and grey hair. Dick had 
whispered to her that she needn’t mind the P.M.O., as 
he'd only been hauled in to play bridge with Mother. And 
then, just as they were sitting down, another party had 
a rived, and they had joined tables, and Dick had said, 
“Clare, you know Johnny and Eve, don’t you?” Of course 
she didn’t know Johnny and Eve. Why should she? “And 
Bill and Tootles,” went on Dick, completing the introduc- 
tions. They were all very young, except the P.M.O. and 
Mrs. Bellamy, and none of them seemed to have any 
surnames: and they all seemed to know one another very 
well, and Clare remembered having felt that she would 
have been rather jealous of Eve and Tootles — the other 
gills — if she had really bothered about Dick. But luckily 
she didn’t: at least, she didn't think she did, though she 
had had to admit that he looked very well in uniform. She 
had only seen him in country clothes before, and that 
evening he had looked very clean and spruce and well- 
brushed as she glanced at him out of the corners of her 
eyes: and if dancing had been the end of life, she could 
have danced with Dick for ever. 

The ship had been alongside the dockyard wall, and the 
qua rtci deck had seemed like a grevt marquee, with striped 
awnings, and gaily coloured flags, and softly tinted lights, 
and peeps through the awnings of polished boats moving 
across the narrow scene, and pinpoint lights on the further 
quay casting corkscrew reflections into the deep, green, 
oily water. They had stopped now and then in the dance 
to look at the harbour view, for Dick had been very 
solicitous for her pleasure and comfort. She had never 
liked him so well as then. She remembered how firmly he 
had gripped her arm to help her across the brow or down 
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a ladder, and how she had had to keep on telling him that 
she wasn’t too cold, or too hot, or too tired, or anything 
but happy. They had had a Paul Jones, and she had got 
linked up with Johnny, while Dick had sailed off with 
Eve or Tootles — she really couldn’t remember which was 
which: and she had been conscious then of a little feeling 
of jealousy till Dick had passed her in the dance, and had 
looked over the shoulder of Tootles — or was it Eve? — and 
their eyes had met and he had smiled. And when the dance 
was over, he had come back to her side. “Want a change?” 
he had asked, and when she had asked him what he meant , 
he had said, “Well, are you tired of me?” and she had 
answered wholeheartedly “Not in the least”: whereupon 
the music had started up again, and Dick’s arm was round 
her waist. “Sure?” he had whispered, holding her more 
closely, and she had shaken her head, so that the answer 
might have been taken either way: but Dick had taken it 
the way lie wanted. Round and round and in and out, 
with the shuffle of feet and the lilt of the band, and the 
swaying movements of the dance glistening in glossy paint 
and glittering metal, and the clean, reviving tang of hemp 
and tar and the salt sea, and Dick’s firm arm to guide her 
through the dance. The music had stopped, but Dick’s 
arm had held her still, and they had stood for a moment 
in silence, looking out across the water. And now they 
were off again, to the stamp of feet and the swing of the 
tunc and the dancing harbour lights. 

“Like to sit out?” said Dick at last, and Clare had 
nodded; and, weaving through the dancers in the wake 
of Dick, she had reached the hatch and gone below, 
“Care to sec my cabin?” he had asked, and Claic had 
been ushered into a queer, clean, metallic little cell, 
smelling of carbolic soap. Dick had gone off to fetch 
drinks, and had returned with two glasses of champagne 
cup, and had placed them on the bare top of the writing- 
desk. 

“That looks a little more human,” said Clare, laughing. 

“How t d’you mean — human?” Dick had asked, puzzled. 
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“Those drinks/ 5 Clare had answered: “this cabin looks 
as though a monk lived here. 55 

‘Oh — that. I told my servant to tidy it up, in case you 
came down here. 55 He had handed her one of the glasses, 
and had taken up the other, and had raised it, and was 
looking over the rim at her. “You don’t think I’m really 
like that?” he had said. 

"Like what?” Clare had asked, laughing again, but a 
little nervously, because he sounded so serious: “so — so 
tidy, d’you mean?” 

‘No — like a monk. You don’t think I’m like that, do 
you?” 

“Good gracious, no. 1 55 

“What d’you want me to be like?” Dick had asked, with 
a note of ii citation in his voice, interrupting Clare before 
she had finished speaking. “You tell me off at home 
because I — ” Dick left the sentence unfinished — “and then 
here,” he went on, “you say I’m — I’m not human.” 

"No, Dick, 1 said just the opposite: and I never 
thought ” 

“Well then — ” and Dick had put down his glass un- 
tasted on the desk, and had taken a step forward, and had 

put his hand on Clare’s arm: “well then, Clare ” she 

could hear the stamping of feet on the deck above, and 
the band playing The Gay Gordons , and through the open 
scuttle the busy thrum of ' motor-boat coming alongside, 
churning the water as it went astern: she could feel Dick’s 
grip tighten on her arm. 

“Don’t, Dick,” she had said; •u’ll upset my drink.” 

“Put it down, then,” Dick haa commanded, and she 
had obeyed, stretching out her free hand to place the glass 
on a shelf above the tip-up basin. Then she had repented 
of having obeyed him, and had stretched out her hand to 
take back the glass, but Dick had been too quick for her, 
and had seized that arm too. The music had stopped, and 
the world had seemed to Clare to nc divided into layers, 
with talk and laughter above, and a silence below, broken 
only by the beating of her heart. There was nothing to 
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fear — she knew that — and yet she had been relieved at tl : 
sound of quick footsteps on the ladder outside the doo . 
“Damn , 55 Dick had muttered, dropping Clare’s arms, and 
a moment later the curtain over the doorway had been 
ripped aside, and the flushed face of Johnny had peei 
in. “Oh, I say , 55 he had said, “I’m most frightfully sorry. 5 ' 

“It’s quite all right,” said Clare, who had recovered 
more quickly than Dick, “we were just having a drink.” 

“Well, I say, do finish it up and come up again. We 
want two more for the Roly-poly. There’s me and Eve, 
two; and Bill and Tootles, four; and Nigel and the girl 

with the blue toe-nails, six; and ” 

“We’d love to come,” Clare had said, and had finished 
her drink and put down the glass. “Come on, Dick.” 

That had been the end of pleasure for them both. Dick 
had turned sulky, and Clare had felt sore for the spoiling 
of her happiness. They had collected Mrs. Bellamy from 
the bridge-table in the Captain’s cabin, and had taxied 
back to the hotel, and a sleepy porter had told Mrs. 
Bellamy that there was a message for her, and after that 
the incident of the dance was over, stowed away among 
the pictures of another life. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

A MESSAGE for me ?” said Mrs. Bellamy. 

Dick, who had come back with them, had just said 
goodnight, and was turning away. “Who from?” he 
asked. 

“It was Mr. Bellamy, Sir, and would the lady ring up 
wnatever time she came in.” 

Dick looked at his mother, and Mrs. Bellamy looked at 
Dick. “Stay a minute, Dick,” she said. 

Clare knew that it was about Mr. Judson, and her 
anger against Dick took an unreasoning turn, for now she 
blamed him for having asked her to the dance. She had 
h ft Mullins with all the responsibility, and had been 
absent from her post at this ciitical junetuie in her life. 
She knew that it was critical for herself. It would mean 
lca\ing Little Stammering, at a time when so much had 
‘ccinccl to hang on her staying there. She tried not to 
think of heiself, but herself kept bobbing up to the surface. 
Mr. Judson had had a heart attack and was dying; and 
the real meaning of this was that Clare would be leaving 
Little Stammering. 

The ) returned home by tin early train, and Mr. Bellamy 
met them at Sevci nhainpton station, looking serious and 
sell-important, and obviously cnj< ing himself. The old 
man was still hanging on, but it couldn’t be long now, and 
they must prepare for the worst. Clare sat back in the 
ear and listened to the talk. Mr. Bellamy had been very 
glad that Elsie had been away, as he had been able to 
spare her the work, and everyone had been most kind. 
Yes, he had got on very well without Elsie: he had had two 
hot-water bottles. He had just been 1 i to Stedman’s about 
sherry. 

“Sherry, Dashwood?” said Elsie. 
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“My dear Elsie/ 5 answered Dashwood, thrown on the 
defensive by his wife’s tone, “one must have something to 
give people on these occasions, and that stuff of Miss 
Millett’s simply isn’t good enough — I wouldn’t give it to 
the cat.” 

“You’ve often given it to me, Dashwood.” 

“That’s different,” said Mr. Bellamy, and drove in 
silence for a spell. “After a’l,” he resumed, “we have a 
certain position to keep up ” 

“I’ll start keeping mine up when I’ve got it,” said 
Elsie. 

They had turned a corner now, and the Stammerings 
were in sight along the valley. Never till now had Clare 
sensed so keenly her fondness for the place, so quiet and 
friendly as it looked on this calm afternoon of early 
summer, with Miss Lovejoy’s little house poised on the 
wooded hillside like a white moth on the heather, and the 
old grey hump-backed bridge with the Mill House at the 
end, and across the river the painted walls and weathered 
tiles of the White Hart Inn among the cherry trees. There 
was a hush over the valley, as though all nature knew that 
Mr. Judson lay dying; sunlight and shadow seemed spread 
for eternity on the green enfolding arms of the hills; and 
high in the freedom of heaven the creamy banner-clouds 
were halted. All this and more must Clare leave, to start 
again elsewhere, and the thought of leaving brought a 
lump into her throat. 

As they entered the village it was evident that the hush 
was deceptive, and that the place simmered with watch- 
fulness and speculation. Movement was light-footed, fur- 
tive, clandestine, but movement there was. It had been 
learned that Mrs. Bellamy would arrive at Sevcmhampton 
by the 4.47, and curtains were being drawn aside and 
window-plants moved to give a better view. Mrs. Passey, 
whose house was not on the route of approach, had closed 
the post office and had pinned to the door the bald 
announcement that she would be back at five-thirty, while 
Miss Millett at the Stores, more fortunately placed, had 
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frankly suspended business, and was peering into the street 
from a barricade of biscuit-tins. Even Mrs. Goodrich had 
stolen from her lair at the Rectory, only to see the back 
view of Mrs. Plumpton preceding her down Church Lane; 
and Mrs. Plumpton herself had swung briskly across the 
bridge to be brought to a halt by the sight of Alys Lovejoy 
pedalling down the village street in her direction. 

It was too late to turn back, so Mrs. Plumpton decided 
to take the offensive. “Hullo, Alys!” she cried in a voice 
of surprise, “where are you off to?” This was just what 
A ] ^s wasn’t prepared to say, and Mrs. Plumpton noted her 
friend’s hesitation. One up, she thought. She herself had 
just been going along to see if Miss Millett had any 
tomato plants. Mr. Rickctt had sold them at three-and-six 
the dozen last year, and now he was asking four shillings. 
Mrs. Plumpton knew all about the rearmament pro- 
gramme, thank you, but she didn’t see why the rearma- 
ment programme should mean an extra sixpence on 
tomatoes. Alys replied rather absent-mindedly that she 
supposed tomatoes might affect rearmament, mightn’t 
they? After all, things were, so to speak, bound up , weren’t 
they? What she meant was, that you never knew . . . was 
that a car? 

Dashwood swung the car into the village street, swept 
past the two women, bounced over the bridge, and 
brought up with a shriek of brakes at the door of the Mill 
House. Clare had suggestea that she should go straight to 
the Hall, but Elsie had prevailed on her to come in for a 
while. Ned was there, at the door “This is bad for you, 
Glare,” he said, as he helped he* out of the car. “Oh 
well,” said Glare, touched by the remark. How should 
Ned know that it was bad for her? They were in the hall 
now, and Ned was just closing the front door when Mrs. 
Goodrich appeared at the bottom of the steps, looking up 
in an appealing way. The tortoise had won the race. Mrs. 
Goodrich w r as mounting the steps no , and Ned was falling 
back before her. She wouldn’t come in, she was saying, 
as she battered her way into the hall. She had just been 
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passing, and felt that she must just say one word. The com- 
pany stood expectant — Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy and Ned 
and Clare — waiting for the one word, but Mrs. Goodrich 
then began kissing the ladies and shaking hands with the 
gentlemen in a very sympathetic manner, and all hope of 
hearing Mrs. Goodrich’s one word was extinguished by a 
smart rap on the door. 

Mrs. Plumpton was admitted. She had seen the car out- 
side, and had had to come in. She had been thinking so 
much of dear Elsie — I bet you have, thought Elsie. . . . 
The front door was still open, disclosing Alys Lovcjoy in 
the act of dismounting from her bicycle. Alys had seen 
the door open, and had felt that she must just . . . Oh, 
but what a gathering of the clans! Of course, they must all 
rally round Elsie now, mustn’t they! Bet yer life on that, 
thought Elsie, then turned to her husband and murmured 
“Better get rid of some of that cat-poison on this lot.” “Er, 
Ned,” said Mr. Bellamy in an audible and dignified voice, 
“I think we might have the sherry.” “No, no, Ned, you 
mustn’t,” cried Mrs. Goodrich, but without making any 
attempt to waylay Ned. “It’s all right, Mrs. Goodrich,” 
said Ned: “it isn’t as bad as all that, you know.” 

Clare got home as soon as she could, and Mullins met 
her in the hall and began to pour out the saga of Mr. 
Judson’s illness. As the tale proceeded Clare saw out of 
the corner of her eye a starched figure in white descending 
the stairs. Mullins halted in her tale. “ This is Sister — 
Sister ” she began. 

“Mirabcau,” said the starched figure, unmasking a 
battery of teeth: “but no relation. Miss Newlyn, I pre- 
sume? We are holding our own, Miss Newlyn: we can’t say 
more. We arc asleep now, so I slipped down, thinking the 
car might be Dr. Humpherson. While there’s life there’s 
hope — that’s what I always say, Miss Newlyn. If we can 
get a little sleep . . .” 

When she had unpacked, Clare went out at the back of 
the house to savour the beauty of the evening. She had 
come to love this view, and now she must say goodbye — 
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goodbye to the gilded mirror of the stream, to the limpid 
green of the willows, to the golden twine of the hopyard 
figging. But she was getting morbid. She would go indoors 
and look through the letters. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

“VUTELL, Miss Newlyn,'’ said Sister Mirabeau, scat- 
W ing herself at the l3reakfast table, “wc’vc had some 
sleep, I’m happy to say: and, as Dr. Humpherson said, we 
have a constitution of iron. And what I always say in these 
cases, Miss Newlyn, is ‘ While there’s life . . ” 

Clare was feeling ashamed of herself, realising that in 
this crisis of her life she had thought first of herself. And 
yet she was fond of the old man. Harsh and dictatorial 
he might seem to others; but to her he had always been 
kindly, and, in his own way, had shewn thoughtfulness: 
and above all, he had a sense of humour. Perhaps his 
neighbours had little reason to love him, for he had held 
them at arm’s length for some years now: but after all, 
that was largely their fault, and she did not like to hear 
them so obviously revelling in the prospect of the old man’s 
death. Only Mrs. Bellamy seemed moved with genuine 
affection for him, and she might be thought to have more 
cause for grievance than anyone else. Well, they would all 
have to wait again, for as the days went by Mr. Judson 
made it clear once more to all the world that he didn’t 
propose to die just to please them. 

Mr. Judson’s illness had checked the round of mild 
entertainment following the arrival of the Bartlcs, but on 
the first sign of improvement Miss Lovejoy had issued in- 
vitations to a coffee party, and the evening selected was 
just such as she would have chosen to shew off the charms 
of Esau’s Acre: dark woods against the golden glow, a 
white house against the dark woods, a pillar of blue smoke 
uplifted to support the canopy of heaven. She could catch 
the sound of voices at the bottom of the garden, could see 
coloured figures moving between the posts of the pergola, 
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could hear snatches of talk and laughter drawing nearer, 
nearer up the winding steps. 

Clare was a little late, in the rear of the pattering feet as 
ftiey traversed the street of the village. Ahead of her rose 
the black wall of the hill, and in her fancy Miss Lovejoy’s 
garden was some enchanted mountain up whose flank 
wound pilgrims to a fabled temple of the Orient. In the 
doorway at the top, Miss Lovejoy was framed, obviously 
rather excited. “Ah, Enid! And Clare dear! Now how 
many chairs have wc got. I never could count chairs, could 
y< »i, Elsie?” Elsie thought that she could count chairs 
about as easily as most things. “Three on the sofa,” con- 
tinued Miss Lovejoy: “just room for the younger genera- 
tion. Oh, Enid, I wonder if you’d mind. I rather thought 
that that one would do for Lady Bartle.” 

Enid did mind. “Well,” she began, “if she’s not here 
. . .” But then her respect for the Bartles won the (fey, and 
she moved out, albeit with regret. 

“I thought we’d just talk” Alys was saying. 

“There isn’t anything else to do, is there?” said Enid. 

Mrs. Goodrich had been trying to recollect the name of 
that woman — Katie Cookson might remember her— who 
had one arm shorter than the other. Her grandfather 
wrote his will on the back of a postage stamp and hid it 
behind his glass eye. Oh, she wished she could remember 
the name! It began with pn L. 

“Don’i try to think of it, Isabel, then it will come back 
to you,” said Alys from the doorway, and the advice was 
supported by the company, who d, 1 not want Mrs. Good- 
rich to get going. Mrs. Mullinger /oiccd their sentiments 
by asking Isabel why she wanted the name to come back, 
and the question naturally hurt Mrs. Goodrich’s feelings. 
Mrs. Goodrich had thought that it was interesting, but it 
seemed that she wasn’t getting much help. . . . Spanton! 
lhat was it! lone Spanton. It was quite definitely 
shorter. 

“I think I spy them,” said Alys, trying to keep the ex- 
citement out of her voice. 
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“What d’you want us to do about it?” asked Elsie: 
“sing Jerusalem , or something?” 

“No, Elsie, no: certainly not. Just try to treat them as 
if they were quite ordinary people. . . . Ah, Lady Bartlc. 
Good evening, Sir Wilmot. Now I think you know every- 
body. We thought we’d just talk. Now would that chair 
. . . that’s righL that’s right.” 

Mrs. Goodrich found herself next Lady Bartle, and 
seized the opportunity of re-entering the fray. “I was just 
saying, Lady Bartle,” she began, “that I once knew a 
woman with one arm shorter than the other.” 

Alys Lovejoy felt that this was not a good opening to 
the evening’s entertainment. At the same time she did not 
wish to be rude to Isabel, who had had rather a rough 
passage so far. So she decided to steer the conversation 
away to the intellectual heights without hurting Isabel’s 
feelings further, “Such oddities arc remarkable nowadays,” 
she said, “but I suppose, Lady Bartle, that if one had 

lived in the Middle Ages ” Lady Bartlc supposed so 

too, without waiting to hear what it was that her hostess 
supposed. 

“Can we all talk?” whispered Clare to Ned, “or must 
we just sit and listen?” 

Sir Wilmot felt that his wife had pruned the conversa- 
tion with too drastic a hand. “I suppose,” he said, raising 
his voice that all might hear, “ — I suppose that one cannot 
say that natural deformities are necessarily features of an 
earlier age. Look at the Ancient Greeks, for example.” 
There was a pause while the company looked at the 
Ancient Greeks, wondering what they were supposed to 
see. 

“lone was a Greek name, of course,” put in Alys, 
anxious to appease Isabel Goodrich and at the same time 
say something to sustain the high level of the conversation. 

“lone: yes, indeed,” said Sir Wilmot, though he didn’t 
understand the allusion. “I confess that I can’t remember 
much about the lady, but we all know Io, of course — ” 
Sir Wilmot raised his eyebrows and looked round the 
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company — “Io, beloved of Zeus, surely, and turned into 
a cow. Am I light?” 

t There was a general murmur intended to signify recol- 
lection of this interesting occurrence, and the Rector 
remarked that this suggested that me Greeks were, after 
all, subject to natural deformities. Being turned into a 
cow would, in the Rector’s opinion, amount to a consider- 
able deformity. 

“Aha, Rector!” cried Sir Wilmot, who enjoyed this sort 
of thing, “but surely she was turned back again. That is 
so is it not?” All agreed, though none knew. 

“How much longer was one arm than the other, Mrs. 
Goodrich?” asked Dashwood, who thought that Sir Wil- 
mot had had enough rope for the time being. 

“It wasn’t longer , Mr. Bellamy,” said Mrs. Goodrich; 
“it was quite definitely shorter . About that much, 1^ should 
say” — indicating the distance on her own wrist. 

Alys Lovejoy stirred uneasily, feeling that if the talk 
went in Isabel’s direction the evening would be a flop. 
“Lady Bartle,” she said, “I hope you arc prepared to take 
your part in our little village jollification.” Julia Bartle, 
who was finding things a bit flat after the Palace, said 
she hoped so too, thus putting another stopper on Alys’s 
efforts to enliven the evening. CofFee was the only hope, 
and it must be hastened. “Ned,” said Miss Lovejoy, “I 
wonder if you’d be very kind and tell Mrs. Perks that 
we’ll have the coffee when it’s ready.” 

“Oh, Alys, you shouldn’t,” from Isabel Goodrich: then, 
noting the pause, she turned again j_o Lady Bartle. “I was 
just saying when you came in, Lady Bartle, that lone 
Spanton’s grandfather ...” 

The story of Io was coming back to Sir Wilmot. Surely 
she was stung by a gadfly, wasn’t she? After which, as far 
as Sir Wilmot remembered, she swam the Bosphorus. Mrs. 
Goodrich remarked that she didn’t remember anything 
about that. lone was the quiet son when they had been 
at school together — not at all athletic. A good swim for a 
woman, Alys opined. Enid thought she was a cow when 
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she swum it. Elsie thought that would make it worse. Enid 
wasn’t so certain: all cows could swim, but not all women. 
But if a woman could swim, she could probably swim 
better than a cow, surely? But that wasn’t the point, was 
it? The point was — ah, here was the coffee. 

Sir Wilmot, by no means discouraged by the disintegra- 
tion of the previous topic, decided to try again. Had Mrs. 
Plumpton ever visited the Middle East? Not what you 
would call the Middle East, answered Mrs. Plumpton, who 
had spent a holiday at Lowestoft as a girl. Sir Wilmot 
remembered that once in the Kurdu Mountains — “Enid, 
you are black, I know. Sir Wilmot, black or white?” — Sir 
Wilmot remembered once in the Kurdu Mountains — “Sir 
Wilmot, I want you to try one of my barley biscuits — 
quite a local speciality. Enid, you know my barley bis- 
cuits.” Enid did, and plumped for sponge cake. Sir Wilmot 
remembered once in the Kurdu Mountains . . . Mrs. 
Goodrich was saying that the world was very small. It 
was strange that Sir Wilmot should have known lone 
Spanton. She must have taken up swimming after leaving 
school. 

The coffee and cakes were round now, and Alys Lovejoy 
felt able to regard the party as a success. Sir Wilmot ap- 
peared to be well away in the Kurdu Mountains, and Alys 
did wish that Clare would stop talking and listen to Sir 
Wilmot. Such a chance for a girl. If Gloria could, why 
couldn’t Clare? And if Clare would, Ned would: she 
seemed to be leading Ned on. 

But there was silence now, and Clare’s cheeks had 
coloured — she blushed easily — and she had moved away 
from Ned, as far as the sofa would allow. He had happened 
to mention something about Dick coming home on leave. 
He had thought Clare would be sure to have heard. “I 
haven’t heard,” said Clare sharply: “why should I?” 

“Well,” began Ned, “I thought you and ” and then 

Ned had checked himself, and had looked round at Clare, 
and she had edged away from him. Alys Lovejoy had 
watched the little scene, wondering. At any rate Clare 
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was quiet now, and they could all listen to Sir Wilmot. 
The cultured voice flowed on: ct I was just telling Mrs. 
flumpton how during the War I happened to be sent on 
a little mission which took me up into the Kurdu Moun- 
tains 
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Chapter Fifteen 

O N the following morning Mrs. Plumpton was over- 
taken on her way to the Stores by Mrs. Goodrich, 
breathing heavily, and wearing the air of one who has 
news to impart. “What is it, Isabel?” asked Enid, reading 
the signs. “Dr. Humpherson’s car . . . turned in at the 
Hall gates ... I passed Elsie . . . going that way . . . 
didn’t stop.” Ahead of them was Alys, bearing down on 
her bicycle, obviously charged with news of high moment. 
Alys dismounted. “You’ve heard, I suppose?” 

“You mean about ” 

“Yes,” cut in Alys, annoyed to find herself forestalled: 
“where did you get the news?” 

“These things soon get about,” said Mrs. Plumpton, 
hedging. 

“As a matter of fact,” began Mrs. Goodrich, “1 met 

Elsie ” 

“And she told you?” 

“Not in so many words,” answered Mrs. Goodrich: 

“but putting two and two together ” 

“I don't see how Elsie makes two and tw r o,” retorted 
Miss Lovejoy sharply. 

“Please don’t take me up so, Alys. I had already seen 

Dr. Humpherson’s car, so ” 

“So it was obvious,” put in Mrs. Plumpton: “quite 
obvious.” 

“What was?” asked Alys sternly. 

“Well, that something had happened, of course.” 

Alys Lovejoy by now was satisfied that her friends had 
the merest patchwork of information, and that she could 
unfold the story at her own pace, or withhold it altogether 
as she desired. “I heard it all from Miss Millett,” she said 
in an offhand manner, and noted with satisfaction the 
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silent expectancy of her audience. “Stanley Perks had 
been along with the groceries, and had it from Mullins 
.herself . 55 

% Isabel Goodrich could bear it no longer, and decided 
on a shot in the dark. “I didn’t quite gather when , Alys,” 
she said. 

“When what, Isabel ? 55 demanded Miss Lovejoy. 

“Well 55 began Mrs. Goodrich. 

“You didn’t even know it had happened , 55 said Alys, 
“so I don’t sec how you could expect to know when it had 
hapened.” 

Mrs. Goodrich, unable to deny the truth of her friend’s 
statement, stuck out her chin with a look of appeal, as 
though to beg that the torture might cease. “When — when 
was it, Alys?” she asked piteously: but Miss Lovejoy, who 
in truth was herself athirst for details, merely disengaged 
the front wheel of her bicycle from the medley of skirts, 
and made as though to move off. 

“Where aie you off to, Alys?” asked Mrs. Plumpton 
sharply; and Alys, realising that her movements could not 
be hidden, answered that she was thinking of looking in 
at the Mill House to sec if she could be of any help. 

“But Elsie’s out , 55 said Mrs. Plumpton: “Isabel passed 
hei, going to the Hall.” 

Miss Lovejoy thought it best to ignore this remark, and 
remounted her bicycle wbhout further words, and rode 
across the bridge in the direction of the Mill House. 

“So like dear Alys,” commented Mrs. Goodrich at the 
departing figure. “I don’t want t< be unchristian, but I 
can’t think she’ll be wanted there just now.” 

Enid Plumpton, who never took a defeat lying down, 
shewed a more robust spirit. “Well,” she said, “if she can 

go ” Whereupon the two ladies turned about with one 

accord and marched upon the Mill House. 

When Elsie returned from the Hall, she saw Miss Love- 
joy’s bicycle propped against the Mill House steps: and 
when she entered the house, it was Miss Lovejoy’s voice 
that she heard. She stood for a minute or two to listen, 
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then opened the drawing-room door and surveyed the 
scene in some astonishment. In a far corner sat Mrs. 
Goodrich, straining forward, With her chin stuck out, and 
a fixed, glazed look in her eyes: in the foreground Mrs. 
Plumpton was just managing to balance her chair on the 
two back legs by pressing her finger-tips upon the edge of 
a table: and on a sofa under the window sat Alys Lovejoy 
and Dashwood, with empty wineglasses in their hands. 

Alys looked round as Elsie entered the room. “Just say- 
ing, she said, leaning back in her corner of the sofa and 
holding her wine-glass before her, “just saying I’m going 
to tell Mish Millett . . . tell her thish sherry’s very ... it 
ish sherry, isn’t it, Dashwoo’? I call him Dashwoo’, Elsie.” 
Here Enid Plumpton let out a harsh laugh, and clutched 
suddenly at the table to save herself from overbalancing: 
but Alys took no notice. “You don’e mine, Elsie, do you?” 
she said, waving her empty glass in front of her. 

Elsie looked at her husband, but Dashwood avoided her 
glance, and began ostentatiously to collect the wine- 
glasses. Elsie approached him, and whispered in his ear. 
“You’d better see Alys home,” she said. 

When Dashwood returned, Elsie met him in the hall. 
“I’ve poured that filthy stuff down the sink,” she said. 

“Exactly what I suggested some time ago,” retorted 
Dashwood. “I wonder how the old girls are getting on.” 

And that was just what the old girls were wondering. 
Alys Lovejoy had to admit — to herself, of course — that 
she was feeling distinctly queasy. She thought it definitely 
wiser not to venture out again that day. She couldn’t help 
wondering whether anyone had noticed anything. She 
didn’t mind Isabel so much: it w^as Enid whom she feared. 
Enid’s tongue was so sharp, and she never minded what 
she said. However, one couldn’t stay at home for ever: one 
must just brave it out. So on the following morning Alys 
Lovejoy stepped forth with her bicycle, singing Jerusalem 
to keep up her courage and make things seem quite 
normal. And there, sure enough, was Enid, walking 
towards Miss Millett’s. Alys pedalled resolutely forward, 
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determined not to shirk the issue. “Hullo, Enid , 55 she 
called, “how are you this morning?” and to her relief 
*T?nid replied, meekly enough, and with a hint of suspicion 
in her voice, “I’m all right. Why?” So that was how it 
stood, thought Alys. 

The truth was that Enid Plumpton was not too sure of 
her own position, and she too had needed all her courage 
to face her friends. She hoped that there would be no need 
to hark back upon the previous day’s events. It was surely 
much better to look forward, and with this intent she 
br ached the subject of the funeral. Rut here was Isabel: 
Isabel would be able to give them all the details of the 
funeral, no doubt. But Isabel Goodrich seemed more inter- 
ested in the past than in the future. Had either of them 
felt anything? No? Isabel had been just wondering whether 
she’d eaten anything. The Rector and Gloria were quite 
all right, so it had just occurred to her, though slnfdidn’t 
want to say anything unchristian, that it might have been 
that sherry they had had. 

“Sherry, you call it?” retorted Mrs. Plumpton: “sherry 
my foot!” and that seemed to sum up the matter. 
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Chapter Sixteen 

E LSIE had wanted the funeral to be quite quiet and 
private, and the Rector had been willing enough. But 
then the Bishop’s secretary had telephoned to say that the 
Bishop would like to take part in the ceremony. The 
Bishop felt, it was explained, that he would wish to pay 
this last tribute to one who had been among the leading 
laity in the diocese. “Leading poppycock,” retorted the 
Rector to the secretary; “I suppose the Bishop knows that 
the old man never poked his nose inside my church.” The 
secretary jibbed a little at “leading poppycock”, and 
hummed and ha-ed, but finally felt sure that the Bishop 
in his all-wisdom knew all thiit: but his lordship, as the 
Rector would doubtless realise, was the last man to be 
narrow-minded about such things, and anyway . . . well, 
the upshot was that the Bishop was coming, willy-nilly. 
“Must I offer tea, Charles?” asked Mrs. Goodrich in a 
piteous voice. “Certainly not,” said the Rector, who was 
in rather a bad temper: “this is a funeral, Isabel, not a 
tea-party.” 

Alys Lovejoy and Enid Plumpton had agreed to go 
together, and Alys was to lunch with Enid beforehand, 
which would make it seem more of an occasion , and would 
give an opportunity for further discussion of Mr. Judson’s 
will. And the Mullingers were going, and Katie Cookson, 
of course, and a few old friends like that. The Bartles pre- 
sumably would not be there, as they had never even seen 
Mr. Judson. Nevertheless, Sir Wilmot, who couldn’t bear 
to be out of anything, even a funeral, had just wondered 
whether perhaps, as a mark of friendship to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellamy . . . but had been pooh-poohed out of the idea 
by his Julia. Should he send a note, then? Sir Wilmot 
could send as many notes as he liked, retorted his wife, but 
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Sir Wilmot thought that one would be sufficient. Just a 
little line from man to man: 

My dear Bellamy , 

My wife and I don't want to intrude on you and Mrs . Bellamy 
in your sorrow . . . 

“Then why do it?” from Julia over his shoulder. 

but we would wish you to know that you are much in our thoughts 
at this time. 

‘‘Oh, tear it up, Wilmot. They know we’re all wonder- 
ing about the money, and we’ll hear about that soon 
enough. Milman is corning on to tea with us, so he’ll tell 
you all about the funeral, though I don’t know why you 
should want to know.” 

Lady Bartle had hit the nail on the head abdht Mr. 
Jud son’s money. Everybody was wondering whether or 
not it was to go to Mrs. Bellamy. The will wasn’t with the 
lawyers, if Mullins was to be believed. And who was there 
to believe but Mullins, who had developed into a sort of 
unofficial news agency during the last few days, and had 
let it be known that Mrs. Bellamy had said that no search 
was to be made for the will till after the funeral. This 
action on Elsie’s part was highly approved by her friends. 
It was only decent, and it prolonged the period of wonder- 
ing and discussion in the most interesting fashion. Mrs. 
Plumpton had seen Dashwood Bellamy going up the 
drive one evening, but inquiry be way of Miss Millett 
and Stanley Perks elicited the information from Mullins 
that Mrs. Bellamy had had the library door locked, 
so Mr. Bellamy had not been able to do any ferreting 
around. 

But though Mullins might talk, there w*as no getting 
anything out of Clare. Elsie had asked her to come round 
to the Mill House till she could settle her future, but Clare, 
though grateful for the kind intention, had declined the 
invitation. She hated to be beholden to anyone, and any- 
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way there was business to wind up at the Hall, and pack- 
ing to be done, and she didn’t want to leave Mullins alone 
in the house: moreover — the real reason — she knew that? 
Dick was at home for the week-end. Ned had told hex," 
that evening at Esau’s Acre, that Dick was coming, and 
Dick had already rung her up twice, and had tried to 
bribe Mullins to let him in at the front door. So there was 
no doubt that Dick was at home — not that there ever was 
much doubt about it when Dick was at home. She would 
have to meet him at the funeral, she supposed: but even 
Dick wouldn’t make love at a funeral, surely. It wasn’t so 
much the love-making: she could deal with that: it was 
the fear lest people should see it, and talk about it, and 
link her name with Dick’s. Even Ned had seemed to think 
that there was something in it. So Clare, who was unhappy 
enough as it was, was made unhappier still by the im- 
minence of Dick. 

But the funeral had to be faced, and here at last Clare 
stood, facing it. There had been heavy rain in the morn- 
ing, and the sodden trees were dripping, and Clare’s feet 
were already wet from standing in the unkempt gra>s of 
the churchyard. They had just come out of the church 
and were arranging themselves round the grave. Alys 
Lovejoy was reflecting that pudding in the middle of' the 
day never suited her, but if she had refused it, Enid would 
have taken offence: Enid was so touchy. And Enid was 
thinking how one missed flowers on a coffin. There was 
just a bunch of roses picked by Elsie from the Hall garden 
because the old man loved roses: but they shouldn’t have 
been pink, and flame, and crimson — almost vulgar, and 
quite unsuitable for a death. And Mrs. Goodrich was wish- 
ing the Rector had put on his rubber overboots; and Dash- 
wood was wondering whether Elsie would consider a game 
of bridge tonight; and Elsie was wondering if she could 
have Mrs. Moulc to do the washing-up every morning; 
and Ned was wondering why they didn’t strip the ivy from 
the church porch; and Dick’s eyes were roving, roving: 
ah, there she was — at the back, with Mullins, 
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They were all in place now, and the Rector was reading 
the magic words: 

‘"Man that is horn of a woman hath but a short time to live , 
and i v full of misery . He cometh up , and is cut down, like a 
jlo7ver; he fleeth as it were a shadow , and mow continueth in 
one stay” 

v Magic words, truly, but Clare could not fit them to old 
Mr. Judson: a short time to live: full of misery: a cut 
fi< vvcr: a shadow. She could hear his heavy tread on the 
stairs, and the tap of his stick on the floor; could hear his 
chair creak as he bent forward for his stick; could see his 
hand tremble and his eye twinkle as he pointed to the 
waste-paper basket. The Rector was reading on, but Clare 
was no longer attending. Those last words by their very 
inappositeness had seemed to bring the old man to life 
again, as though in protest. Clare wriggled out a handker- 
chief and started to dab at her eyes, and then pretended 
to blow her nose, fearful lest they think that she was 
feigning a sorrow which she did not feel. She looked up, 
and met Dick’s glance, looking at her out of the corners 
of his eyes, pulling down his mouth to mask a smile. Clare 
looked away quickly. The earlh was falling on the coffin 
with a hollow, pattering sound. A gust of wind sent the 
raindrops showering from the trees and puffed out the 
Rector’s surplice as though he were under sail across 
the green and choppy sea of the hummocky graveyard. 

The Bishop had pronounced the blessing now, and the 
service was over. They were pressing forward to the grave, 
and Mullins was wishful for a last look. Clare’s sole desire 
was to escape from Dick, so she told Mullins that she was 
going straight back to the house because her feet were wet. 
Mullijii^ischarged her duty to the living by giving strict 
o the changing of stockings, and then advanced 
pi grave. Clare stole away, looking as uncon- 
light be. She had passed the Rectory and was 
I the Hall gate when she heard footsteps behind 
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her, then a voice: “I say, Clare.” Her first impulse was to 
hurry on; but what was the good? So after a few paces she 
stopped and turned. “Oh!” she said, startled. The remark 
seemed inadequate, but there wasn't much more to be 
said: “Oh, it’s you!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Ned; “did you think it was Dick?” 

“Yes, but I . . . your voices are so alike.” 

They stood for a moment, each wondering what to say 
next. “I saw you come away,” said Ned falteringly, “so I 
just wanted to say ... I mean, I do wish you’d . . . and 
I know Dick would want it too.” 

“It’s awfully kind of your mother to ask me,” said Clare, 
interpreting Ned’s remarks as best she could: “and of you 
too, Ned. I do . . .” 

They began to walk on, with Clare explaining that she 
couldn’t stay in Little Stammering longer than was neces- 
sary to wind up Mr. Juclson’s affairs. They turned in at 
the Hall gate. “Don't bother to come up the avenue,” said 
Clare. 

“Oh well,” said Ned, “I lia\en’t got anything better to 
do,” and he walked on beside her. They w^ere neaiing the 
house when a figure was seen crossing the lawn in their 
direction. “There's Dick,” said Ned, stopping in his w r alk. 
“I think I’ll push off.” 

“No, Ned, no!” said Clare, clutching Ned’s arm in her 
eagerness. He looked round at her, surprised at her 
vehemence, but made no further attempt to leave liei . 

Dick had stopped; was looking at them; was walking 
towards them now. “Hullo,” he said. 

“Where have you come from?” said Clare, by way of 
saying something. 

“I cut across the hopyard from the church,” said Dick. 
He stood facing them, a few paces away, expecting that 
Ned would leave the field clear for him. “Are you going 
home?” he asked of his brother. 

“Yes,” said Ned, “I’ll come with you.” ^ 

This was not what Dick wanted. “I’m not just 

yet,” he said. 
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“I can wait,” said Ned stolidly. Clare might not want 
company, but she certainly didn’t want Dick’s. 

“Well,” she said, “Pm going in. Goodbye, and thank 
you, Ned.” The thanks might have been merely for Ned’s 
escort home, or for some greater service rendered. Clare 
nodded to the two brothers, and crossed the gravel sweep. 

“Clare!” called Dick, stepping forward, but Clare only 
turned and waved, and let herself in at the front door. 
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Chapter Seventeen 

N OBODY had wanted Elsie to start looking for the 
will at once, but it was now two days since the funeral, 
and nothing appeared to have been done. Concerted 
action was called for, and Elsie was summoned to morn- 
ing coffee at The Chestnuts: just Alys would be there, as 
Enid Plumpton explained. It would have looked too much 
like an inquisition to have had Isabel there too, but Isabel 
had been told that she might drop in casually at half- 
time. When, therefore, the front-door bell rang before they 
had finished their coffee, Enid took care to wonder aloud 
who it could be, as she went to answer the door. “Why, 
here’s Isabel!” she announced a moment later, with the 
air of someone introducing a pleasant surprise. Mrs. Good- 
rich peered into the room. “I hope Tin not late,” she 
said. 

“Late?” echoed Enid sharply: “what d’you mean, 
Isabel? You weren’t supposed to be coming at all.” 

“Oh no,” said Isabel, “nor I was!” 

They talked on indifferent matters for a little longer, 
and then Enid, with a warning roll of the eyes in Alys’s 
direction, said that she supposed poor Elsie must be ter- 
ribly busy just now, what with all Our Friend’s business 
to wind up. Here Alys started stirring her empty teacup 
with a nervous motion, while Isabel sat forward in her 
chair, clasped her hands round her knees, and gazed hard 
at Elsie. Elsie said she was leaving all that to Mr. Barnes 
and Clare. It was strange that they couldn’t find a will, 
but her theory was that her uncle wanted her to have the 
money, but wished to shew his disapproval of her by not 
leaving it to her by will. That was the way the old man’s 
mind worked. 

Elsie’s explanation was brushed aside. Couldn’t find , 
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Elsie? But where had she looked? Elsie had hunted high 
and low, and so had Clare and Mullins and Mr. Barnes. 
And the fact that Mr. Barnes knew nothing about a will 
/did suggest . . . Alys, who was of softer metal than Enid, 
began to crumple up. Of course, if that was the case, she 
began: but Enid, scenting desertion of the cause, took 
desperate measures to rally her forces. They had all three 
decided that they couldn’t leave Elsie to do all the work. 
They must help one another, and they were all going to 
help hunt for the will. 

Elsie reported the result of her visit when she got home. 

“You mean to say that you’re going to let that pack 
loose in the house this afternoon?” asked Dashwood in 
indignation. 

“Why not?” said Elsie: “they can’t do any harm, can 
they?” 

“But hang it all,” cried Dashwood, “they may find the 
damned thing!” 

It was a Saturday, and Ned got home from the office 
after lunch, and found a note from his mother to say that 
they had all gone along to the Hall. It was years since he 
had been in the Hall, and he was curious to see the house 
again, so he decided to follow. When he arrived, the front 
door was open, and he went in. It was dark and gloomy 
inside: black woodwork and crimson walls, whence giant 
antlers sprang like fungoid growths, with rustic scenes in 
oils, obscure and gloomy with the rest, and at the stairs’ 
foot a pompous grandfather clock, whose finial awry belied 
its pomp, ticking away with a loud, insistent tick as though 
to remind all men of time’s headlong passage. The hall 
was empty, but Ned could hear a confused sound of talk- 
ing from a door ajar on the right. Then quick footsteps 
sounded on the stone floor, and Mullins entered from the 
left, bearing a small stepladder couched under her arm in 
the manner of a knight’s lance. Mullins charged across the 
hall, turning her head towards Ned In passing. “Did you 
ever?” she said, and advanced to the attack, butting open 
the door of the library with the end of the ladder, and 
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letting loose a great blast of conversation into the hall. 
Ned looked into the room, and saw Alys Lovejoy, balanced 
on a stepladder, handing down to his father a largo 
engraving of The Children of Israel crossing the Red Sea. “Ah, 
Enid, 55 she called out, “there are your steps. Steps for Mrs. 
Plumpton, please, Mullins. Now we really are getting on. 
Take care, Mr. Bellamy, don’t drop it, please. Now for 
The Pillar of Smoke” “Alys,” cried Elsie, “I wish you’d 
leave those pictures alone.” “Elsie,” said Mrs. Plumpton, 
“could Mullins fetch me a pair of cutting-out scissors?” 
“Better ask Mullins,” said Elsie, “but you aren’t going to 
rip up those curtains, if you please, Enid.” “Clare,” said 
Mrs. Goodrich, “do you happen to know when this carpet 
was last taken up?” 

But Clare had turned as Ned came in. “How good of 
you to come!” she said with a smile. “We’re very short of 
helpers, as you see.” 

“Are you spring-cleaning or something?” asked Ned, 
puzzled. 

“Elsie,” called Alys from fresh heights, “which year was 
this paper put on? Think carefully.” 

“I don’t know and 1 don’t care,” said Elsie, “so it’s no 
good me thinking carefully.” 

“I’ve found a loose floorboard here,” announced Isabel 
Goodrich. 

“Well,” said Elsie, “I’m glad somebody’s found some- 
thing. What are you doing up there, Enid?” Mrs. Plump- 
ton, mounted on the second stepladder, was flapping about 
among the curtain-tops as though some giant biid had 
been imprisoned in the room. “I wish you’d come down.” 

“I suppose you realise, Elsie,” answered Enid, “that 
these curtains arc lined and padded, don’t you?” 

“Ned,” said Mrs. Goodrich, “I wonder if you could get 
this floorboard up for me?” 

“What d’you want it up for, Mrs. Goodrich?” asked 
Ned. 

“Well, you never know, do you!” answered Mrs. Good- 
rich mysteriously. “Did I ever tell you the story of ” 
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“Is that lone Spanton again?” called Enid from the 
heights. 

There was a sound of rending wood. “Ned,” cried Elsie, 
f“what on earth arc you doing? Put that floorboard back 
at once! Isabel, what are you grubbing about down there 

for?” 

“Now, Elsie, please don’t take me up so,” said Isabel, 
lising from her knees. “If you don’t want the floor taken 
up, i wish you had told me. I suppose you have no objec- 
tion to my trying the panelling?” 

‘‘None whatever. Rip off the panelling, will you, Ned?” 

“No, Elsie, no. I shall just tap as a preliminary.” 

“Well, l wish you’d tapped the floor as a preliminary. 
Put that board back, Ned.” 

“Alys,” said Mrs. Goodrich, advancing across the room, 
“1 shall want to come there.” „ 

“Start over the other side, Mrs. Goodrich, and follow 
us round,” said Dashwood. 

“Well, I suppose that might do. . . . Now, Elsie, come 
here. Do you lieai that? and now that? Any difference?” 

“Sounds the same to me,” said Elsie. 

“I can’t say 1 agree with you. Ned, just listen to me 
tapping!” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Plumpton had descended from her 
ladder. “What are you up to now, Isabel?” she said. 

“1 didn’t know that I w.i up to anything, Enid. Do you 
notice anything, Ned?” 

“I don’t quite know what I’m supposed to notice,” said 
Ned. 

“Now for The Plague of Locusts” said Miss Lovejoy, as 
Dashwood moved the ladder along the wall. 

“I’m going to start on the books now,” announced 
Enid. 

“You’ll have to do each one separately, Enid,” said Mrs. 
Goodrich, turning for a moment f r om the panelling. 
“Hold each one upside down and shake.” 

“My dear Isabel,” said Enid, “I think I know how to 
look for a will in a book, thank you.” 
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“Oh, I see,’ 5 said Ned, “you’re looking for a will, arc 
you?” 

“What did you think we were doing, Ned?” asked Mrs. 
Goodrich from the panelling. 

“Well, I reall/ don’t see how he was to know,” said 
Elsie: “he comes in and sees Enid flapping about in the 
top of the curtains, and Alys getting down all the pictures, 
and you scrabbling on the floor, Isabel, and rapping on 
the panels: and then you expect him to guess that it was 
poor old Uncle Edward, and not you three, who had gone 
off his head. I can see more or less what you and Enid are 
driving at, but Alys and her pictures completely beats 
me.” 

“What are you saying, Elsie?” asked Alys, handing 
down another picture. 

“You completely beat her, she said,” answered Dash- 
wood. “What’s this one? Oh, Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
I suppose.” 

“But surely,” said Ned, “if Uncle Edward made a will, 
he wouldn’t want to scw r it up in the curtains, would he?” 

“I agree about the curtains, Ned,” said Mrs. Goodrich, 
“but people do strange things, you know. I was just telling 
you about lone ” 

“Oh, don’t let’s have lone Spanton’s grandfather again,” 
said Mrs. Plumpton, shaking out The Complete Works of 
T ennyson. 

“It’s much more likely,” said Elsie, “that / might have 
wanted to hide the will. But 1 shouldn’t have bothered to 
put it behind the wallpaper. I should just have burnt it.” 

“Shall I put the kettle on, Mrs. Bellamy?” said Clare. 

“Oh Elsie, you shouldntf from Mrs. Goodrich. 

“Enid,” said Alys, “could you move along, so that I 
can put the ladder there?” 

“No, Alys, I couldn’t.” 

“Oh,” said Alys, and advanced the ladder in Enid’s 
direction. 

“Alys,” said Enid, “if you come another step ” 

“Well,” said Alys, “if you call that co-operation ” 
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“I don’t , 55 .^aid Enid: “I’ve no wish to co-operate with 
that tomfoolery of taking all the pictures down.” , 

“Tomfoolery indeed!” shouted Alys: “you’re a great 
/leal too fond of that word, Enid!” 

“Well, Alys,” said Mrs. Goodrich, “I must say I don’t 
quite understand ” 

“Nobody expects you to understand anything, Isabel,” 
snapped Enid, switching a surprise attack on her new ally, 

“Oh,” said Isabel, “then we know where we stand, 
don’t we!” 

“Come on, dears,” said Elsie soothingly: “there’s going 
to be tea in the morning-room in a few minute's.” 

Ned lingered behind when the party had broken up. 
Clare had returned to the library, and he could hear her 
moving about the room. “Can I help?” he asked, going to 
the door. 

“No, thank you,” said Clare, without turning round 
hum the window. 

“Gloomy sort of house, this,” said Ned from the door. 

“I like it,” said Clare. 

'The conversation was not progressing very well. “When 
are vou off, Clare?” asked Ned after a pause. 

“Tuesday or Wednesday, I expect,” answered Clare. 

Ned was leaning against the door-jamb, gazing at 
Clare’s back view. “Well,” he said at length, “if I can’t 
do anything . . . So-long.” 
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Chapter Eighteen 

T HEY all thought it a pity that Clare had to go — all 
except Gloria, who really couldn’t feel sorry about it. 
It wasn’t that she disliked Clare — Gloria wasn’t that sort 
at all: but there was no doubt that Clare was in the way, 
and when anyone or anything got in Gloria’s way, she 
naturally liked to remove the obstacle. She was good- 
natured enough, and bore no malice, but she realised that 
the removal of Clare would save her a lot of trouble. Clare 
was very pretty — prettier than herself, as Gloria was ready 
to admit: and Clare, she guessed, was fond of Ned. 

* Now Gloria was fond of Ned too: indeed, by dint of 
gazing hard at him as she worked on his portrait, Gloria 
had discovered all sorts of delights in Ned’s face, and was 
beginning to think that she had fallen in love with him. 
And if the course of true love was to run smoothly, it would 
obviously be better to have Clare out of the way. At the 
same time, it would be nice to part friends with Clare, so 
she had asked her up to the studio for a drink on that same 
evening when they had been hunting lor the will. And if 
Gloria could at the same time make it quite clear that Nod 
was her property — well, no hairn would be done. 

So Gloria got the studio ready for her visitor. She started 
by putting the easel with Ned’s portrait in a prominent 
position, and then changed her mind, and stood it to face 
the wall. After all, one didn’t want to be too blatant about 
things, and it might be better to convey the suggestion 
that the portrait was a little private matter between her 
and Ned. Having thus banished the easel, Gloria smoked 
a couple of cigarettes, just to get the atmosphere right, 
you know, then set out two earthenware mugs, a crock 
of water, and a half-empty bottle of gin. She herself 
preferred gin-and-orange, but she realised that gin-and- 
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water was much more artistic. Next she put on an artist’s 
smock, and surveyed with some satisfaction the stains 
of paint and nicotine on her hands. And having done 
/A] this, she threw a moth-eaten rug over a low and 
shoddy couch, and arranged herself on the couch in the 
manner of a Bohemian Madame Recamier. There was 
no-one to see her, certainly, but it would help to get the 
atmosphere right. 

And then, when the time came, Gloria let Clare in l^er- 
self, and brought her up to the studio. “You mean to? say 
you’.e never been up here!” she was saying, thou&p she 
knew quite well that Clare had never been: “but, my|d^ar, 
how simply disgraceful! Of course I just live up herflf* One 
gets right away , you set. But it’s just too ivretched to think 
of your leaving us, Clare. There won’t be a soul left talk 
to,” and so on, and so on. They sat side by side the 
couch, and smoked, and drank gin, and then there \were 
steps on the attic stairs, and the door opened, and in c^me 
Ned. 

“Hul-Zfl, Ned!” cried Gloria in feigned surprise: “hoW 
did you get in?” 

“By the door,” said Ned. “Hullo, Clare. Your mother 
let me in,” he added, turning to Gloria. 

“Well, it’s very nice to see you,” said Gloria. As a matter 
of fact she had asked him in, but she hoped to maintain the 
fiction that he had come unbi dden. “Help yourself to gin, 
Ned,” she added. “You know where the mugs arc kept.” 
This sounded a pleasant note of familiarity, but Gloria’s 
trump card was still in hand. “Ned," she said, “I’d love 
to have Clare’s opinion. W ould you mind awfully?” 

“Mind what?” asked Ned. 

Gloria nodded mysteriously towards the easel. Till now, 
the portrait had been a secret between Ned and Gloria, 
and Ned would have preferred it to remain so. “She won’t 
want to see that,” he said. 

“What is it?” said Clare. “Since you’re so secretive 
about it, of course I want to see it.” 

“It’s simply frightful,” said Gloria, rising from the couch 
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as though with reluctance. She dragged the easel towards 
the light of the window, then turned the portrait to face 
Clare. Clare rose to her feet, and gazed at the unfinished 

portrait of a young man. “Oh,” she said, “who ” and 

then checked herself. The exclamation had been involun- 
tary, and she wouldn’t finish the sentence when she dis- 
covered her mistake. “It’s very — ” she was going to say 
‘“]ike”, but changed her mind — “it’s very clever,” she said. 
So this was why Gloria had asked her up to the studio! 
She was leaving, would probably never see Ned again, 
and Gloria wanted to gloat over her. No, that wasn’t right: 
she just wanted to make certain of Ned. 

Clare knew that she could have taken some small re- 
venge-' about the portrait, but what would be the good? 
“Am t really like that?” Ned was saying, and Clare was 
inclined to answer “Not in the least,” but she forbore “I 
congratulate you, Ned,” she said, “on attaining the 
Englishman’s ambition at the age of — let me see, it’s 
twenty-six now, isn’t it!” She could at least shew that she 
Anew his age. 

“I can assure you I had no ambition to be painted,” 
said Ned, seeking to clear himself, and with no desire to 
incriminate Gloria. 

“But what artist could resist you, Ned?” said Clare. 
She spoke playfully, but there was a lump in her throat. 
Dick might be the more attractive of the tw r o superficially, 
but there was something very appealing about Neck He 
seemed to ask for one’s help, wdiile Dick took pleasure in 
scorning it. But she must say something more about the 
portrait. “I think you’re marvellous, Gloria,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s — it’s just hopeless ,” said Gloria, gazing at the 
portrait with considerable satisfaction. “When are you 
actually off, Clare?” she added, blowing out a great cloud 
of smoke, and taking a gulp at her gin. Having exposed 
the portrait, she was ready enough to change the subject. 

“Tuesday or Wednesday,” answered Clare, with the 
feeling that they all wanted to get rid of her. Well, two or 
three days, and she wouldn’t bother them any more. Not 
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that she was bothering them very much now. Gloria had 
sc ; ' ~d her palette and brushes. “One minute, Ned , 55 she 
called. Ned was mooning around with a mug in his hand, 
peering at some of Gloria’s daubs on a shelf. “You were 
just right a second ago , 55 went on Gloria. “Tiny bit this 
way, that’s right.” 

Glare tossed off the remains of her gin. “Well,” she said, 
“Til leave you to it.” 

“Oh, Glare darling, you simply can't go yet. I haven’t 
seen you!” 

N d stood behind Gloria, looking over her shoulder at 
Clare. “Well, if you’re off, Clare,” he said, “I think I’ll 
come ” 

“Oh, be an angel and let me finish your cheek, Ned. 
If you simply must be going, Clare dear, will you let 
yourself ouG And I’m not saying goodbye , of course.”.. 
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Chapter Nineteen 

T HE Bishop of Severnhampton had made the wise 
resolve to keep every Monday free, so far as possible, 
for his own pursuits: and since his sister, Lady Bartle, 
considered herself as one of the Bishop’s pursuits, it was 
natural that she should select that day for a visit to the 
Palace. Lady Bartle had suggested lunch, but Mrs. Plumbc 
had been quite firm — unnecessarily firm, as Julia thought 
— and had said that it was to be tea or nothing; and as 
tea was a good deal better than nothing in Lady Bartle’s 
estimation, tea it was: tea in the long library upstairs, 
with the honey-coloured columns, and the books in gold 
and russet, and the round bow-window looking down on 
the weedy moat, with a golden swan in the sunlight and a 
swan in blue in the shadows. 

Tea was over now, and Lady Bartle was suggesting to 
the Bishop that they might have their talk. Julia Bartle 
always expected to have a talk with her brother when they 
met, and it was generally accepted that it was a treat for 
the Bishop to talk with Julia. Dear Totty was all very well 
— a very good wife in her way, no doubt, though it cer- 
tainly wasn’t Julia’s way — but, as Julia would often say 
to her husband, Totty was no match for the Bishop in 
brains: the poor man was intellectually starved. So, 
though dotty was often present, she was not expected to 
take any prominent part in the conversations. But on this 
occasion Julia had that to say which would be easier said 
in Totty’s absence, so she armed herself with what she 
believed to be an ingratiating smile tmd said, “Totty dear, 
I know you’ve a thousand and one things to do. You’re so 
wonderful.” 

“I’m not feeling particularly wonderful today,” said 
Totty, seeing her sister-in-law’s drift. 
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“Oh, but she is, isn’t she, Milman!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Bishop, implying that his wife 
was feeling particularly wonderful that day, whatever she 
might say. 

Thus encouraged, Julia resumed the attack. “Milman 
will entertain me till I have to go, won’t you, Milman? 
So don't stand on ceremony with me, To tty.” 

But Julia’s blandishments only hardened Totty’s re- 
sulve. “I’m not going to stand on anything,” she said. “I’m 
going to sit down and do my knitting. But you can talk.” 

Julia, finding her smile no longer of use, switched it off. 
“Oh, very well,” she said, in a making-the-best-of-it tone 
of voice. 

The Bishop lit his pipe and settled himself comfortably 
for the talk, but as soon as he had done so Totty advanced 
upon him with a tape-measure. “Just stand-up for a 
minute, will you, Milman,” she said. “I w’ant your waist 
measurement.” 

“Really, dotty 1 ” said Julia: “just as poor Milman had 
got settled!” 

“I can’t help it,” said Totty: “bishops have to have their 
tummies measured like everybody else. Hold your coat 
out, Milman. Forty-two. 1 was afraid so.” 

The Bishop put an inquiring hand to his waist, then 
settled back in his chair once more and took up his pipe, 

4 And how arc the Stammci mgs, Julia?” he asked. 

Julia told how old Air. Judson had apparently died in- 
testate, and how Mrs. Bellamy would presumably come 
in to the estate. Then, as there seemed no prospect of 
getting rid of Totty, she embarKed on her main theme. 
She didn’t want to bother Milman: he had quite enough 
people bothering him already — this with a look at Totty, 
|iwho sat, impervious to insult, plying her knitting-needles, 
fjulia only wanted a word of advice. It really all arose 
from old Air. Judson’s death. The old man had employed 
a girl as secretary — one Glare Newlyn. A strange job 
for a girl, it would seem, but Julia didn’t wish to imply 
anything, of course. 
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“Newlyn? Newlyn?” said the Bishop, thinking it more 
charitable to skirt round the thing Julia didn’t wish to 
imply: “any relation of the Vicar of Spark Green, I 
wonder?” 

Julia had no idea. She could only hope, for the credit 
of the Church, that this particular young lady wasn’t a 
clergyman’s daughter. All she knew positively was that 
Clare Newlyn hadn’t a penny to her name, and yet had 
all the men running after her. She had got the two Bel- 
lamy boys at the end of a string, she was told. 

“You’re rather taking away the poor girl’s character, 
aren’t you?” said Totty: “I should think a girl would 
need a bit of flirting to keep her alive in a place like 
that.” 

“That’s not the point, Totty,” said Julia firmly: “and 
we’re quite alive in the Stammerings, thank you. She’s 
welcome to do what she likes so far as I’m concerned, 
provided she keeps clear of my domain.” 

“Oh, Julia!” cried Totty, “don’t sayshe’s setting her cap 
at Wilmot! Fourteen, sixteen, eighteen. That would be 
fun!” 

“Totty dear, really!” remonstrated the Bishop, and 
Julia reinforced the remonstrance with a look. Then she 
turt|^d round towards her brother as though to exclude 
Totty from the conversation. “The point is, Milman,” 
she said, “that Wilmot feels the need of a secretary. He 
has an idea tor a novel, as 1 think I told you, and I 
agree that some steady writing would serve to fill the gap 
made by his enforced absence from public work. Well, 
somewhat unwisely, as I think, he mentioned his need for 
a secretary to this girl, without consulting me. It was after 
church yesterday, when we were all talking outside. 1 
can’t gather that he even offered the young woman the 
job, but she of course snapped at it, and Wilmot, quite- 
unreasonably as it seems to me, feels bound to take her.” 

“But if she’s a competent secretary ” began Totty. 

“Forty-four, forty-six, forty-eight.” 

“That’s not the point, Totty.” Totty was always failing 
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to grasp the point. “The point is that if I am to have a 
young girl living in the house, I must be particular as to 
whom 1 have.” 

“Certainly,” said the Bishop: “yes indeed.” 

“Sixty-eight, seventy, seventy-two,” said Totty on a 
crescendo, laying her knitting in her lap. “Milman, re- 
member seventy-two.” 

“Really, Totty, you seem to forget that it’s Milman’s 
day off.” 

“I don’t see why a bishop shouldn’t remember seventy- 
two. even on his day off. But, Julia,” added Totty, revert- 
ing to the main topic, “surely Wilmot can look after 
himself, can’t he?” 

“Of course,” interposed the Bishop quickly: “of course 
lie can, Totty. Wc aren't thinking of Wilmot, are we, 
Julia?” And then it occurred to the Bishop that perhaps 
they were thinking of Wilmot. “At least ” he added. 

“No, Milman, of course we aren’t,” said Julia, “and 
I’m really surprised that Totty should hint at any such 
thing.” 

“Then where’s the harm?'’ asked Totty. Julia was silent. 
She hadn’t wanted Totty butting in to the discussion. 
“Where’s the harm?” repeated Totty. 

“The harm, as you call it,” said Julia with dignity, “is 
if one happens to have a son who is likely to be at home 
during the long vacation.” 

“Oh — -Giles?” said Totty: “well, can’t Giles look after 
himself?” The Bishop was wondering the same thing, but 
didn’t quite like to say so. 

“Giles is perfectly capable of looking after himself, 
thank you,” said Julia with a sniff. 

“Then what’s all the fuss about?” 

“If anyone is making a fuss, Totty, I should say that it 
is you.” 

“Well, well,” said the Bishop, anxious to keep the peace, 
“I shall be thinking about it, Julia: i < an assure you that 
I shall be thinking about it.” And with that assurance 
Lady Bartle had to be satisfied. She had not had any clear 
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idea as to what the Bishop could do to help, and she now 
knew that he did not propose to do anything: for she well 
knew that when the Bishop thought about a thing, he 
never did anything about it. 
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Chapter Twenty 

L ADY BARTLE’S statement that Clare Newlyn had 
snapped at Sir Wilmot’s offer was quite unfair, though 
it was certainly true that Clare had accepted gladly 
enough what she took to be a definite proposal. It was 
aft r the morning service, when Clare was feeling miser- 
able. She was to leave on Tuesday: leave this little world 
in which her hopes of happiness seemed confined: and the 
little world, as she thought, would go on without her, not 
missing her, forgetting her altogether in a few weeks 5 time. 
She was positively wallowing in self-pity. And then, out 
in the churchyard, had come this sudden reprieve. Sir 
Wilmot had stepped up to her in the friendliest manner, 
and had asked her what she proposed doing next; and 
when she had told him that she had made no plans as 
yet, he had said, “Why don’t you come along and help 
me ? 55 and this casual remark had led in a few minutes to 
a definite arrangement. 

There was perhaps a trifle more behind the proposal 
than Sir Wilmot’s need for a secretary. His was an artistic 
nature, and he admired beauty in all its forms: and among 
such, the female form naturally took high place. Had he 
not already been attracted by Clare’s good looks, he would 
probably not have thought of asking her to take the post: 
and had not Clare been so charming, he would un- 
doubtedly have consulted his wife before making the 
proposal. As it was, the best he could do was to suggest 
to Julia that the matter had been casually, almost acci- 
dentally arranged. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
explanation deceived Lady Bar tie. She had noted in her 
husband a certain weakness for the ciner sex, and it was 
this awareness, added to anxiety for her son Giles, which 
had led to the visit to the Palace. All this the Bishop had 
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understood. He too knew Sir Wilmot’s little weakness, and 
Julia knew' that he knew. The Bishop really did think it 
was . . . well, you would have thought that with a wife 
like Julia . . . and Julia thought so too. Other men could 
be perfectly content with the most ordinary women: you 
had only to think of Milman and Totty. . . . And perhaps 
the Bishop thought of Milman and Totty too, and gave 
himself a little pat on the back at the thought: though of 
course, being a bishop, you couldn’t have w r andered far, 
even if you’d wanted to. . . . Anyway, though the Bishop 
had not been prepared to act, Julia had taken some com- 
fort from knowing that he was aware of the danger. 

Of all this Clare knew nothing. All her friends seemed 
pleased that she was staying, and even Gloria managed to 
say with apparent conviction that it was simply too grand. 
And as Clare settled down, she found the Old Rectory 
very pleasant, with its leisured, cultured life. She liked the 
white-painted study where she worked, with the sun shin- 
ing in on the birchwood furniture and the coloured prints 
and the carpet of tomato red: she liked the well-served 
meals in the cool green dining-room, complete with cut 
glass and weighty Georgian silver and a genuine parlour- 
maid clothed in black and white: she liked even the dis- 
tant sound of Lady Bartle warbling an old French song 
to her own accompaniment on the spinet. It was such a 
pleasure to find that in spite of the income tax and the 
death duties and all that, there were still some people 
who could hold aloft the torch of culture, and keep a 
black-and-wdiite parlour-maid, and warble old French 
songs to a spinet in the middle of the morning: and it all 
contrasted so strongly with the gloomy, workaday atmo- 
sphere and slapdash meals at the Hall. 

The secretarial work was interesting too. Sir Wilmot 
would discuss with Clare the opening phases of his novel, 
and would even ask her advice; and there were letters 
from all sorts of interesting people — charming, learned, 
witty letters, often dated from an Oxford College or the 
Athenaeum — which demanded and received charming, 
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learned, and witty replies from Sir Wilmot: the sort of 
letters, Clare decided, which would look very w r ell when 
Sir Wilmot’s Life came to be written. And Sir Wilmot 
himself was so friendly, and talked so familiarly and amus- 
ingly of the Bishop of This and the Master of That, that 
Clare began to feel that she too moved within that 
charmed circle of theologians, philosophers, and men of 
letters. 

Lady Bartle was by no means so friendly as her husband, 
and proved indeed a fly in the ointment to Clare — a fly 
which wore on its countenance a permanent look of re- 
proof, and was continually popping into the study to see 
what was going on. Clare was not unduly upset by this 
behaviour, since she did not think that it was aimed 
especially at herself. She did her best to win her ladyship’s 
good opinion, but when she did not seem to makevhead- 
wav, she resigned herself to a sort of armed neutrality. 

Such was the state of affair., at the Old Rectory when 
Clare one morning saw a figure flash past the study win- 
dow on a bicycle. Sir Wilmot was dictating letters with 
his back to the window, and Lady Bartle was lifting up her 
rich contralto in a corner of the house. Clare heard the 
front-door bell, and footsteps, and noted the sudden dous- 
ing of the rich contralto. Then silence reigned without, 
while the even, mellow tones of Sir Wilmot dictated a 
witty letter to a learned Dean. Then footsteps again, 
approaching quickly. The door was flung open, and in 
burst Lady Bartle. Sir Wilmot, serving crisis, paused on 
an aphorism. What could he do for nis Julia? Do? echoed 
Lady Bartle: he could remove a madwoman from the 
drawing-room at once. Mad, yes — stark, staring, raving 
mad. Miss Lovejoy, yes. Very excited, talking very fast. 
Religious mania, apparently. Intent upon seeing you, 
Wilmot: something about a Miracle Play. 

The upshot was that Alys Lovejoy was let loose in the 
study. “Now, Sir Wilmot,” she cried, “I’ve been telling 
Lady Bartle that I simply must have you for my God! No, 
don’t go, Clare! You’re in this too. God doesn’t have a 
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great deal to do, you know: starts things off, of course, and 
winds them up. And there’s rather a jolly buddleia, so 
there’d be no need for a white beard. I haven’t asked the 
Rector, because he wants to end up in the churchyard, 
which in my opinion would be quit c fatal. Don’t you think 
‘slich’ is a jolly word? God says it: slime or pitch, you 
know. Now you will be God, won’t you? Do say you will!” 

Sir Wilmot was somewhat taken aback, and felt that 
deification was not an honour which could be accepted 
lightly. Miss Lovcjoy, seeing his hesitation, turned to 
Lady Bartle, who had remained in the background. “Now, 
Lady Bartle,” she said, “you really must persuade him. 
And I want a President and a Noah’s wife, so there’s work 
for all. You do know The Chester Deluge , of course? Such a 
jolly little thing. Clare, I’ve got you down for Japhct’s 
wife. You do the cocks, kites, crows, rooks, ravens, many 
rows, you know. I don’t want any class feeling, so I’m 
thinking of giving Ham’s wife to Miss Weeks. We shall 
need an olive branch, of course: but I think my china 
rabbits will come in useful, don’t you? Ham, of course, is 
senior to Japhet, but I know you won’t mind that, Clare. 
I thought Mr. Rickett would make quite a good Japhet. 
I know he drops his aitchcs, but 1 daresay Japhet did too, 
you know: and lie’s earthy . But we really can’t have a God 
who drops his aitches, can we, Sir Wilmot! I mean, he 
wouldn’t, would he! And I’d leave it entirely to you, Sir 
Wilmot, whether to hide behind the buddleia or to come 
out in a white beard and sort of sheets, you know. Must 
be white. Wings arc always a difficulty: oh, but of course, 
God doesn’t have wings! That’s lucky! I think we could 
rig you out quite easily, Sir Wilmot. All that is necessary 
is to hide the trousers. Now which do you think would be 
most like God, Lady Bartle — behind the buddleia or m 
view with sheets? We want to be as realistic as possible.” 

Her ladyship, who did not share Miss Lovejoy’s enthu- 
siasm for the project, was quite unable to give an opinion 
on this point, so Miss Lovejoy answered the question 
herself: “I don’t think you need appear, Sir Wilmot, unless 
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you want to. One can do a lot with a tea-tray and some 
squibs, you know — make it quite realistic. I’d get Stanley 
Perks to do the noises off. I don’t think one could have a 
satisfactory God without a certain amount of noises off, 
do vou? But you really can do the — the sort of majesty of 
the Almighty very successfully by banging a tea-tray.” 

When Miss Lovejoy had left, Sir Wilmot continued his 
letter to the learned Dean with a description of the invita- 
tion he had just received. It really was delightfully witty, 
and would be quite one of the gems in the Life and Letters. 
Me.s Newlyn was filing copies of his letters, wasn’t she? 
Not that any of them were worth keeping, of course, but 
one sometimes wanted to refer back: and if one had a 
typewriter, one migfci just as well keep a carbon copy. 
That was so like Sir Wilmot, thought Glare. His modesty 
was so genuine. 
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S IR WILMOT’S acceptance of the role of God was a 
decided scoop for Alys Lovejoy. Hitherto there had 
been some doubt in her mind as to the suitability of The 
Deluge as centrepiece of the village merrymaking, but when 
Sir Wilmot consented to preside, all doubts vanished — or 
nearly all. With such a start there would certainly be 
competition for parts in the play. This, while it would give 
Miss Lovejoy a large choice, would make the selection 
somewhat invidious: but if properly managed, no doubt 
it would come out all right. There were only eight more 
parts to fill. Lady Bartle didn’t seem anxious to act, so she 
could be crossed off; and it was no good asking Isabel 
Goodrich, who would never be able to learn her part; and 
that would make a good excuse for leaving out Enid, and 
Katie Cookson, and the Mullingcrs, and all that: one 
didn’t want all the old stagers, after all: and it wasn’t in 
Elsie’s line, so she needn’t be asked. They would want two 
of the older generation for Noah and his wife — say Dash- 
wood Bellamy and Alys herself — and Gloria and Clare 
and Miss Weeks would do for the daughters-in-law. Slicin, 
Ham, and Japhet were more difficult to cast. Ned would 
do for one, of course, and as Dick probably wouldn’t be 
at home they would have to fall back on Mr. Rickett 
and Mrs. Passey’s son Tom. The allocation of the wives 
to Noah’s sons might cause some heart-burning, but that 
would have to be faced. 

The matter was introduced at the Mill House one 
morning by Dashwood Bellamy. Elsie had heard per- 
haps about The Deluge ? asked Dashwood, tapping his 
eggshell. 

“I heard it last night,” said Elsie, “if that’s what you 
mean. It’s come in at the corner of the bathroom again.” 
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That was not quite what Dashwood had meant. Had 
Elsie heard that Bartle was going to be God? 

‘‘Very suitable, I should think,” said Elsie, continuing 
to open her post. “Two pair celanese gents’ pants. Well, 
that’s not for me,” and she tossed the bill to her husband. 

They wanted Dashwood to be Noah. 

“Noah Who? Gan we do sherry at the Mullingers’ on 
the eighteenth, 1 wonder?” 

“Just Noah,” said Dashwood, content to let the matter 
sink in gradually. “This egg’s soft again.” 

“Better boil it yerself, then. What’s six times fourteen- 
and-a-pemiy?” 

“’Morning, Ned. You'll be late for the office.” 

“Four-pound-four-and-six,” said Ned. 

“Ned, 1 '’ said Dashwood, clearing his throat, “they want 
you to be Shorn.” 

“I’m not there,” said Ned, helping himself to porridge 
at the sideboaid. 

“And you can have your choice of wives — Clare or 
Gloria or Miss Weeks. I know' which I’d choose.” 

“What are you talking about, Father? I’m not thinking 
of getting married, am I?” 

“Time you were, then.” 

Elsie intervened. “If you w r ant to know what to give me 
for my biithday, Dashwood a nylon petticoat would be 
acceptable.” 

“Alys Lovcjoy’s getting it up,” said Dashw r ood. 

“Very kind of her, I’m sure,” so -1 Elsie, “but I can’t 
very well have a petticoat by public subscription, can I? 
DYou think I need open Mr. Slingsby’s Church Bazaar 
for him?” 

“Certainly,” said Dashwood. “We’ve got to take our 
proper place, Elsie. That’s why I’ve agreed to be Noah.” 

“You’ve what?” 

“I’ve been trying to tell you for tm last ten minutes. I 
wish you’d listen. And Ned’s going to be Shem, aren’t you, 
Ned?” 

“Shem Who?” 
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“Oh, for goodness 5 sake listen when I’m talking, Ned. 
Just Shem, of course . 55 

“Wasn’t there a iohnny in the Bible of that name?” said 
Ned. 

“Well done, Ned; you’re getting warm.” 

“Is this something to do with the Ark?” asked Elsie. 

“How did you guess that?” retorted Dashwood. 

“All I can say, Dashwood,” said Elsie, “is that if you 
call walking into the Ark two by two ‘taking your proper 
place’, you’re welcome, but I’m not with you.” 

“You weren't asked to be, Elsie. Miss Lovejoy has con- 
sented to be my wife.” 

“Oh ... is that how r it is? So the cclanese pants are for 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah, I suppose?” 

News of The Deluge was brought to the Rectory by 
Gloria, who had agreed readily enough to be Shcm’s wife 
on hearing that Ned was going to be Shem. Mrs. Good- 
rich wasn’t at all sure about it. She didn’t see how they 
could do the Flood in Alys’s garden: it was all on a slop*\ 
wasn’t it? And surely the Rector should have been con- 
sulted before anything Religious was done in the village? 
After all . . . and Mrs. Goodrich beetled off to have a 
word with Enid. 

This was the first that Enid had heard of it, and that 
alone was enough to set her against the project. She must 
go and see Alys at once. No, she wouldn’t ring up first. 
She would go unannounced. Alys would be sure to be in 
now. Yes, Isabel could come with her if she liked. 

The two ladies hurried across the bridge and up the 
village street, and mounted the steep path of Esau’s Acre. 
The oak front door was garlanded with horseshoes, and 
bore as knocker a brass representation of the Imp of Lin- 
coln. Mrs. Plumpton gave a sharp rat-tat on the door with 
the Imp of Lincoln’s bottom, and waited, beating her foot 
upon the crazy paving. When Alys Lovejoy opened the 
door, Mrs. Plumpton sensed a fleeting expression of dis- 
comfort on her friend’s face, and, thus encouraged, stepped 
firmly across the threshold in silence, followed by Mrs. 
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Goodrich. “Well,” said Alys, recovering herself, “this is 
very jolly.” 

“It's not going to be,” said Enid, as Alys led the way 
into the parlour. 

The morning sun shone into the room, glinting on the 
brass harness ornaments which hung upon either side of 
the brick fireplace, and on Miss Lovejoy’s spinning-wheel, 
and on the peasant pottery ranged along the mantelshelf, 
and on a galaxy of china dogs, pewter mugs, and brass 
warming-pans. 

“Now do sit down,” said Alys, “and I’ll put the kettle 
on.” 

“Oh, Alys, you shouldn't ,” said Mrs. Goodrich mechanic- 
ally. 

“No,” said Enid, anxious to be unpleasant to as many 
people as possible, “Isabel is right for once. Wc haven’t 
come for tea, thank you. We’ve come to hear about this 
latest tomfoolery.” 

“I haven’t heard this,” said Alys, determined to fight 
back. “What is this tomfoolery you are talking about, 
Enid?” 

“You know perfectly well what I have come about, Alys. 
If you had thought of consulting me earlier, I might per- 
haps have saved you from making a fool of yourself I’m 
afraid it’s too late now.” 

“I have no idea what you’re talking about, Enid,” said 
Alys, lying bravely. 

“Mrs. Noah, indeed!” said Enid: “at your age, Alys! 
I’m ashamed of you!” 

“I’m a good deal younger than Mrs. Noah,” retorted 
Alys hotly: “she was nine hundred and something. And 
if it’s good enough for Sir Wilmot ” 

“Good enough for Sir Wilmot ” echoed Enid, mo- 

mentarily taken aback. She hadn’t heai .1 about Sir Wil- 
mot. “What is good enough for Sir Wilmot, pray?” 

“Well, didn’t you know that he was going to be 
God?” 

“Alys dear, really!” said Isabel in a shocked voice. 
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“I should think so,” said Enid, stonewalling until she 
could see her way clear. 

“Of course it will all be perfectly reverent,” said Alys, 
sensing a change of feeling in her audience: “Sir Wilmot 
will wear a white beard, unless he goes behind the budd- 
leia, and I’m having a tea-tray to do the thunder.” 

These arrangements seemed to mollify Mrs. Goodrich, 
her only stipulation being that the tea-tray should be hid- 
den. Reassured on this point, and satisfied that a really 
lifelike representation of the Almighty would be given, 
Isabel Goodrich felt able to withdraw all opposition. 
Enid too saw that she must use the soft pedal. Sir Wilmot 
and Lady Bartle had become acknowledged leaders of 
culture in the Stammerings, and if they were on Alys’s 
side, then Alys for once must be right. But having entered 
on her opposition with such a flourish of trumpets, Enid 
felt that she must at least cover her retreat. “All I wanted 
to say, Alys,” she said, “was that this is obviously a matter 
in which we are ail interested, and if we had been let 
into the secret at the start, we might have been able to 
help.” 

Alys Lovejoy grasped the olive-branch readily enough. 
“That’s very, veiy kind of you, Enid,” she said, “and it 
was only because I knew how busy you all were. ... I’ll 
put the kettle on, and then I’d like to shew you some nf 
my ideas for costumes. Isabel, would you get up for one 
moment? I think you are sitting on Noah’s hat.” 
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C LARE’S job at the Old Rectory was pleasant enough, 
but she sometimes felt rather cut off from the world. 
She had plenty of liberty, but that wasn’t the point. The 
tumble was that it was no longer a question of dropping 
in on people, or being dropped in upon. Not that she had 
done much dropping in, or being dropped in upon: but 
in former days, when ‘he went shopping, she was liable 
to meet somebody, whereas now . . . well, she was just as 
liable to meet people. The real trouble was that she felt 
more at home over the other side of the bridge, and there 
was now no excuse for crossing the bridge, for walking 
along Church Lane, for passing the Mill House — there, it 
was out now! Of course, this Deluge business might help 
matters. She didnt’ think much of Miss Lovejoy’s scheme, 
but she had agreed to take part because it would bring her 
into touch with things again, as she put it to herself. 

Meanwhile Sir Wil mot’s novel went on its witty way, 
and flashes of his brilliance continued to lighten the dark- 
ness of Oxford and the Athenaeum, and Clare began to 
think of herself as possible compiler of the authoritative 
Life and Letters. It would be necessary, of course, to tell 
the more respectable papers that she had been asked by 
his 1 'amily to write Sir Wilmot’s Life, and w r ould anyone 
having letters from him, and so on: all letters would be 
copied promptly and returned. It wouldn’t do to say that 
she’d already got carbon copies of the lot. Wilmot Bartle: 
His Life and Letters: better leave out the “Sii”, to shew 
that it was the man that mattered: by ffare Newlyn: 25 s. 
It would really sound rather well, and w T ould be certain 
to be a Book Society Choice. But all this was anticipating 
things. Sir Wilmot wasn’t dead as yet, and didn’t look in 
the least like dying. 
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And now a new interest was introduced by the arrival 
of Giles Barbie, who came down from Oxford in a blaze 
of glory. Clare had been led to expect a prodigy, and Giles 
Bartle’s appearance did not disappoint her. A double first, 
President of the Union, and winner of the Pinkerton were 
stamped upon his brow and reflected in his horn-rimmed 
glasses, while the wave of his hair and the cut of his coat 
clearly indicated that he was destined for the diplomatic 
service. Clare at first was inclined to write off such a 
paragon as hardly human, but after a day or two she 
decided that he was really quite a nice young man, and 
this opinion was confirmed one evening. Clare was out in 
the garden at the back of the house, doing some weeding — 
partly for exercise, and partly in the hope that she would 
thereby soften the heart of Lady Bartlc towards herself. 
After a time Giles strolled up the lawn and stood and 
watched her in silence as she worked, then asked if he 
could help. When he returned, armed with a fork, Clare 
suggested that he should start at the far end of the bed 
and work down towards her, but Giles turned down this 
idea as unsociable, and went into action a few feet away 
from her. 

It was the evening of a glowing day. The wide lawn, 
bounded on either side by flower-beds, sloped upward to 
the dark woods which climbed the valley-side in shadow. 
The evening shades were stealing down the lawn, but the 
sunlight still lingered on the brick fagadc of the house; 
still shed its warmth on the homely miniature view of 
hopyard, orchard, and pasture, and on the wooded hills 
across the valley; still shone on the colour-washed chim- 
neys of the Mill House, seen against the dark elms, 
welcome to Clare’s eyes as the distant minarets of some 
fabled city to the nomad in the desert sands. From the 
orchards came an occasional sharp clack-clack or far-off 
muffled report, intended to scare the birds from the ripen- 
ing cherries, but the sounds only emphasised by contrast the 
peace of the scene. Down at the bottom of the lawn a glass 
door flashed in the sun, and Lady Bartle stepped out of 
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the drawing-room. Glare saw her advance, but Giles’s 
bark was turned, and he went on talking^asking Glare 
how she liked the job, where she had been before, what 
she thought of his father’s novel. “Here’s Lady Bartle,” 
said Clare in an undertone, and Giles looked round. 
Would Giles post some letters for his mother? Of course 
Giles would. Was there any hurry? Apparently there was, 
so Giles stuck his fork in the earth, rubbed his hands on 
the seat of his trousers, and went off with the letters. Clare 
looked up at Lady Bartle, hoping for some commendation 
for her weeding, but her ladyship, after hesitating in silence, 
turned away without a word, and strolled back down the 
lawn to the house. 

On the following morning Clare was at her usual work 
in the study. After shafts of wit had been aimed ^at a 
Bishop or two and an Archdeacon Emeritus, Sir Wilmot 
felt at liberty to return to his novel. How did Miss Newlyn 
think it w T as shaping? Had he got Miriam Exton right? 
With such a name, it need hardly be said that Miriam 
Exton was the heroine — beautiful, wise, and seductive. 
Clare thought that he had got Miriam Exton very well. 
Miss Newlyn ought to know, replied Sir Wilmot with a 
meaning look. Clare protested that she really was no 
judge, to which Sir Wilmot retorted with unusual hesi- 
tation that — that perhaps om didn’t always see oneself as 
— as others. . . . See oneself? echoed Clare. But didn’t 
Miss Newlyn know? Hadn’t she recognised the portrait? 
Then Sir Wilmot must indeed have falien short. . . . Didn’t 
she realise that the inspiration . . . To all of which Clare 
could only say, uncomfortably enough, that she had 
realised nothing of the sort: whereupon, having recapitu- 
lated the last few sentences dictated to her, she assumed a 
brisk and businesslike air and waited, pencil in hand, for 
more. 

Clare was disquieted by the incident, but saw no reason 
to make too much of it. Hitherto she had looked forward to 
the hours closeted in the study with Sir Wilmot, but hence- 
forth she must prefer the presence of Lady Bartle and her 
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son. Even so, however, she could not feel content, for she 
was constantly aware of her ladyship’s disapproving eye, 
dodge it as she might. Giles came in to lunch that day, 
having been along to the village. He had met that old 
woman with the fuzzy hair — “Miss Lovejoy?” interposed 
Clare — “Yes, the woman who’s getting up this play. Well, 
someone’s failed, and anyway she seems to think that 
Noah’s sons ought to have an Oxford accent. I don’t know 
that she’s right, but I said I’d consider it.” 

“Oh, do!” said Clare. 

“Why? Are you in it?” said Giles. “Then of course I 
will.” 

There was silence at the table, except for the clearing 
of Sir Wilmot’s throat, while Lady Bartle performed the 
difficult feat of looking down her nose. 

“Any objections?” queried Giles, sensing the atmo- 
sphere. Glare too felt the chill, but did not comprehend the 
cause. 

One other incident, small in itself, served to mark this 
day as unlucky for Clare. Like every cultured English 
family, the Bartles did The Times crossword after dinner. 
On this particular evening they had just settled down to 
the task. Lady Bartle was embroidering a coarse and sprawl- 
ing Elizabethan pattern for a chair-seat, while Sir Wilmot 
sat next his wife in an easy chair, smoking a cigaielte. 
Glare was starting on a green jumper intended for her 
sister Mary, and Giles, next to Clare, had a pipe in 
the corner of his mouth and the folded newspaper on 
his knee. “Any quotations, Giles?” asked Lady Baltic, 
who fancied herself at quotations. 

“Yes, here’s one,” said Giles. “Blank is mortal’s chiefcst 
enemy. Macbeth. Eight letters.” 

“Security,” said Clare. 

“That right?” asked Giles. 

“That’s right,” said Sir Wilmot. He did not like being 
defeated by Clare, but wished to make it clear that he 
knew the quotation. 

“Really, Giles,” chimed in Lady Bartle, “surely you 
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knew that?” It was bad enough that she herself and her 
husband should be forestalled by that chit, but that Giles 
Bartle, sometime President of the Union and winner of 
the Pinkerton, should admit that he did not know some- 
thing which an insignificant Miss Newlyn knew — that was 
intolerable. Giles, however, disregarded the rebuke and 
glanced at Glare. “Clever little thing, eh?” he said. 

Lady Bartle decided to act. That night she intimated 
to her husband that he might seek audience with her in 
the bathroom attached to her bedroom. Sir Wilinot knew 
from previous experience that a bathroom dissertation was 
not to be taken lightly, and after the little incident with 
Miss Newlyn in his study that morning, his conscience was 
uneasy. Suiely Miss Newlyn couldn’t have said anything 
to Julia? That really would be too much. Sir Wilmot’s 
young ladies never did say anything to Julia — not that 
there was mueh to say, for Sir Wilmot’s frolics were dis- 
appointingly dull. Anyway, the matter should be faced, 
and Sir Wilmot entered the bathroom in his dressing- 
gown, looking quite jaunty. 

When her husband ai rived, her ladyship was already in 
the bath. “Sit down, Wilmot,” she commanded, and Sir 
Wilmot sat down, so that all he could see of his wife was 
a head, of which the hair was completely sheathed in a 
bathing-cap of shining waterproof material. Thus accou- 
tred, the lack of the softening influence of hair gave to her 
ladyship’s classical features an alarming note of sternness, 
and her voice did not belie her appo trance. “That young 
woman must go,” she said. 

“What young woman?” inquired Sir Wilmot with a 
feeble effort at defence. 

Lady Bartle rightly disregarded the interjection. “I am 
not going to have her running after Giles,” she said sternly. 

Sir Wilmot heard the remark with mixed feelings: re- 
lief that his own conduct was not impugned, and anger 
at the thought that his son might supplant him in the 
young lady’s affections. But relief was uppermost. He 
had crossed swords with his wife before now, and had no 
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intention of yielding on this occasion. Quite apart from the 
pleasure that Clare’s company gave him, she had become 
far too useful to be thus dismissed; and since he himself 
was not attacked, he felt it easy enough to take a strong 
line. “Nonsense, Julia,” he said: “stuff and nonsense. You 
are always imagining things. You know very well that 
I can’t spare Miss Newlyn till my novel is finished.” 

“I know nothing of the sort,” retorted Lady Bartle. 
“Give me my bath-towel, Wilmot.” 

Sir Wilmot handed the bath-towel to his lady, who 
enveloped her upper parts to the best of her ability and 
rose from the bath like Aphrodite from the sea. Stern, 
upright, repellent in the mackintosh helmet, she made a 
last attempt to browbeat her husband. She would not let 
the matter rest: she should speak to the Bishop. To which 
Sir Wilmot retorted, as he stalked out of the bathroom, 
that she could speak to the whole Bench of Bishops till she 
was blue in the face. This closed the day on a happy note. 
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T HE following morning was radiantly fine; and, to com- 
plete Glare’s satisfaction, Sir Wilmot and Lady Bartle 
were away for the day, visiting a clutch of retired bishops 
wli , nested in the folds of the Gotswolds. Not that Clare’s 
satisfaction was really complete. She had not been told of 
the free day in time to make any arrangements; and even 
if she had been told, she didn’t know what arrangements 
she could have made. Lady Bartle had announced at 
breakfast that their absence would give Giles a clear day 
for working, and anyway, Clare didn’t expect Giles to 
amuse her. She had a little typing left over from yesterday, 
and then she would do some gardening, and then — well, 
then she would see what she would do. 

When she had finished her typing she went out into the 
garden, and found Giles already at work where he had 
left off yesterday. “Oh,” said Clare, “I didn't know you 
were coming out.” 

“Meaning,” said Giles, looking up from his weeding, 
“that you wouldn’t have c^me out if you had known?” 
“Oh no,” said Clare. 

“Well then, meaning to shew that you hadn’t come out 
just because I was out?” 

“Oh no,” repeated Clare. 

“Well, you must have meant something.” 

“Not necessarily,” said Clare: “quite often I say things 
which don’t mean anything at all. Don’t forget not to 
weed between those little sticks, where I sowed the candy- 
tuft. . . . And that means exactly what I said.” 

They worked for a while, and then jenner, the perfect 
parlour-maid, was seen advancing in perfect order up the 
slope of the lawn from the house. Clare paused from her 
work to watch. That’ll be for Giles, not me, she thought: 
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all the same, it was lovely to see a parlour-maid — a real 
parlour-maid, not a stage one — advancing towards one 
across a lawn — a real lawn. Clare watched, fascinated: 
that straight back, and neat, unhurried walk: coming her 
way, too: yes, Jenner? It was probably something about 
lunch. 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss,” said Jenner: “Mr. 
Bellamy.” 

“Mr. Bellamy? 55 Clare’s heart gave a little jump: “old 
Air. Bellamy, do you mean, or ” 

“A young gentleman, Aliss.” Ned? What could Ned 
want? Clare hurriedly wiped her hands on the grass — not 
that Ned would notice. “He’s in the drawing-room, 
Miss.” 

Then he had seen her with Giles, reflected Clare. Not 
that it mattered: or did it, perhaps? She started to walk 
quickly down the lawn, then slowed her pace, guessing 
that Giles and Jenner were watching. It wouldn’t do to 
look as if she always ran when a young gentleman called 
for her. Ned might be watching too, perhaps. The french- 
window of the drawing-room was open, and she stepped 
in. “Oh!” she said, and stood framed in the window. 

Dick stood by the fireplace, looking at her as she entered, 
with a copy of Country Life in his hands. “What’s the 
matter, Clare?” he asked: “I’m not going to eat you, 
though I’d quite like to. You always look so good to eat, 
you know. Who’s that?” he added, putting down Country 
Life and indicating the garden with a movement of his 
head. 

“That? Jenner, d’you mean? She’s what you call a 
parlour-maid. I don’t expect you’ve seen one before, have 
you?” 

“No, the man, I mean.” 

“Oh, him. That’s Giles Bartlc. Why?” 

“I suppose I may ask,” said Dick, “or mayn’t 1? But 
don’t let’s start quarrelling at once.” 

“It wasn’t I who was quarrelling,” said Clare. “Are you 
home for the week-end again?” 
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“Yes; and what’s more, you’re coming out with me this 
afternoon”: and after a little altercation it was agreed that 
Clare should go out with Dick that afternoon. After all, it 
was a Saturday afternoon in summer, and nobody else had 
asked her to go out, or was likely to, and she would make 
it perfectly clear to him that she wasn’t going to have any 
nonsense. 

Dick came along on his motor-bicycle after an early 
lunch. “You can hold on to me if you like,” he said 
generously. “You’ve told them you’ll be out to dinner? 
Good. Now where shall we go first?” 

“There’s cricket at Severnhampton,” suggested Clare. 

“Bit public, isn’t it?” said Dick doubtfully. 

Clare had planned this out. She had decided that she 
didn’t want the Stammerings to see her with Dick, and the 
cricket would take them in the opposite direction: and she 
didn’t want Dick to start making love to her, and he 
couldn’t very well make love on the cricket ground. “I’m 
feeling a bit public this afternoon, thank you,” she said. 

“Oh well,” said Dick, “if that’s the way ” But Clare 

did not answer. 

They reached the cricket ground as the players were 
coining out after the luncheon interval, and found deck 
( hairs round the far end as the game began. Peace, thought 
Glare, sitting back in her hair with a sigh of comfort: 
peace after that jolting ride, with Dick shouting at me 
over his shoulder and me shouting back. By contrast, 
all here spoke of peace. Dick had J ighted his pipe, and 
the blue smoke curled up into the still air. Peace in the 
lurching run and rhythmic swing of the bowler, in the 
mellow rap of willow on leather, in the thud of the fields- 
man’s feet on the springy turf as he swung round the 
boundary line: peace across the river, where the carillon 
beat out its jangle from the great ^tone tower of the 
cathedral: peace in the far-off hoot of a tug; in a ripple of 
clapping from the indolent crowd; in the blue shadows of 
the pavilion, and the twitter of sparrows, and the scent of 
hay from a nearby field. Clare felt that she could sit there 
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for ever, all time arrested, with the limpid shadows flooded 
across the turf, and the white numbers rolling up, up on 
the wooden score-board. And now a wicket had fallen, 
and the flannelled fieldsmen sank to the ground and lay 
about in the sun, tossed and tumbled here and there like 
golden puppets when the show is done. The afternoon had 
passed, and along the river’s course a pair of swans winged 
their way, yellow in the evening light, the syncopated beat 
of their wings sounding above the summer murmur of the 
game. A groan round the field as a catch is missed, and 
again the rhythmic swing of the bowler’s arm, and the rap 
and tap of bat on ball, and over the water the carillon 
beating out its jangling tune. 

“This is my idea of heaven,” said Clare, leaning back 
in her chair and stretching out her legs. 

“Glad I come into your heaven,” said Dick. He doesn’t, 
thought Glare, but I can’t tell him so just now. “If it was 
my heaven,” Dick went on, “I’d want just a little more to 
happen.” 

“Such as?” asked Clare imprudently. 

“I’d like to shew you what I mean,” said Dick. “Perhaps 
I’ll shew you my idea of heaven this evening. Shall we 
move off now?” and as they rose from their scats, Clare 
steeled herself against the wiles of love-making. She had 
revelled in the peace of the afternoon, and Dick must not 
be allowed to disturb the peace for her now. 

Out of the town by the high road, then down a narrow 
lane among the orchards, with the cherry-pickers poised 
among the trees like men on stilts, and a glimpse of the 
river below as it wound its w 7 ay through the tranquil 
meadow-land, with coloured cattle browsing on the banks, 
and, at the end of the track, by the water’s edge, the 
timbered Angler’s Inn. Dick ordered drinks, and they sat 
in the evening sun on a garden seat before the inn, whence 
brick steps led down through shadowed reeds and willows 
to the ferry. 

“Perhaps this is your idea of heaven,” ventured Clare, 
reverting to their previous conversation. She felt that it 
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was a dangerous topic, but it was so difficult always to be 
wise, and the cocktail she was sipping made her bolder. 

Dick looked round at her. “It’s a bit nearer, anyway,” 
he said, and raised his glass. “Here’s to your bright eyes, 
Clare. 1'hey’re part of my heaven, you know.” 

After they had dined, they sat outside again for some 
time, and then Dick suggested a walk. “Just a short one, 
then,” said Clare, and they started up the river along the 
towpath. A pair of lovers, arm-in-arm, walked slowly 
tov irds them. “Lovers’ Lane,” said Dick: “come on, 
Clare, it’s the fashion,” and he tucked her arm in his. 
Clare didn’t feel that she could object to this advance, 
having just dined at Dick’s expense, but she didn’t intend 
to let matters go any further. “You were asking before 
dinner about my idea of heaven,” went on Dick, when the 
other couple had passed. Clare was silent, regretting her 
question. Dick always turned things to his own account. 
Ahead of them, the chug-chug of an engine sounded in the 
still air, and the long, dark form of a motor-barge hove 
in sight round the bend of the river. They stopped, and 
watched the barge pass downstream, and waved to a 
child who stood on the cabin roof. “D’you remember,” 
said Dick, “the time you let me kiss you?” 

“I? I never ” began Clare, shewing by the vehem- 

ence of her tone that she T new well enough what Dick 
meant. 

“Well, the time I did kiss you, if vou like that better. I 
don’t forget it, Glare, and I know that you don’t either. 
You didn’t really mind, did you?” 

“Yes, indeed I did. I’m old-fashioned in that sort of 
way, I daresay, and ” 

“Well, you came out with me the next evening,” said 
Dick, “so you can’t really have minded so very much.” 

Clare was silent, finding it difficult to continue the 
argument. 

“And you’ve come out with me again tonight,” per- 
sisted Dick. The wash of the barge had rocked the reflec- 
tion of the yellow moon, and now had reached the bank 
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below them, and Clare stood and watched as the reeds 
stirred and swayed to the motion of the water. Then she 
started as though to walk on, but Dick held her back. 
“And if you want to know my idea of heaven,” he said, “Til 
shew you, Clare.” 

“I don’t think I do, Dick.” 

They began to walk again, with Dick’s grip tightening 
on Clare’s arm. 

“There’s someone coming,” said Clare, eager for a chance 
of release. 

“Well,” said Dick, “I’m not doing anything I oughtn’t 
to, am I?” 

It was a fisherman, sauntering home along the towpath 
with rod and creel. He gave them goodnight, and passed 
on his way. The stars were coming out; dark forms of 
cattle waded in the white mist which lay low on the 
meadows; and the moon glittered behind a fretted elm- 
tree. “Time for making love,” whispered Dick. 

“It’s time I went home,” said Clare firmly. 

“Indeed it is not,” said Dick. But Clare stopped, and 
Dick didn’t try to urge her on, but stood looking down at 
her, with his hand on her arm. “You know,” he said, “it's 
bad luck on me. I see you for a day, and then I go hungry 
for months, while other men ...” 

Clare was touched in spite of herself. She didn’t quite 
believe all that about going hungry. Dick wasn’t that sort. 
There’d always be a supply of girls around him, Clare 
thought. But she couldn’t help being a little flattered by 
his w r ords, all the same. But she mustn’t soften now, or 
goodness only knew what might happen. “It’s all very 
well to talk like that, Dick,” she said, “but you seem to 
think that you’re the only person in the world who's 
lonely. It’s so easy for a man — especially for one like you. 
You can just push around anywhere, and everybody makes 
you welcome. I don’t believe you know what it means to 
feel as if nobody particularly wanted you.” Clare stopped. 
Her little outburst had come from the heart, but she knew 
that she had gone further than she ought. 
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“D’you feel that, Clare dear?” asked Dick eagerly. 

‘Teel what?” said Clare, hesitating at the mouth of the 
trap. 

“You need never, never feel that, you know,” said 
Dick, ignoring Clare’s query: “you need never feel as if 
nobody wanted you — not while I’m about.” 

Glare felt that this was true enough, at any rate. 

The moon was setting, and it was growing dark, and 
Dick’s grip was tightening on her arm. “It seems, Clare,” 
he v as whispering, “that you’re lonely, and I’m lonely. . . 
This was quite absurd, thought Clare. She wasn’t as lonely 
as all that, and she was quite sure that Dick wasn’t lonely 
at all. She had come out determined not to be caught, 
yet here she was, in the depths of the country and the 
middle of the night — or nearly — with Dick’s arms cropping 
round her, and Dick whispering sweet nothings in her ear: 
and it was laigely her own fault. They were standing very 
still now. A moorhen stirred down by the water, and Clare 
heard what she thought was a fox’s bark away among the 
woods. She felt paralysed for the moment. If she didn’t 
speak soon, or didn’t move, or didn’t do something . . . 
“We must go now,” she said quickly under her breath. 

“Why?” whispered Dick. 

“Well, we can’t stay here all night, can we!” 

Dick was silent, as thoug! he saw no reason why they 
shouldn’t stay all night. Clare tried to draw away. “Clare,” 
Dick whispered, “at least you’ll let me kiss you, won’t you?” 

At least, indeed! thought Clare, and then began to 
weaken. He had done it before, after all, and he would 
probably do it again now, whatever she said. “If you do,” 
she said, “it doesn’t mean anything, you know.” 

“Oh yes, it does,” said Dick: “it means a great deal to 
me, and it’s going to mean a great deal to you too.” 

Clare tried to drawback again. “I cVJ n’t say you could,” 
she said quickly. 

“Don’t, Clare dear,” said Dick in a whisper: “I’m not 
going to hurt you, I swear I’m not. I won’t even kiss you 
unless you tell me that I can.” 
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The night was very still, and Glare heard the far-off 
hoot of an owl and the lapping and plopping of the water 
among the reeds on the river’s bank. Dick’s offer not to 
kiss her made a difference, certainly. If he really wanted to 
as much as all that, and if he clearly understood that it 
didn’t mean anything to her . . . “Well, then,” she said, 

“but it doesn’t mean ” But Dick didn’t wait till the 

end of the sentence. Dick’s kissing, once it had started, was 
a very thorough affair. Clare hadn’t intended anything of 
this sort, and felt that she had been cheated. One delicate 
little kiss, perhaps, planted on the cheek, but not this . . . 

“Oh, Dick, let me go”: “Well, you said ” whispered 

Dick in an interval: “I didn’t say anything of the ” 

“But you love me, Clare: say you “I’ll say nothing 

of the sort. You know I — oh, let me go.” She was free now. 
“How could you behave like that?” she said, almost in 
tears: “Oh, Clare,” said Dick tenderly, “how could I help 
it when you said ” 

She was walking back towards the inn as quickly as the 
darkness would allow: and there was all the ride back, and 
she would have to hold on to him in the dark. But she’d 
never speak to him again: never, never. “Clare,” called 

Dick from behind, “Clare dear ” but she walked on 

in silence. There was a light in an upstairs window of the 
inn — an eye to watch them. A bat fluttered over Clare’s 
head, and a breeze stirred the leaves of the willows. Dick 
had started up the engine now, waking the night. Clare 
was seated behind him: they were off, still without a word. 
That was the end of that chapter, thought Clare. 
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Chapter Twenty-four 

“W/E always seem to be having breakfast,” said Dash- 

W wood Bellamy. 

“No oftencr than anyone else,” sniffed Elsie, scenting 
an aspersion on her housekeeping. 

“When did your brother come in last night, Ned?” 
Mr. Bellamy, by thus fastening the relationship upon Ned, 
seemed to disclaim responsibility for Dick’s behaviour. 

'Search me,” said Ned, throwing the ball back to his 
fat her. 

“And who was the fortunate young lady this time?” 
asked Air. Bellamy: “assuming, that is, that there was a 
lady in the case.” 

“Search me,” said Ned again. 

“I wish you wouldn’t use that ridiculous expression,” 
said his father. 

“Why, Father, what else could one say?” 

“There are plenty of other things you could say,” said 
Mr. Bellamy. “The whole vast range of the English lan- 
guage is at your command, and all you can say is ‘Search 
me 1 . If Shakespeare had been unable to say anything but 
‘Search me’, the English language would have been 
considerably the poorer.” 

“Oh well,” said Ned, feeling the comparison unfair, 
“Shakespeare, hang it all!” 

“And was it the fair Clare again, may I ask?” 

“Search me. Oh, sorry, Father. Aren’t the hens laying?” 

“Are you coming to church, Dashwood?” 

“Don’t say it like that, Elsie.” 

“You’re very particular about how people say things 
this morning, Father,” said Ned from the sideboard. 

“In your case, Ned, it was what you said: in your 
mother’s how she said it. I don’t like being threatened.” 
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Upstairs Dick was just awake, and had begun to tell 
over the happenings of the previous night. He had a strong 
sense of grievance. Other girls hadn’t minded being 
kissed — had seemed to like it. “What, Mother? Yes, I’m 

up: at least ” But if you so much as suggested it to 

Clare, she thought the end of the world was coming. “No, 
just bacon will do. . . . Oh well, if there’s some por- 
ridge ” He supposed it would be all right if they got 

engaged: she wouldn’t kick up such a fuss then: and there 
was no reason why they shouldn’t get engaged, now that 
he could aJTord to marry. “Yes, Father, I’m up. I told 
Mother I was up.” There would be quite a lot of money 
about, even after death duties had been paid, and his 
mother was talking of making over ten thousand pounds 
apiece to him and Ned. He hadn’t thought of proposing to 
Clare, but since last night . . . “Is that you, Ned? You 
wouldn't like to scrounge me a cup of coffee out of the 
kitchen, would you? I think I could face getting up then.” 
Or was it since the last time he was home — after the 
funeral, when Ned had taken it on himself to get in the 
way? Surely Ned wasn’t thinking of the same thing, was 
he? Anyway, thought Dick, Clare had come out with him 
yesterday. He must see her again. Sunday? Better take a 
chance and go to church. 

Clare had finished breakfast, and no-one had asked her 
where she had been on the previous evening. She had 
nothing to be ashamed of, of course, but all the same she 
was glad that the Bartles didn’t know how r she had spent 
her time. Was Miss Ncwlyn coming to church? Clare had 
decided to go. Dick probably wouldn’t be there, and even 
if he was he surely couldn’t do much harm. Yes, Miss 
Newlyn was coming to church. Very well: they w 7 ould be 
walking this morning: five-and-twenty to eleven, yes. 

On the way to church Giles and Clare kept getting 
ahead, and Lady Bartle kept shouting from the rear, 
inventing pretexts for separating them. As they came over 
the bridge, Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy could be seen ahead of 
them, and Ned and Dick were just coming down the Mill 
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House steps. Lady Bartle gave up her attempts at control. 
There was safety in numbers, but didn’t it just bear out 
what she had always told Wilmot! That young woman and 
the men, yes: like a honey-pot to the bees — or was it the 
bears? Never mind which. 

Glare was introducing Dick to Giles, and Dick was asking 
her if she had recovered from last night. Oh, thought 
Giles, so this was the one she went out with; and oh, 
thought Ned, so it was Clare after all. As for Glare, she 
wished Dick would stop talking; stop asking if she was all 
right. Why shouldn’t she be all right? And why must he 
tell everyone about it, as though he wanted to warn them 
off his property? In a minute he’d be apologising before 
the whole company for having kissed her last night. Oh 
why, why had she ever gone out with him? That was the 
trouble: she knew what Dick was, yet she had gone with 
him. 

After the service they assembled for the usual pow- 
wow in the churchyard. Gloria made a bee-line for Ned, 
and Glare saw Dick edging over to herself. She quickly 
attached herself to Miss Lovejoy, who — romantic soul — 
sighted Dick in the offing, and tried to pass Clare back to 
him; whereupon Clare, like a hunted stag, turned and fled 
in the direction of Mrs. Plumpton. Dick followed, and 
Clare felt that people would begin to notice his man- 
oeuvres. She made as though to go home with the Bartles, 
but again Dick loomed up at her side. She wasn’t afraid 
of him — not on Sunday morning, anyway — but she didn’t 
want him to single her out before the whole village. Yet 
here they stood — he and she alone in the churchyard — 
with the chattering company vanishing down Church 
Lane, but glancing back as they went — glancing back 
over their shoulders, she could swear to it, to see what was 
going on in the rear. Oh, it w r as hunch ating, and all her 
humiliation was just for Dick’s amusement. 

“Well,” he was saying, “aren’t you going to speak to me?” 

“Of course I’ll speak to you,” answered Clare. That was 
so like Dick — always wanting to dramatise things. 
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“Then why do you try and run away?” 

“Because I don’t choose to be made conspicuous before 
the whole village — that’s why.” 

“I see,” said Dick: “but you’re quite willing to let me 
take you out provided none of your friends know? Is that 
right?” There was a sharp edge to Dick’s words, and Clare 
was silent. “Is that right, Clare?” he repeated. 

Dick’s question was too near the truth for denial, and 
Clare avoided a direct answer. “Whenever I do come out 
with you,” she countered, “you take advantage of me.” 

“Take advantage?” echoed Dick: “what d’you mean?” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean,” answered Clare, 
and began to walk towards the churchyard gate. 

“If you mean kissing you,” said Dick, “you said I might, 
so I don’t see why ” 

“I said you might kiss me,” said Clare, emphasising the 
verb: “I didn’t say you might — might, well, kiss me the 
way you did. You only think of yourself. You just want 
someone to amuse you for an hour or two — that’s all.” 

“That’s all you seem to want of me,” said Dick. They 
were in Church Lane now, and Clare was stepping out as 
though she would overtake the rest of the company. Dick 
was right again: she used him for her own convenience. 
“Come by the hopyard,” went on Dick, encouraged by 
Clare’s silence. Clare hesitated. There were advantages and 
disadvantages in going by the hopyard. Dick was hold- 
ing open the gate for her, and the company ahead were 
hidden by a bend in the lane. “Come on, Clare,” he said 
gently, and smiled: “1 only want you to listen to me.” 

Clare passed through the gateway, and Dick followed 
her down the green corridor of the hopyard, with the 
coiling serpent-headed bines on either side climbing round 
and round the golden rigging. Walking thus in single file 
each was silent. At the far end of the corridor was another 
gate, fastened intricately with wire. “Mind climbing?” said 
Dick, and was over the gate and holding out his hands. 
“Let’s see you jump,” he said, but Clare moved along 
the gate, refusing his assistance. 
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They had left the dappled shade of the hopyard now, 
and were walking in a sunlit meadow which lay along the 
river. “You needn’t walk so fast, you know,” said Dick, as 
Clare shewed signs of hurrying on. 

“I think we’ve said all we need,” said Clare. 

“Oh no, wc haven’t,” answered Dick. “I haven’t at any 
rate. You said just now that I was selfish, or only thought 
of myself, or something like that. Well, I suppose if 
wanting a thing very badly for oneself is selfish . . .” 
Dick glanced at Clare, but she strode on, looking straight 
ahead. “I am in earnest, at any rate, Clare, whereas you — 
you just sort of seem to play about.” Still Clare was silent, 
as if she didn’t hear him. “You just play with me,” persisted 
Dick. “You come out with me, and make me think it’s 
going to be all right, and when I — well, make love to-you, 
if you like, you just insult me. ... I know I’m not good 
enough for you, or clever enough, or anything like that, 
but, Clare dear, 1 could give you quite a lot. I mean, I 
shall have some money now, and I’m sure you and I could 
be happy together: at least, I’m sure I could be very, very 
happy with you.” 

Clare stopped, and looked round at Dick. “D’you 
mean ” she began. 

“I mean, Clare dear, will you marry me?” 

“Oh, Dick,” said Clare h distress, “you don’t mean 
that. You never meant that.” 

“I do,” said Dick vehemently: “of course I do. . , . 
Well,” as Clare stood looking at him in silence, “d’you 
believe me?” 

“I don’t want to believe you. I’d rather not.” 

“Is that your w r ay of saying no?” 

“You can take it like that, Dick.” 

“But, Clare, if you’d never thought of me in that way — 
I mean, you might get used to me.” 

Clare swallowed, half smiling at Dick's way of putting 
things, half in tears. Then she shook her head. 

“You don’t mean I’m too late?” Clare was silent, with 
Dick’s gaze searching her face. “Then there is someone?” 
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he said, jumping to conclusions in a way he had. “Not that 
fellow with the glasses? What’s his name? Bartle — not 
Bartle?” 

“No, no,” said Clare, and Began to walk on. 

“Clare,” and Dick’s voice behind her had a new note 
of appeal as his mind went back to the day of the funeral, 
“it’s not Ned? Say it’s not Ned.” 

Clare was walking on ahead, in tears, and Dick was not 
trying to overtake her now: tears of anger with herself, 
that she should have got into so false a position, tears for 
the sorrow in Dick’s voice. He was loitering behind now, 
as though to avoid her, and she pressed on, and was out in 
the road and over the bridge before he reached the Mill 
House steps. He heard talking in the drawing-room: Miss 
Lovcjoy come in for a glass of sherry. He went upstairs. 
“You there, Ned?” and Ned called to him to come in. 

Dick walked over to the trestle table under the window, 
and stood looking down at Ned’s drawing-board. “Survey 
of the house,” said Ned, “preliminary to Papa’s grandiose 
schemes.” 

“Ned,” said Dick, still with his eyes on the drawing- 
board, though he did not take in what he, saw r . He had 
never talked about this sort of thing to Ned, and didn’t 
know how to begin. 

Ned checked a measurement from his rough notes. 
“Not a damned right-angle in the house,” he said. 

“Ned,” said Dick again, “about Clare.” 

“Clare,” said Ned, setting his tee-square without look- 
ing up: “what about her?” 

“Well, that’s what I want to know. Is she — I mean, 
are you fond of her?” Dick emphasised both pronouns, as 
though assuming that the converse was the case. 

Ned was bent over the drawing-board, and Dick, watch- 
ing him closely, saw him change colour, but mistook the 
reason. Ned was shy, even with Dick, and wasn’t used to 
this sort of talk, and felt embarrassed. “Fond, Dick? Well, 
of course ... I mean, depends what you mean by fond, 
doesn’t it?” 
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Dick stood silent, fiddling with a corner of the drawing- 
board. “Think I’ll get off before lunch,” he said, and 
turned to the door. 

“I say, Dick ” said Ned, turning round. 

But Dick had heard enough. “I’m going to shove my 
things in,” he said, and was gone. 
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Chapter Twenty-five 

C LARE had been anticipating The Deluge with a cer- 
tain mild excitement, but when the first reading fell 
due on the Monday evening after Dick’s proposal, she 
felt unequal even to such milk-and-water entertainment. 
She was thoroughly out of conceit with herself, and was 
inclined to assume more blame than was her due. She 
felt that she should have realised that Dick was serious 
about it all — had been serious all these months, as she 
now believed; and she certainly should not have let him 
suppoip^&s she suspected he did, that there was something 
between Ned and herself. Why couldn’t she just have told 
a lie, and said that Ned was nothing to her? Yes, she had 
always bungled things, and now she had made Dick and 
herself unhappy, and it was all her fault, and all to no pur- 
pose. So as she walked along to Esau’s Acre that evening, 
flanked by Sir Wilmot and Giles, she was unusually silent, 
and let the men do the talking. 

Alys Lovejoy met them at the door. “Ah, there you all 
are!” she said: “and there is Mr. Rickett coming up the 
steps. Now mind your heads on the beam, that’s right. 
Good evening, Mr. Rickett, good evening. Straight to 
work, I thought, and coffee and cakes at nine. Now, who 
is to be what? Sir Wilmot is God, of course, and Mr. 
Bellamy and I are Mr. and Mrs. Noah. Ned, will you take 
Shem? And who will you choose for your wife, pray?” Ned 
smiled, and blushed, and mumbled something. “Well, 
let’s put the poor man out of his embarrassment. Glare, 
you’re sitting next him, so will you be Mrs. Shorn? Mr. 
Bartle, will you take Ham? And Gloria Mrs. Ham? That 
leaves Mr. Rickett and Miss Weeks for Mr. and Mrs. 
Japhet. Miss Newlyn has very kindly consented to type 
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some copies. Until then — that’s right, Ned, if you will 
share with Clare. . . . Now then, God, if you please . . .” 

Clare found it hard to attend to the reading. Sitting 
with Ned like this, she could not rid herself of her troubles. 
Ned had seated himself by her side, whether on purpose 
or by chance she could not guess. Suppose, just suppose 
that Dick had given her away, had told Ned that she — 
oh, it didn’t bear thinking about, and Clare instinctively 
drew away from her companion, and then, to cover her 
retreat, pretended to be settling herself more comfortably. 
And Dick kept on coming into the picture. After all, it 
was very hard on him, if he was really fond of her, to be 
so far away, and to know that Ned was so near — fool that 
she had been ever to bring Ned into the reckoning. But 
she really must try to attend to the reading. G$d was 
making a long speech, and seemed to be making it rhyme 
and scan in a way quite beyond Clare’s powers: 

“And so of breadth to make it strong 
Of heighty so, then must thou fong. . . 

“One moment, please, God,” broke in Miss Lovejoy, 
and turned to the company: “two points to note there. 
You see how, though it’s written ‘height’, God says 
‘heighty’ to make it scan ” 

“Like night and nighty, 1 suppose?” said Giles. 

“ — and how he pronounces c f-o-n-g-e’ ‘long’, to rhyme 
with ‘strong’. I suppose you could say \strongy’ and ‘fongy’, 
couldn’t you, Sir Wilmot?” 

Sir Wilmot didn’t quite like this, and cleared his throat 
before replying. “I could, Miss Lovejoy,” he said, “but it 
would be incorrect.” 

“That’s just what 1 was going to say, Sir Wilmot. You 
see, everybody, ‘strongy-fongy’ would be quite incorrect.” 

Mr. Rickctt rolled in his chair: “ (rongy-fongy don’t 
seem to make much sense to me, Miss Lovejoy,” he said. 

“Ah, but it isn’t strongy-fongy, Mr. Rickett. We’ve 
agreed that it’s fong, you see.” 

“What is, Miss?” 
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“Well, it is. I think perhaps we’d better get on with the 
reading now. You’ll find it comes as we go on, Mr. Rickett. 
Now, God, please ” 

Ned, like Clare, was finding it hard to concentrate on 
the reading. He had been puzzling over Dick’s behaviour. 
Obviously something had gone wrong between Dick and 
Clare, and the incident after Mr. Judson’s funeral kept on 
coming to Ned’s mind — that time when Clare had seemed 
to ask his protection from Dick’s company. But there was 
.more in it than that, for Dick seemed to have got the idea 
^hat Clare was fond of him, Ned, which of course was 
a \surd. It was probably that little business after the funeral 
whV c h had given Dick the idea. Ned himself had always 
likccf an d admired Clare, but at a distance, for he had been 
too why to get to know her, as Dick had done, and too 
mod / est to think that Clare could care for his attentions. 
B ut 7 a * ter a h> he reflected, miracles did happen, and it was 
ju^t possible that Dick was right — if he had read Dick’s 
rc Jmark aright, that’s to say — and that there was some- 
jyning about himself that Clare liked, though . . . Anyway, 
/Ned was conscious of a new awareness of Clare as he sat 
7 by her side, holding one corner of the book while she held 
the other. The reading had stopped now — rather a relief, 
thought Ned. Clare was looking round at him, half smiling, 
and he was glancing up at her out of the corners of his 
eyes, with the hint of a return smile on his face. He noticed 
how the light shewed up the wave in her hair. . . . 

“Shem!” said Miss Lovejoy. 


Clare’s hand had stretched across the book now, as 
though she were pointing at something. Nice finger-nails 
she’s got, and he glanced at his own, with the marks of the 
garden upon them, and curled up his fingers in shame. 

“It’s you,” whispered Glare. 

“Me what?” whispered back Ned: “oh,” and he red- 
dened with embarrassment as he came back to reality: 
“oh, I’m awfully sorry . . .” 

“Here,” said Clare, pointing again. 

Ned kicked off: 
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“Father, I am already bowney, 

An axey I havey, by my crowny! 

As sharpy ...” 

“One moment, Shem,” said Miss Lovejoy: “ ‘havey’ if 
you like, but I don’t think you want ‘bowney’ and ‘axey’ 
and all that. Am I right, Sir Wilmot?” 

“Quite right, I should say, Miss Lovejoy,” said Sir Wil- 
mot, mollified by the appeal to his superior knowledge. 

They got through it somehow, twice before the coffee 
and once afterwards, and were away as the light was dying 
in the west. To Ned the night seemed magical. Scented 
stocks and tobacco plants threw their perfume into the 
warm air, and the scattered lights across the valley pricked 
a starry pattern among the wooded hills — surely a night 
made for romance. He stood for a moment inhaling the 
sweetness of the air, then joined the company irf their 
gingerly descent of the winding garden steps. Through the 
gate they passed in single file, then formed into groups to 
clatter along the empty, echoing village street, which 
seemed asleep already. At the corner opposite Miss Mil- 
let t’s they paused, and Mr. Rickett and Miss Weeks said 
their goodnights and went their ways, while the others 
stood hesitant in the warm evening. Little sounds were 
magnified: the closing of a casement, footsteps in the yard 
of the Hop Pole Inn, a lighted plane droning far overhead 
in the clear night sky — strange visitant from another 
world, this last. Ned was by Clare’s side, irresolute, wishful 
to touch her arm, to whisper some questions to her, to 
probe a little further the mystery of Dick’s words. He felt 
a queer excitement, as if the quiet moment were charged 
with his own fate. 

Sir Wilmot underlined Ned’s thoughts w T ith a trite re- 
mark: “Well,” he said, “this is the parting of the ways, I 
think.” 

“It seems a bit improper, doesn’t it!' said Giles: “Shem 
goes off' with Mrs. Ham, and Ham with Mrs. Shem.” 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Bartle ” began Gloria. 
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“Oh, look here,” said Giles, “now we’re married, do 
call me Ham or Giles or something.” 

“Well,” persisted Gloria, avoiding the selection of a 
name, “as a matter of fact Miss Lovejoy’s original arrange- 
ment was that Ned should be Shem and I should be Mrs. 

Shem. I mean ” Gloria hesitated. She seemed to be 

taking the matter quite seriously, and there was an awk- 
ward pause, with each waiting for the others to speak. “I 
mean,” continued Gloria, aware of the need to fill the gap 
and lessen the tension, “it would be more convenient for 
rehearsing, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, 1 see,” said Giles, relieved by this simple explana- 
tion; “I don’t know that it makes much difference, but if 
you think it more convenient, and Clare has no objec- 
tion ” 

Clare was busy, churning the little incident in her mind. 
It was the first time he had called her Clare, and he wanted 
to know if she had any objection. To being called Clare? 
No, no, to . . . the little fragments of thought chased one 
another through her head. What a chance for poor old 
Dick! If he were here he’d be claiming her as his wife 
before all the world. But Ned, of course, wouldn’t care a 
straw. Well, had she any objection? Her hesitation was 
hardly noticeable: or had Ned noticed it, and taken 
encouragement? “No,” she was saying, “of course 1 
haven’t any objection,” and as she spoke she heard Dick’s 
voice close by her ear, but the words were the words of 
Ned, and it was Ned’s hand that touched her arm: “Oh, 
but you mustn’t separate us,” he was saying, “just as we 
were getting to know one another.” 

Giles laughed: “Leave it as it is, then,” he said: “come 
on, Mrs. Shem. Goodnight.” 
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Chapter Twenty-six 

O N the way back to his ship on that Sunday afternoon, 
Dick had vented his grief by concocting a series of 
letters to Ned and Clare — letters of reproach, letters of 
self-pity, letters of downright anger. He had arrived on 
boe < d late and tired, and had shut himself in his little tin 
box of a cabin, and had wallowed in misery, cursing the 
clatter of feet, and the smell of paint, and the ceaseless 
hum of the dynamo; weighing his lot against the peace of 
the night before, when he and Clare had walked alone 
in a warm and starlit world. But in the morning light, 
that interlude had turned to dream, and Dick’s wortd was 
the salt breeze which stirred the cabin curtains, and the 
screaming gulls which wheeled around the stern, and the 
hustling dance of the little waves as they beat on the hull 
of l he ship. 

But when work was over he refused a game of bridge 
and went back to his little tin box, and let his sorrow loose 
again. He was in chastened mood by now, ready to con- 
fess his sins. He had thought only of what he wanted, and 
Clare had turned away from him and fixed her eyes on 
Ned — Ned who would always think of her before himself. 
Dick seared his wound by picturing them together, and 
could he have seen them at that moment, seated each on 
Miss Lovejoy’s sofa, holding each a corner of the book, he 
might indeed have felt that all was lost. And yet, he 
thought to himself, the evidence on which he had acted 
had been very slight. Perhaps he had misunderstood Clare: 
and, as for Ned’s feelings, there was no evidence whatever. 
His cursed impulsiveness had let h : m down once more, 
tie would write and confide in his mother, and get the truth, 
and if the verdict went against him, he’d — well, he’d see 
what he would do. 
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Meanwhile, the meeting of Dick and Clare in the 
churchyard had been bruited through the Stammerings, 
and by Wednesday morning, when the outposts of Katie 
Cookson and the Mullingers had been reached, the meet- 
ing had blossomed out into a definite engagement. The 
chain of evidence was complete, the last link having been 
forged by Enid Plumpton, who had seen the lovers wan- 
dering past the bottom of her garden on Sunday morning 

after church. “Were they 55 Mrs. Goodrich had queried 

eagerly, and only delicacy had forbidden the completion 
of the sentence. — “No,” said Enid, assuming the unsaid 
words, “not actually. But to my mind it was even more 
convincing, for Clare was some little way ahead, quite 
obviously intent on throwing people off the scent. I sup- 
pose she was afraid of it being all over the place in no 
time.” — “And as it is,” said Mrs. Goodrich gleefully, “it's 
all over the place now. Of course, I shan’t say a word to 
anyone until . . .” — “Oh, of course not,” echoed Enid in 
a shocked voice. 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Goodrich met Mr. Bellamy 
outside the Stores, she settled herself in front of him — 
blockaded him, you might say — and stuck out her chin, 
and hoped he was pleased. Mr. Bellamy, puzzled at first, 
played for safety when he discovered what Mrs. Goodrich 
was talking about, and looked properly mysterious. After 
all, there might be something in it, and it wouldn’t do to 
look as though Dick’s parents didn’t know. So Mrs. Good- 
rich, using a little imagination, was able to report that 
Mr. Bellamy had admitted the whole thing, while Mr. 
Bellamy himself hurried home to Elsie to find out what it 
was all about. Why had they been keeping things from 
him? Why should he be the last person to be informed? 
“Informed about what?” asked Elsie: “if you mean Enid’s 
canasta drive in aid^of her gumboots, the reason it’s off is 
that she’s lost the rules and no-one else knows how to 
play.” — “No, no,” said Dashwood impatiently, “of course 
everybody’s heard about that. No: about Dick and Clare, 
Elsie: Dick and Clare, yes. . . . But, my dear child, I tell 
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you they were seen walking along the river-meadow arm 
in arm in broad daylight!” 

“You ought to know better than believe every cock-and- 
bull story you pick up at the Stores, Dashwood. If he’s 
engaged, why d’you think he’s written this letter to me?” 

“Letter? What letter?” 

“I got itthis morning,” said Elsie, handing her husband 
Dick’s letter. 

“Why is everything to be kept from me?” asked Dash- 
wood in some choler, as he took the letter. “First, I am not 
informed that they arc engaged ” 

“But you were, Dashwood, and they aren’t.” 

“And then ” But Dashwood’s plaints were stilled as 

he read the letter: 

Dear Mother , 

I don't blow if you'll he surprised or not to get this letter . I've 
been fond of Clme for a long time. On Saturday , when I took her 
out , I made up my mind , and on Sunday , after churchy I proposed 
to her . She refused^ and said something which made me think she 
was fond of Ned, I was very surprised at thisy and tried to ask Ned , 
but bungled it, and came away in a hurry , as you may remember . 
I may have mistaken what Clare meant — I hope to God I mean 
goodness I have — but please find out the truth for me, I know I can 
trust you to give me a fair chance , even though you may think Ned 
deserves her more than I do. If you find a toothbrush with a pink 
handle in the bathroom it's mine . 

TourSy 

Dick 

Dashwood read the letter through twice, then looked 
round inquiringly at his wife. “And did you find the 
toothbrush?” he asked. 

Elsie disregarded the query. “I’d like to ask Clare in,” 
she said meditatively, “but if I do so, the whole neigh- 
bourhood ” 

“They’ve done that already,” said Dashwood. 
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There was a ring at the front-door bell. They were stand- 
ing in the hall, and Elsie walked to the door. “Here they 
come,” she said, and opened the door on Isabel Goodrich. 
Isabel kissed Elsie warmly, and said what a nice girl she 
was — Clare, she meant, not Elsie. She had always known 
— but it was quite untrue, said Elsie; she’s not — oh, but 
she is: they all thought so: she’s a dear — yes, Elsie knew 
she was: she didn’t mean she wasn’t, but she wasn’t — oh, 
but she was: everyone thought so, and Dick — but Dick 
was nothing to do with it — oh, but Mr. Bellamy had said 
— no, Mr. Bellamy had said nothing of the sort: there had 
been a misunderstanding — oh, but they’d soon make that 
up: these lovers’ quarrels — but they weren’t . . . 

“Oh, Dashwood,” wailed Elsie, when Isabel Goodrich 
had been pushed back down the steps, “I wish to goodness 
you wouldn’t ” 

“But I didn’t. I never said anything of the sort. And 
anyway, if I did, it was all your fault, Elsie, for being so 
damned secretive about that letter of Dick’s.” 

When Ned got home that evening, he found his parents 
out at the back of the house, resting from their labours in 
the garden. “I say,” said he, “what’s this about Dick?” 

“What about him?” asked Mr. Bellamy. 

“Well, 1 stopped at the Stores on the way home to buy 
some cigarettes, and old Mrs. Goodrich jumped out at 
me ” 

“The harpy,” put in Mr. Bellamy. 

“ — and wanted to- know if I was pleased about Dick 
and Clare.” 

“Sheer invention,” said Mr. Bellamy, trying to balance 
his trowel in the palm of his hand. 

“Ned,” said Elsie, “what would you think about it if it 
was true?” 

“But it isn’t,” said Ned, stooping down on pretence of 
tying his shoe-lace: “it isn’t true, is it?” he added, looking 
up at his mother. 

“No; but you like Clare, don’t you? I mean, you 
wouldn’t object to her as a sister-in-law?” 
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“I don’t see what you’re getting at, Mother,” said Ned, 
righting himself to pick up a daisy-grubber from the seat, 
and beginning to ferret about the lawn. “It’s not true, is 
it ?” 

“No, it’s not,” said Elsie. 

Ned flopped down on the grass. “What damned liars 
people are!” he said. 

“You shouldn’t call your father names,” said Elsie. 

“Look here, Elsie ” 

“fust because they were seen going about together,” 
said Ned; “but I knew it wasn’t true. I suppose Dick told 
you, did he?” 

“Yes, he told us she had refused him.” 

“Did he say why? I mean, did he ” 

“He thought there might be someone else.” 

“Who?” Ned asked, and began digging at a plantain 
in the lawn. 

Mrs. Bellamy hesitated. “He was a bit vague about it 
all,” die said. “I must go and do the dinner,” and she rose 
from her scat. “If you want a job, Ned, pick me a dish of 
stiawbcrrics.” 

Elsie was uneasy about the affair. She must answer Dick 
as soon as possible, but before doing so she must see Clare, 
and see her alone. There was the Bring and Buy Sale at 
the Hall on Saturday. She would get Clare to come along 
with her tomorrow evening, to see about arranging the 
room. That would seem quite natural, as Clare knew the 
house so well. 

The plan worked, and Mrs. Bellamy chatted away, 
looking for an opening. She hoped Clare didn’t mind 
going back to the old place. Mullins had been in for the 
last week, cleaning up. Clare had heard that Mullins was 
coming to them? Yes, tired of living with her sister. They 
had left everything as it was at the Hall till the legal busi- 
ness was settled: then she supposed tnat they would sell. 
They were going to use the drawing-room, yes: so much 
lighter than the library. It smelt musty, didn’t it, though 
she had got Mullins to open up the windows. She had left 
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the Venetian blinds down because of the carpet. Mrs. 
Bellamy walked to a window and pulled up the blind, 
then turned and stood regarding the room. It had had a 
pink striped wall-paper when she was small, but her uncle 
had had it distempered cream, in the new fashion, when 
he had started to entertain for her. She remembered that 
piece of china with the holes in it, on the mantelpiece; 
and the black screen with the gold storks in thread — or 
were they ibises? And the pampas grass in the tall blue 
and white jar — she had put it there herself, thirty years 
ago. They would want a good space in the middle, and 
the trestle-tables round the side. Oh, but she couldn’t go 
on like this. “Clare dear,” — an ibis was a sort of stork, 
wasn’t it? or was that an ibex? Clare was standing by 
another window, with the slatted blind striping her with 
sun and shadow — “Clare, I’ve had a letter from Dick.” 

“Oh!” said Clare, without moving. Was Dick getting 
his mother to plead for him, then? 

Mrs. Bellamy read the tone of Clare’s “oh” aright, “He 
doesn’t want me to do his work for him,” she said. 

Clare pulled up the blind, and stood looking out into 
the uncared-for, sunlit garden. 

“He wanted me to find out if he had any chance, that’s 
all.” 

Clare turned away from the window, and began looking 
in a drawer where dusters used to be kept. Yes, there was 
one there. She closed the drawer with her knee, and started 
to dust the top of a table. 

“He was very anxious to know as soon as possible,” 
said Mrs. Bellamy. 

Clare went on dusting. 

“So if you can tell me, Clare ” 

Clare flopped down on a sofa. Being back at the Hall 
had jangled her out of the present into the past — that 
happy, carefree past that seemed so long ago. And now 
here she was, being cross-examined, and nagged at, and . . . 

“Shall I tell him that » 

Clare knew that she must say nothing about Ned — that 
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was the chief thing. And anyway, she didn’t know. . . . 
“Oh, Mrs. Bellamy, I’m terribly sorry. It’s all my fault. 
Tell him — no, don’t tell him anything from me, please.” 
If sn e sat there any longer she would cry, or do something 
silly. 

Mrs. Bellamy walked up to the back of the sofa, and 
kissed Clare on the top of her head. “All right, Clare, I’ll 
just . . . How many trestles do you think we shall need?” 

*e sat at her desk that evening, with Dick’s letter in 
fix of her. “Please find out the truth for me,” he had 
said Well, she had failed so far. 
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Chapter Twenty-seven 

“VVTHATS all this about a bring- and-buy sale ? 55 asked 

YV Ned. 

“Well , 55 said his father, “you know the theory of the 
thing, presumably? You search round for something you 
particularly want to get rid of, and take it along. Your 
friends, of course, will have done the same thing, but you 
are not allowed to get away without buying something. 
You therefore purchase the cheapest thing you can find at 
the sale, and cut and run. Sort of catch-as-catch-can, you 
know. An alternative method 55 

“Who gets the cash ? 55 

“In this case, the church roof. An alternative method is 
to take along something quite small — say a pot of jam — 
price it at sixpence, buy it, and come away.” 

“Do men go? I mean 55 

“As a rule it is an entertainment reserved exclusively 
for the fair sex, but I think that in this case one might put 
in an appearance. Being at the Hall, we are practically 
hosts, you see. And the Bishop and Mrs. Plumbe arc com- 
ing, thanks to the Bartles, and I think it is going to be 
quite an affair . 55 

It was. There were cars parked up the drive and all 
round the gravel sweep before the front door; and from 
the cars furtive women flitted, secreting small parcels, or 
brazen women advanced, bearing mother-of-pearl what- 
nots and reproductions of Dignity and Impudence and The 
Stag at Eve. And already some of the early arrivals were 
hastening back to their cars, clutching their captures. 

As Ned entered the hall, carrying a small Life of Michael 
Angelo , bound in green, a great blast of chatter surged in 
his ears. He fought his way into the drawing-room, and 
found his mother near the door, presiding over the Home 
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Equipment do I do with this?” he asked, 

waving Michael Angelo . — “Miss Cookson over in that cor- 
ner,” answered Mrs. Bellamy with an air of distraction. 
‘'Now what exactly is it, Mrs. Parsons? ... I see: and it 
docs actually peel the potatoes, you say?” — “Well, it’s 
supposed to, Mrs. Bellamy. I’ve not got a mechanical mind 
myself, so I haven’t actually succeeded in making it work, 
but I don’t think there’s anything missing.” — “I see,” 
answered Mrs. Bellamy thoughtfully. “Well, we’ll do what 
we cun with it. Oh, good afternoon, Lady Warncdon; how 
good of you to come! Now what can I shew you? I’ve 
got a very ingenious potato-peeler here. ...” 

Ned threaded his way across to the far corner of the 
room, and deposited Michael Angelo on Miss Cookson’s 
stall. “The Widow’s Mite,” he said. — “Oh, Ned, cam you 
ically spare it?” — “Oh yes, quite easily,” said Ned: 
“actually 1 think it’s Mother'...” — “Well, shall we say 
half-a-crown? Now, Colonel Mullinger, I have something 
that might inteiest you. . . . Oh, you’re not going to 
Copenhagen? But you never know, do you! Well then, 
what about the complete works of Robert Browning? 
Almost complete, that’s to say: just a few pages missing 
at the end. Miss Millett, hand me that Browning, will 
you?” 

Ned slipped away while M*ss Cookson wasn’t looking. 
He must find Clare: she must be somewhere about. But 
Ned was not the sort to fight his wa r through a crowd, 
and he was soon high and dry against the Crafts Stall, 
with Miss Lovcjoy brandishing an earthenware jar at him. 
“Now, Ned, let me tempt you!” she cried gaily, but Ned 
took one glance at the jar and said he was just looking 
round: he’d think about it, and he turned away, trying 
not to think about that jar. Then would Ned be very kind 
and take a bamboo curate to Mrs. Phm pton’s stall — over 
by the fireplace? It was obviously Objets-d’art , Miss Love- 
joy felt, not Crafts. Miss Weeks, the bamboo curate, please. 

Mrs. Plumpton regarded the bamboo curate with some 
satisfaction when Ned arrived. “So you’ve bought that, 
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iiave you, Ned? Good, it should be — “Good 

Lord, no,” said Ned: “I wouldn’t buy like that. 

But Miss Lovejoy thought it was an objet-d’art) so . . The 
truth was that the bamboo curate was Mrs. Plumpton’s 
own contribution. “I see,” she said, eyeing the article with 
a new distaste. “I should have said that it’s much more 
Home Equipment, wouldn’t you? Yes, that would be it. 
Take it to your mother, Ned, over by the door.” — “Well,” 
said Ned, “this is definitely going to be the last lap.” 

“What on earth have you got there, Ned?” asked Mrs. 
Bellamy as Ned drew up alongside her stall. — “A bamboo 
curate, Mother.” — “Well, there’s no room in the box- 
room. You’ll have to keep it in your own room.” — “But, 
Mother,” said Ned, “you don’t imagine that I’ve bought 
the thing, do you? It’s for your stall, with Mrs. Plumpton’s 
best wishes.” — “Indeed it’s not,” said Mrs. Bellamy firmly. 
— “Well,” said Ned, “I’m not moving it another inch. 
Goodbye,” and he vanished in the crowd. 

No sign of Clare, but there was Gloria, beckoning him 
with her eyes. She and her mother had a stall of baby- 
clothes and rag-books and stuffed elephants. “Do come 
and take me,” said Gloria, leaning over the stall. 

— “Well'” said ?fed, “I haven’t got any children, you 
know — ” he had just spied Clare in a corner of the room 
— “not yet, you know,” and he slithered away. 

Clare too was serving at a stall. He could swear that she 
had seen him, but she had looked quickly away. Art 
needlework: oh dear, that wasn’t much in his line either. 
But he supposed he might look at it. Giles Bartle was at 
the stall, talking to her. They were laughing about some- 
thing. “Giles,” came Lady Bartle’s voice, loud and clear 
from the end of the stall, “Giles!” and Giles turned away 
from Clare and Ned slipped in. “I’m afraid there’s not 
much for you here, Ned,” Clare was saying. — “Er, no,” 
said Ned hesitantly: “I really only just came to call. 
Here,” and he fished a ten-shilling note out of his pocket. 
— “I can give you change,” said Clare: “What would 

you ” — “I don’t want change, and I don’t want to 
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buy anything. ”^|P*Oh, Ned!” Clare protested:*' it’s much 
too much.” — "That’s all right,” said Ned, and slipped 
away in the crowd. What a fool he was! he thought to 
himself. He had gone to the sale on purpose to see Clare, 
and all he could do was to run away! 

He was near the door now, and could hear his mother’s 
voice. "Mrs. Warmstry, I’ve got a very ingenious potato- 
peeler here. . . .” The hall was empty as Ned crossed to 
the front door. Outside, he stood for a moment on the 
steps, and lit a cigarette. Was he really going to run away 
like this? There was an iron garden-seat under the hall 
window — their own garden-seat, of course — and he sat 
down among the summer sights and sounds to try to 
recover his self-respect. After all, this would all belong to 
him some day, unless they sold it. He really must get used 
to the idea that he was somebody nowadays, instead of 
nobody. He might not be as clever as Giles Bartle, or as 
good-looking as Dick, but . . . There were footsteps across 
the hall, pausing at the front door. "You didn’t really pay 
three guineas for that cushion-cover, I hope, Milman?”^ 
said a woman’s voice. — "Well, Totty,” came the answer 
between puffs — the man had stopped to light his pipe — 
"after all, Julia had worked it, and one has to spend some- 
thing at these shows.” — "But not three guineas, Milman,” 
said Totty firmly. The man threw away the disused 
match, and changed the subject. "Good-looking girl, that 
secretary of Wilmot’s,” he said, had been averting 
his gaze, not wishing to seem to to the conversation, 

but at this last remark he looked round quickly. Gosh! It 
was the Bishop. "Yes,” the woman was saying, "and 
Wilmot isn’t the only one that thinks so.” — "You mean 

” — "I mean Master Giles”; whereupon the woman 

called Totty slipped her hand on the Bishop’s arm, and 
they walked down the steps and across the gravel sweep. 

Ned coloured as if he had been caught eavesdropping. 
He hoped they wouldn’t look back and see him. He knew 
that he had been driven away from Clare’s side by the 
presence of Giles Bartle. He hadn’t been able to believe 
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that she would want him there when^Giles was about: 
faint heart and all that. But he wouldn’t be beaten: he’d 
go back: and as soon as the Bishop and his wife were out 
of range, he threw away his cigarette and re-entered the 
house. At the drawing-room door he heard his mother’s 
voice: “Well, it’s — it’s just a bamboo curate. I can’t pre- 
tend that it’s anything else.” He could see Glare above 
the heads of the company, silhouetted against a window. 
She had turned now, and was smiling — at Giles, he sup- 
posed. If he went in again, she would only wonder what 
he had come back for — might think that he was regretting 
that ten shillings. Oh, damn that fellow Giles! He heard 
his mother’s voice again as he turned away: “I tell you 
what, Lady Washbourne, I’ll throw in the potato-peeler 
if you’ll promise to take them both away.” 

That evening after dinner Mrs. Bellamy was roaming 
about the drawing-room. “What are you looking for, 
Mother?” asked Ned. — “I can’t find the book I’m read- 
ing.” — “What’s it called?” — “It’s a Life of Michael Angeli 
— quite small, with a green cover.” — “Oh,” said Ned. 
“oh dear!” 
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Chapter Twenty-eight 

H IGH summer in the Channel, where the sun traced 
golden patterns on the pale green rippling water, and 
the Dorset hills rose turquoise blue above a rim of fog, 
and the ship steamed lazily down-channel, enamelled in 
pale grey as though to match the misty afternoon: steamed 
lazily with awnings spread and ensign idle and white bow- 
wave reflected in her glossy side: and trailed astern a light, 
diaphanous plume of smoke, as though to tease the reckless 
escort of white gulls which wheeled above her wake. 

Dick had been all afternoon on the bridge, and had just 
got down to his cabin. He seated himself at his desk, took 
from his pocket a crumpled letter, smoothed it out with 
his hand, and puzzled over it once more. Clare hadn’t told 
his mother that he had no chance, but on the other hand 
she certainly hadn’t said that he had a chance. What the 
devil had she said, then? His mother would write again if 
she could find out anything definite, one way or the other. 
All this was much too slow: he’d better take the business 
in hand himself. He was half impatient for an answer, and 
half dreading an end to his hopes. Well, they wouldn’t 
be in harbour for a couple of days, o if he roughed out a 
letter now he would have time to consider whether to send 
it or no. 

So he wrote “Dear Clare” at the top of the page, and 
crossed it out and wrote “My darling”. Then he sat for 
ten minutes sucking the end of his pen, then crossed out 
“My darling”. It really was a very difficult letter to write. 
He’d better leave out the beginning altogether, and start 
in the middle: 

I began by addressing you as “ Dear Clare ”, but that sounded 
as if you were just an ordinary person to me , which you aren’t by 
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any means , so 1 tried something warmer — I word t say what . Then , 
knowing you , / thought this might upset you at the start , m / 
crossed that out too . 

/ Z00/2/ to know why you don’t like me making love to you. Is 
it because you don’t want anyone to make love to you? If it’s that , 
I shall not despair of your coming to like me. Or is it because you 
don’t like the way I do it? If it’s that , then will you teach me> 
please , and I will try to learn . Or is it because you wish it 
was someone else? If that is the reason , / had better know it 
now . 

/0m, 

Dick 

He wrote out several more letters in his spare time, 
getting more and more loving, but by the time the ship 
reached harbour he had discarded them all in favour of 
the first. He was learning caution. You had to tread care- 
fully with a girl like Clare, so the less said, the fewer the 
chances of making a mistake: and after all, the letter as it 
stood asked all he wished to know. It would be four days 
before he could get an answer at this outlandish spot — 
four days at the earliest. He stood on deck, and watched 
the motor-boat departing with the mail, getting smaller 
and smaller, chugging straight across the loch to the 
white fishing-village with its wooden pier: watched sun 
and shadow on the mountainside beyond, and on the hulls 
of two destroyers, pale grey against the darkness of the 
land, and on the long, low mound of a submarine: watched 
white breakers round the lighthouse at the harbour’s 
mouth, and the rose and golden tints of clouds piled high 
above the mountain-tops. 

Two days later, Clare sat primly at the breakfast-table, 
while the coffee-cups tinkled to the relentless drip of rain 
from eaves and gutters, trees and flowering shrubs. And 
then the morning ritual was enacted, and the immemorial 
Jenner entered with a silver salver, bearing in the post. 
Three or four for Lady Bartle, one for Giles, a whole pile 
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for Sir Wilmot — more typing for the weary — and, yes, 
Jenner had kept a thumb, a dainty, well-manicured 
thumb, on one letter. She saw Sir Wilmot take a quick 
glance at the address before Jenner removed the salver, 
as though he didn’t really like other people having letters. 
Clare took the envelope, slit it across the top, pulled the 
letter a little way out, and read : 

If that is the reason , I had better know it now . 

Tours , 

Dick 

Clare put the letter down, blushing, feeling that she was 
being watched. 

After breakfast Clare was in the study, pencil in hand, 
with Sir Wilmot’s liquid tones beating against the patter 
of the rain. She was finding it very hard to attend to the 
liquid tones. She had Dick’s letter on the table by her 
side. She hadn’t read it yet — was putting off' the read- 
ing, fearing to look, yet uncertain of what she was 
afraid. She pulled it a little further out of the envelope 
and read: 

Or is it because you wish it was someone else? If that is the 
reason , I had better know it now . 

“Did you say ‘My dear Archbishop’, Sir Wilmot?” 

“I did,” said Sir Wilmot: “any objection?” 

“Oh no,” said Clare quickly. But fancy an archbishop 
being his dear, she thought. 

Four days now since Dick had sent his letter, and he 
was alternately cursing the Admiralty for misdirecting 
the mails, and working himself up into a temper against 
Clare. If she didn’t answer, he’d jus> keep on writing till 
she did. He had been straightforward with her, and ex- 
pected her . . . But it was probably those damned fellows 
at the Admiralty, who had nothing to do but send on his 
letters. But on the fifth day there it was, tucked at a rakish 
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angle into the rack in the wardroom. He took the letter 
and went back to his cabin, his heart thumping. Of course 
it was to say that she’d have nothing more to do with him. 
Hadn’t she told him so that Sunday morning? He’d been 
a fool to write. He reached his cabin, sat down at his desk, 
and put the letter in front of him. He was going to take 
it quite calmly; and in order to shew that he didn’t really 
care a damn, he took out a cigarette with great delibera- 
tion and tapped an end on the desk, then turned the 
cigarette and tapped the other end. He tried his lighter: 
no petrol: found a match. His hand was trembling, but he 
lit the cigarette and threw the match-end into the waste- 
paper basket. Oh damn! Was he trying to be calm, or was 
he just putting off the opening of the letter? Well, here 
goes: 

Dear Dick , 

Thank you for your letter . It was a very straight forward letter , 
and if I don't seem to answer as straightforwm dly , please , please 
forgive me . I feel that I was at fault in not thinking you serious , 
and if I have made jou unhappy I am vey sony indeed . 

It was a double sheet, and that was the end of the first side. 
He knew what was coming, and put the letter down, and 
sat back in his chair, and puffed hard at his cigarette. 
Well, he’d known it all the time — since that Sunday, at 
any rate. But he’d better get it over. Pic stubbed out his 
half-finished cigarette, and turned the page. 

You ask if I don't want anyone to make love to me. My answer 
is that if I knew that I loved the person , of course I would 
want it. 

Then you ask if I don't like the way you do it. My answer to 
that is that if I loved someone , I think I would love the way he 
made love to me. 

Last of all , you ask if I wish it was someone else. If I can 
ever answer that question , I promise you that I will. 
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Dick read and re-read the letter. Then he took pen and 
paper and wrote: 

Dear Clare , 

You will tell me if you ever change your mind . I shall never 
change mine . 

Yours > 

Dick 
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Chapter Twenty-nine 

C LARE might be preoccupied with her own troubles, 
but the work of the world had to go on: and just at 
present, the world w r as preparing for The Deluge . There 
was to be a rehearsal on Saturday afternoon, and the cast 
had been asked to stay to tea at Esau’s Acre. Would Julia 
mind their deserting her? Sir Wilmot wondered. Julia 
would have no objection whatever. Perhaps Wilmot had 
forgotten that Milman was coming to tea that afternoon. 
Yes, Wilmot had indeed forgotten: of course he would 
come home. Of course Wilmot would do no such thing. 
Totty was out of the way, opening a Church Fete, so for 
once Julia would have Milman to herself. No, Wilmot was 
not to think of coming home to tea. 

So Julia and the Bishop had a happy, cosy little tea on 
the lawn behind the house, with some stimulating talk 
about books and music, after which the Bishop pulled out 
his pipe and was at peace with the world. That magnolia 
against the sunlit brickwork of the wall! Delightful, and 
somehow so — so like Julia! The Bishop gave voice to his 
thoughts, and Julia smiled, and the smile seemed to relieve 
the Almighty of responsibility for the magnolia, and to 
throw the onus upon Julia herself. Now wdiich of the many 
magnolias was it? continued the Bishop. Was it the Wat- 
soni or the Thompsoniana? Julia didn’t like to confess that 
she didn’t know, so she feigned distraction, and proceeded 
to shatter the Bishop’s dream of peace. She didn’t at all 
want to bother him . . . 

The Bishop realised that he was going to be bothered. 
He would remember Wilmot’s secretary? Yes, yes — he was 
indeed going to be bothered — he had seen her at the Sale 
the other day: charming-looking girl. Whereupon Julia 
gave a handsome-is-as-handsome-does sniff, and the 
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Bishop thought he’d better take the bull by the horns. 
No trouble with young Giles, he hoped? Trouble? echoed 
Julia. She didn’t know about trouble, but went on to 
imply, though in more refined language, that nothing in 
trousers was safe within fifty miles of Miss Newlyn, and 
that the young woman would play old harry with an 
iceberg: and a clergyman’s daughter — a clergyman in 
Milman’s own diocese! Ah, that Was bad: so she was a 
daughter of Newlyn of Spark Green, was she? Spark 
Green, yes, that was the place, and Milman would see 
that, quite apart from anything else . . . Julia Bartle faded 
into silence, and the Bishop was left to infer that an 
alliance between the heir of the Bartles and a young lady 
from Spark Green was to be considered as out of the ques- 
tion. Certainly, “daughter of so-and-so, of St. Mafthew’s 
Vicarage, Spark Green” would not look well in The Times . 
The thought flashed through the Bishop’s mind that he 
might move Newlyn to some more desirable spot in the 
south of the county: the man deserved promotion. But 
this, after all, was only nibbling at the problem. He felt 
for Julia in her trouble. Of course he couldn’t promise 
anything, but . . . 

Ah, here was Wilmot! Sir Wilmot, scenting a bishop 
from afar, had hurried hom^ after tea. His return, it must 
be said, was more welcome to the Bishop than to Julia. 
Where were the other two, pray? Giles and Miss Newlyn, 
yes. Surely, surely Wilmot had not h r t them to walk home 
together? Well, yes: Wilmot had hurried back to see 
Milman. There had not been the slightest need for Wil- 
. mot to hurry back: Julia and Milman had been getting 
on very well without him: the result was just the sort of 
thing which Julia wished to avoid. Milman would under- 
stand the difficulties under which she laboured, if she 
could not be sure of the support of hi i own husband. 

A day or two later, duty took the Bishop to the north of 
the diocese, and on his way home he called at St. Mat- 
thew’s Vicarage, Spark Green. Every inch a vicarage, 
thought the Bishop grimly, as he stood at the front door: 
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here was no magnolia upon the sunlit brick, but soot on 
crumbling sandstone underneath a sullen sky: and 1880 
over the door — somehow that put the finishing touch to 
this scene of architectural depravity! He hadn’t told Totty 
he was calling here — no need to — and he hadn’t any 
fixed plan of action in his head: but it would be some- 
thing if he could tell Julia that he had seen Mr. Newlyn: 
it would look as if he was trying to do something. Ah, 
there was Newlyn himself answering the door, and the 
first look of surprise on the Vicar’s face was followed by a 
smile of pleasure. The Bishop noted the smile, and told 
himself that only an incumbent with a very clear con- 
science could receive a surprise visit from his Bishop with 
a smile like that. 

His lordship was warmly bidden to enter, was offered 
tea — it would take no time to put the kettle on: had had 
tea. A cigarette, then? Might the Bishop light a pipe? The 
Vicar removed a pile of books from the best armchair. 
Thr Bishop had just been passing: thought he would look 
irrfor a chat. The study gave on to a strip of garden, 
beyond which a new housing scheme was building, over 
whose roofs rose a pink brick church, with a blue tower 
which suggested that something had gone wTong wdth the 
circulation. Behind the church, again, the ugly township 
huddled and straggled on the lising ground. “Not exactly 
one of our gems,” said the Bishop, pointing the stem of his 
pipe at the blue tow T er. — “No,” agreed Mr. Newlyn, “but 
we’re fond of the place, mv lord.” He and his wife had 
brought up their family there. Seven, yes: three girls, 
four boys: the cider ones out in the world, the rest at 
school. Their eldest girl, as a matter of fact — ah, the 
Bishop had met her, had he? Mr. Newlyn hoped in a 
jocular sort of fashion that the child was behaving herself, 
but didn’t really seem to have any doubt about it, as 
the Bishop felt. Yet according to the Bishop’s informa- 
tion, Miss Newlyn was very far from behaving herself. 

Now was the time to get a w r ord in, thought the Bishop. 
It might be the time, but what was the word to be? Did 
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Mr. Newlyn’s daughter — did she like the work? So far as 
Mr. Newlyn could make out, Clare was happy. Rather 
buried in the country, of course. Perhaps she sometimes 
missed the company of people of her own age. They had 
got right on to the subject in no time, but the Bishop didn’t 
see what he could do. He couldn’t say “Well, just tell her 
to keep clear of my nephew”; and if he could, he wouldn’t, 
for he began to feel that, if his nephew was thinking that 
way, he might do a good deal worse for himself. So, after 
a little more chat, and another glance at the pink and 
blue church, the Bishop took his leave. 

Totty soon found out what the Bishop had been up to. 
“I should drop it if I were you, Milman,” she said. — 
“But I more or less promised Julia ” — “Oh, fiddle- 

sticks to Julia!” The Bishop, however, could not" quite 
agree to this treatment of his sister. “We can at least have 
Giles over here one afternoon,” he said. — “I don’t really 
know why you need bother your head about Giles,” re- 
torted his wife. “You’ve got plenty to do without runn*^ 
all the love affairs in the diocese ” — “I have no inten- 

tion ” — “. . . and if Giles wants to propose to the lady, 

I expect he can do it without your help.”— “That’s not 

the point, Totty. The point is ” — “The point is that 

Julia wants you to stop her ^n getting engaged to this girl. 
That’s not what bishops are for. But let him come over to 
tea, by all means. 1 like Giles.” 

The upshot was that Giles came o\ r to tea at the Palace 
a few days later. There was nothing unusual in the invita- 
tion, and he suspected no ulterior motive. After tea the 
Bishop took his nephew out on the gravel walk above the 
sunk garden, on the pretext of shewing hi in some improve- 
ments he intended. It really was very difficult to know 
how to begin. Should he go straight to the point, or should 
he try to get there by devious ways, at the risk of never 
reaching his destination? Better try the sunk garden first. 
This was his idea: do away with all those fussy little beds, 
convert the side pieces into one long bed, leave the sun- 
dial, and make the rest lawn. What did Giles think? Giles 
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gave his opinion, and conversation gradually veered in the 
right direction. How was the — the little play they were 
doing? the Bishop asked: The Deluge , wasn’t it? Had 
they a good cast? Giles said his father was good, and Miss 
Newlyn. Miss Newlyn — was that — “Father’s secretary, 
yes.” — “When you say £ good\” said the Bishop, “is there 
much scope in such a play?” — “No, you can’t be fright- 
fully good in a thing like that, but you can be terribly bad. 
She’s very intelligent.” — “Miss Newlyn?” — “Clare, yes.” 
— “She’s a pretty girl, too,” ventured the Bishop, to which 
Giles made no reply. 

They had got thus far surprisingly easily, and it would 
really be a pity to turn back now, thought the Bishop. “I 
don’t in the least wish to butt in where I’m not wanted,” 
he said, and proceeded to butt. 

Giles looked at the Bishop sideways. “I thought this was 
coming,” he said. 

“You see, Giles,” persisted the Bishop, “your mother is 
ambitious for you.” 

“Has Mother been getting at you, Uncle Milman?” 
asked Giles. 

“When you say ‘getting at’, Giles ” 

“I apologise, Uncle Milman. One doesn’t ‘get at’ bishops, 
does one! And anyway, I needn’t have asked, because, 
knowing Mother, it’s quite obvious that she’s been getting 
at you. But please don’t think me ungracious. There 
are many things on which I shall be only too glad to seek 
your advice, but not this.” 

“What did I tell you, Milman?” said Totty, when the 
Bishop told his tale. “You’d much better keep out of the 
matrimonial agency business.” 
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Chapter Thirty 

W ELL, Giles?” said Lady Bartle, and his mother’s 
tone confirmed Giles’s suspicion that the invitation 
to tb'* Palace had been a put-up show. It was all very well 
being his mother’s darling, and the apple of her eye, and 
so on: but he had his pride, and saw no reason why a 
mother should hector her darling, nor why the apple of 
an eye should run about with its tail between its legs. 
Giles was apt to get obstinate if he found his mother 
trying to bully him. “And how was your uncle?” continued 
h^r ladyship, judging by Giles’s look that she had started 
on the wrong tack, and anxious to correct her mistake. 

“They both seemed quite well,” said Giles, still un- 
modified, and including Aunt Totty in his answer to annoy 
his mother. 

Lady Bartle noted the signal, and realised that things 
were not going well. She had hardly expected the Bishop 
to perform a miracle, and exorcise the devil from her son’s 
breast in one act: but she hnd expected some little sign 
of compliance in Giles’s manner, some hint of readiness 
to see her point of view. But Lady Bartle didn’t believe 
in beating about the bush, even with ' ie apple of her eye. 
“And did you have a nice talk?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Giles: “Uncle Milman shewed me his ideas 
for the Sunk Garden, which seemed quite sound. . . . 
You don’t happen to know where Clare is, do you, 
Mother?” This was unkind of Giles. He had just seen 
Clare up at the top of the garden, and asked the question 
simply to annoy his mother. Lady b . dc accepted the 
declaration of war. “I expect Miss Ncwlyn is busy,” she 
said. She laid a slight emphasis upon the surname, and 
spoke in a tone which might be said to represent a toss of 
the head. 
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Things were not improved by the receipt of a letter 
from the Bishop a day or two later. By that time Julia 
Bartle had ceased to expect much help from the Palace, 
but she was certainly not prepared to find the Bishop gone 
over to the enemy. Yet that was the impression which his 
letter produced. Milman was at pains to explain how 
much he had done in the matter. He had been over to 
Spark Green, and had had a long talk with Mr. Newlyn: 
and he had to confess, as though he much regretted the 
fact, that this talk had entirely confirmed his previous 
good opinion of the man. If it was any consolation to Julia 
— of course the Bishop knew that it would be no consola- 
tion whatever — the father was a most able, cultured, and 
charming person. The Bishop had had a long talk with 
Giles also: had not of course said that he had been 
prompted to do so by Julia— here the Bishop’s memory 
must have played him false — and had come to the con- 
clusion, and so on, and so on. But Julia was to keep the 
Bishop informed of how things went, and was to let him 
know at any time when she felt that his help would be of 
use, and so forth. 

So the atmosphere at the Old Rectory was sultry and 
menacing in these days, with her ladyship threatening to 
erupt at any moment, and pour the lava of her wrath 
upon her family and household. Not that Julia Bartle was 
really like a volcano, for no well-behaved volcano would 
be seen peering down the stairwell over the banisters, or 
popping out suddenly on the lawn from behind a screen 
of flowering shrubs. Yet such had become the habits of 
her ladyship. She had persuaded herself that Miss Newlyn 
was in full cry after Giles, and a campaign which had 
started with the limited objective of protecting her son 
from an imprudent match had developed into a holy war 
in defence of feminine propriety. Since Sir Wilmot refused 
his aid, she must fight the war alone: and fight she would, 
till the enemy fled in disorder from the gates. No quarter 
should be given, and for herself she asked no respite from 
watch and ward. All her energies were devoted to the 
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task of convicting Miss Newlyn of sin — or at least of im- 
modesty, which was just as bad in her ladyship’s eyes. Her 
activity in the cause was tireless, and the pursuit of Miss 
Newlyn became an obsession. If Lady Bartle trilled an 
old French song, she trilled it with one eye cocked on the 
top of the garden: if she bent as though to pull up a 
recalcitrant weed, she took the opportunity to hang her 
head upside down between her legs and spy out the land 
in rear: and she even took to shutting herself in the linen 
cupboard when she found that there was a hole in the door 
through which she could command the bedroom corridor. 

Such contortions on the part of the mistress of the house- 
hold could hardly pass unnoticed. Giles was angered by 
his mother’s behaviour, and Clare was irritated: and the 
matter came to a head — or nearly so — one evening when 
Sir Wilmot and his wife were bidden to a sherry party. 
Giles declined the invitation to go with his parents, and 
joined Clare in the garden as soon as they had left the 
house. Clare for her part had been seeking an opportunity 
to speak to him, and felt that the time was ripe. It was 
an awkward business, but it had better be faced. He was 
behind her now as she weeded, having brought a wheel- 
barrow with the intention of carrying the weeds to the 
compost heap. “You know,” 4 aid Clare over her shoulder, 
“you ought to have gone to tnat sherry party.” 

“I’d much rather be here, thank you,” said Giles. 

Clare did not answer at once, bu> went on weeding. 
“I know you like gardening and all that,” she said at 
length. “What I meant was that I think Lady Bartle 
would . . . May I be quite frank?” Clare turned suddenly 
round as she put the question. 

“Why not?” said Giles. He had finished loading the 
wheelbarrow, and had flopped down on the grass. Clare 
had bent over the bed again, ostensibly to weed, but in 
reality to avoid Giles’s gaze. 

“Well, it’s quite ridiculous,” she said, determined to 
get it over, “but I don’t think your mother likes you and 
I being together too much.” 
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Giles sat clipping the grass with his finger-nails. “You 
say ridiculous,” he answered: “how d’you mean — ridicu- 
lous?” He repeated the adjective slowly, as though weigh- 
ing its meaning. 

“Well — ridiculous that she should mind.” 

“Quite,” said Giles: “then why bother?” Giles was not 
being helpful. 

“Chiefly because,” said Clare, dibbling away with the 
handfork, “because it makes it uncomfortable for every- 
body.” 

“I’m not going to have my life run for me by ” 

- “It’s not a^j^estion of your life,” broke in Clare: “it’s 
only a small thing, after all.” 

“Small? How d’you know it’s small? It may be to you, 
Clare, though I hope it isn’t, but to me ” 

Clare, on her knees, threw a weed into the barrow and 
turned to face Giles. “1 quite see that you don’t like being 
ordered about,” she said, “but it really would make things 
easier for us all if you’d — well, sort of ease off a bit, if you 
know what I mean.” Giles had pulled a blade of grass, and 
lay poised on an elbow, chewing the grass and gazing at 
Clare on her knees before him. It would be so much easier 
if only he would help her, thought Clare. “1 mean,” she 
went on hesitantly, “don’t — don’t call me a clever little 
things and don’t touch me on the shoulder to attract my 
attention, and don’t drag behind to walk with me, and 
don’t ” 

“Don’t flick daisies at you?” said Giles, flicking one. 

“Not when Lady Bartle’s looking,” said Clare. 

“Oh,” said Giles, and sat upright. “Now let’s have a 
list of the things I’m allowed to do when Mother’s not 
here.” 

Clare laughed. “I’d rather you behaved just the same,” 
she said. 

“Oh come, Clare! You don’t dislike me as much as all 
that, do you?” 

“No, no, of course I don’t. Don’t let’s talk about likes 
and dislikes. Oh, it’s so difficult to explain! But I can 
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quite see that your mother should think that you’d got 
better things to do than — than ” 

“Than philander?” queried Giles. 

“Well . . . yes, if you like.” 

“I don’t like. Philandering is trifling. I’m not trifling. 
I spend most of the day working, and I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t spend the rest of the time in the way I like best, 
which is with you, Clare: unless my attentions — that’s the 
word, isn’t it? — unless my attentions annoy you.” 

“No, they don’t annoy me, but you mustn’t call them 
attentions. You see, the trouble is that Lady Bartle, like 
so many people of her generation, is apt to take these 
things much too seriously, and to think ” 

“But what does it matter if she does take them seriously? 
I want to be taken seriously.” 

“She takes you seriously all right,” said Clare. “What I 
want to say is that she’s apt to read more meaning into 
things than is really there.” 

“Such as?” pressed Giles. 

“Well, she thinks that you’re ” 

“That I’m falling in love?” said Giles: “is that what you 
mean, Clare?” 

“Well,” said Clare, and was silent. 

“And suppose I have fallen in love, Clare, it’s not for my 
mother to say yes or no to me — ” Clare rose from her 
knees, and ran her thumb and forefinger along the tines 
of the fork to release the damp earth — “but the person I’ve 

fallen in love with. You see, Clare ” But Clare had 

started to wheel the barrow away to the compost heap. 
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Chapter Thirty-one 

I T was late July, but the day was raw and colourless. 

Clouds swept low over the hilltops, and the face of the 
land was whipped by angry showers, which scudded up 
the valley, borne by a chilling wind. Esau’s Acre felt the 
fury of the gale, and Alys Lovejoy raised her eyes un- 
willingly to the window as a fresh spatter of rain beat 
upon the lattice. It was the long-awaited day of the Village 
Festival, with The Deluge as centre-piece of the celebra- 
tions, and Alys was determined, against all the evidence 
of the skies, that the day should be line. From her window 
the well-loved view was smirched and smudged by the 
tantrums of the storm. Here came another flying tempe st 
hurtling up the valley, ruffling and wrinkling the swollen 
river, blotting out the White Hart Inn, the Rcetoi’s 
Copse, the church itself, and Mr. Rickett’s farmstead — 
wiping them off the slate, as it seemed. It was passing — 
the clearing shower, no doubt — but the passing of the 
storm brought little comfort to the eye, revealing as it did 
the flooded meadows by the river-side, and the cattle 
huddled under the lee of the hedgerows: shewing the fur- 
rows of the hopyard white with flood-water, like minia- 
ture canals, and the rutted farm-tracks combed with silver 
runnels, and all the humid woodland heaving under the 
pitiless weight of the summer gale. 

But the rain had stopped now. Of course it was going to 
be fine. Alys decided that she must go down to the village; 
must shew herself to the populace; must cheer the sink- 
ing hearts. A mackintosh? For shame! and Miss Lovejoy 
swung jauntily down her garden path, singing Jerusalem 
as she went. Reaching the road, she unlocked the shed, got 
out her bicycle, and made tracks for the village. Ha! 
There was Isabel Goodrich, draggling around in her gum- 
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boots: she must be taken in hand at once: and Alys set 
course to intercept the Rector’s wife. “Good morning, 
Isabel, good morning!” she cried gaily, leaping off her 
bicycle. Mrs. Goodrich settled herself squarely for a talk. 
“It’s not what I call a good morning, Alys,” she said. 
“I always say” — shaking her head slowly from side to side 

— “that if it rains on St. Swithin’s Day ” — “Then if 

you always say it,” broke in Alys, “there’s no need to say 
it again,” whereupon Mrs. Goodrich hoped that Alys 
wouldn’t take her up so. “And anyway,” said Alys, round- 
ing off the argument to her own satisfaction, “it doesn’t,” 
and she dumped her bicycle against the wall and swung 
into Miss Millett’s Stores. 

Isabel Goodrich, padding off homeward, met Enid 
Plumpton on the bridge, and took the opporturfity of 
remarking what a pity it was that Alys was so touchy 
these days. After all, everybody could see that it w r as going 
to be w r et, and it w r as better to face the facts. Enid, true to 
her principle of disagreeing with both sides in an argu- 
ment, said that there was no need for Isabel to be a wet 
blanket, to which Isabel retorted indignantly that she had 
no intention of being a blanket of any sort, wet or dry, but 
that she wasn’t getting much help. Enid replied that she 
would be only too happy to support Isabel in her attempt 
not to be a blanket; and, having given this satisfactory 
assurance, she swept on to the village in the hope of accost- 
ing Alys Lovejoy. 

Mrs. Goodrich, who was not having much luck this 
morning, turned her face homcwaid again. Ah, here was 
Mr. Bellamy with his shopping basket, and Isabel squared 
up before him. She had been wanting Mr. Bellamy’s 
advice. She was anxious about Gloria’s feet. Didn’t Mr. 
Bellamy agree that feet were vitaP Dashwood looked 
puzzled: “Her feet, Mrs. Goodrich?” Her feet, yes. Did 
Mr. Bellamy think she could wear gumboots? The Rector 
had always been against it. Dashwood asked if the Rector 
considered gumboots bad for the feet. No, no: so far as she 
knew, the Rector had no objection to gumboots: it was 
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the whole thing he was against. But the child caught cold 
so easily. Did Mr. Bellamy think gumboots would be out 
of character? Mrs. Goodrich didn’t want to be a spoil- 
sport, but didn’t Mr. Bellamy agree that feet were even 
more vital than The Deluge ? Oh: Mr. Bellamy thought 
they wouldn’t have had rubber gumboots in the ark, did 
he? Mrs. Goodrich didn’t quite know when rubber had 
been invented: but Mr. Bellamy thought leather would 
be all right? 

Dashwood broke away in time to sec Mrs. Plumpton 
disappearing into the Stores. Mrs. Plumpton, indeed, had 
been tempted to enter the Stores by the sight of Miss 
Lovejoy’s bicycle leaning against the wall. She was able 
to feel that the enemy was delivered into her hands. The 
interior of Miss Millctt’s establishment was always rather 
gloomy, since the proprietress, placing great value on 
advertisement, was wont to pile her wares in the window 
to the detriment of the light within. And on this grey and 
stormy morning the shop was even darker than usual. It 
was not so dark but that Mrs. Plumpton could discern the 
figure of Miss Lovejoy at the far end of the shop, deep in 
converse with Miss Millett; but it was quite dark enough 
to make it plausible that Mrs. Plumpton had not seen 
Miss Lovejoy. With that quickness of decision which 
sprang from years of guerilla warfare, Mrs. Plumpton 
determined her tactics. Miss Millctt’s assistant stood be- 
hind the counter near the door, and to her Mrs. Plumpton 
addressed her remarks, raising her voice slightly to ensure 
their carrying to the further depths of the shop. “ Terrible 
morning, isn’t it, Sally! Such bad luck on poor Miss Love- 
joy! She's w ; orked so hard, hasn’t she! Set in for the day, I 
think. Not a hope, I’m afraid: not a hope!” Mrs. Plump- 
ton paused and listened. There was a stirring in the gloom 
at the far end of the shop, and a sepulchral voice sounded 
from a grotto of biscuit- tins: “Is that you, Enid?” 

“Oh, Alys dear, I had no idea you were there! Of course 
I wouldn’t have . . . But after all, one must face up to 
things, I suppose. But I wouldn’t think of cancelling the 
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whole show till about noon. And if anybody comes to the 
tea at the Hall we could have a little whist drive or some- 
thing, couldn’t we, instead of the country dancing on the 
lawn. Don’t cancel yet, Alys, that’s my advice.” 

“X hcive no intention whatever of cancelling anything, 
thank you,” replied Miss Lovejoy haughtily. “Ah, here 
is Mr. Bellamy! Good morning, Noah!” and Miss Love- 
joy’s voice rang with spurious jollity and confidence. 

Dashwood stood in the doorway, shaking the rain from 
his oilskin and sou’wester. “D’you remember Noah’s 
words?” he said: 

“That we be ready for to swim, 

At the coming of the flood.” 

“Ha-ha! Good indeed!” cried Miss Lovejoy with forced 
gaiety. “And don’t you think this little drop of rain is 
absolutely providential, Mr. Bellamy? It will give just 
the feeling, won’t it!” 

“It’ll do that all right,” said Dashwood: “it’s quite 
heavy again now, y’know.” 

Mrs. Plumpton felt that she was losing her grip of the 
situation. “What have you done with your mackintosh, 
Alys?” she asked. 

“Mackintosh?” echoed Miss Lovejoy on a note of scorn: 
“who wants a mackintosh <*n a day like this?” and she 
strode forth undaunted in the teeth of the storm. 

When Dashwood got home, he heard voices proceeding 
from the drawing-room: 

“Father, I am already bowne, 

An axe I have ” 

“Havcy, Ned, havey.” 

“An axe I havey, by m ; crown!” 

“Dunno what good you think an axe is going to be, 
Ned,” called Mr. Bellamy: “it’s an umbrella you’ll want! 
Hullo, Clare!” — putting his head in at the drawing-room 
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door — “I’ve said Gloria may wear leather gumboots, by 
the way.” 

“Why leather?” asked Ned. 

“Well, you fool, you don’t imagine Noah’s party wore 
rubber gumboots, do you?” 

“I don’t imagine they wore gumboots at all.” 

“Why not? It was wet, wasn’t, it? Where’s your mother?” 

“Kitchen,” said Ned. “Shall I hear you now?” he added, 
turning to Clare. 

“I think I know mine all right, Ned. It’s only two little 
bits, after all.” 

Ned looked round at his father. “Mother’s in the kit- 
chen,” he repeated; and when Mr. Bellamy had left the 
room he said, “I know it’s only two little bits, but 1 like 
hearing you.” 

As Dashwood passed through the hall, the telephone bell 
rang. “Hullo . . . Yes, this is Bellamy. . . . Oh, good morn- 
ing, Rector. . . . You’d what? . . . You’d cancel every- 
thing, would you? . . . Well, you don’t expect me to put 
it up to old Lovejoy, do you? . . . No, she’s charging around 
singing Jerusalem and snapping everyone’s head off. . . . 
All right, Rector, have it your own way. I don’t care two 
straws as long as I don’t have to break the news to the 
old girl.” 

Dashwood put down the receiver and went along to 
the kitchen, where Elsie and Mullins were arranging 
sugar cakes on trays. “That was the Rector,” he said: 
“it’s all off.” 

“Not the tea?” said Elsie, with a pink cake poised in a 
pair of sugar-tongs. 

“Well, he said 'cancel everything’, so ” 

“Well, I never!” said Mullins under her breath. 

“Go and tell the Rector to shove his head under the 
pump,” said Elsie. “Mullins, I’ll have that other tray 
over here.” 

A few minutes later Dashwood was answering the tele- 
phone again. “This is Dashwood Bellamy, yes. . . . No, 
Miss Lovejoy, I . . . No, I never . . . No, I never said any- 
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thing of the sort. . . . Well, it was a complete misunder- 
standing on the Rector’s part, that’s all I can say. . . . 
Yes, of course I will.” 

Dashwood looked in at the kitchen again. “That was 
old Lovejoy,” he said: “I gather it’s all on again now.” 
Elsie sniffed, and went on arranging sugar cakes. 

“Did you ever!” muttered Mullins. 
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Chapter Thirty-two 

“T’M still not clear what’s been arranged,” said Elsie, as 
JLshe began to stack the plates after lunch. 

“I’ve been trying to explain to you for the last half-hour,” 
said Dashwood. “The position is this: the Rector’s can- 
celled everything, and old Lovejoy’s cancelled nothing.” 

“So what?” asked Elsie. 

“Well, don’t you see?” said Dashwood: “if I cancel, say, 
half the programme, we should be about right. Which 
half would you like cancelled, Elsie?” 

“You can cancel my speech and leave the tea.” 

Dashwood got up and walked to the window, while 
Elsie and Ned went on clearing the table. The wild, gusty 
weather had been succeeded by a steady downpour. The 
rain no longer spattered the windows, but now pattered 
from the gutters: no longer was the screen of mist lifted at 
times to reveal the silver pools and rivulets upon the low- 
lying land, for all distant objects were now merged into 
the wall of grey. Dashwood stood at the window, irresolute. 
If anything was going to happen, he wanted to be there: 
but he didn’t want to get wet. So there he stood, contem- 
plating the puddles in Church Lane, and the river pitted 
with raindrops as it swept under the arch of the bridge, and 
Alys Lovejoy’s white cottage perched high in the mist at 
the end of the village street, all-seeing eye in some symbolic 
picture. “Ah-tchoo,” he said loudly, and Elsie dropped a 
fork. 

“I suppose you’ve caught cold again from puddling 
about in the wet,” she said. 

“My dear Elsie,” said Dashwood, “when will you learn 
that my sneezes mean nothing — nothing whatever.” 

“They may mean nothing to you, Dashwood, but they 
mean a good deal to me.” 
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“Ah-ah-tchoooo,” said Dashwood again, “And I wasn’t 
puddling about, as you call it. You seem to forget that I 
have a certain responsibility as a member of the sub- 
committee. I shall, of course, attend the opening of the 
Valley Potters’ Exhibition, and I think that you should 
come too.” 

The ceremony was to be performed by Lady Bartle, 
who had taken some trouble with her speech, and was in 
consequence feeling rather resentful towards the Almighty 
in the matter of the weather. She stumped resolutely up 
the winding path to Esau’s Acre, followed by Clare, Sir 
VVilmot, and Giles; and when she got to the house, she 
^started shaking herself like a dog over Miss Lovejoy’s 
furniture, and opening out her umbrella in a meticulous 
and significant manner, which suggested that site hoped 
against hope that the umbrella would dry, despite the 
Almighty’s misbehaviour. Now were they all here? she 
asked sternly, observing the sparseness of the company. 

Aiys Lovejoy thought they might wait just a minute. Ah! 
Here was Isabel! Mrs. Goodrich appeared at the door, a 
sodden figure in mackintosh and old felt hat, clutching a 
young tree in one hand, She had understood that she was 
to plant the tree, but she wasn’t getting much help. Well, 
she couldn’t bring it into the house, interposed Alys: they 
were just beginning to get drv. And close the door, please, 
Isabel. T hey were just going to have Lady Bartle’s speech. 
But Mrs. Goodrich had no intention of putting the tree 
outside. She had taken a good deal of trouble about it, 
but she wasn’t getting much help. Well, she couldn’t put 
it there! It would make the sofa soaking wet. Could they 
kindly stop quarrelling, so that Lady Bartle could get on 
with her speech? Quarrelling, indeed! Miss Lovejoy didn’t 
know who was supposed to be quarrelling, but when people 
carried trees round in the rain, and k?id them on people’s 
sofas Thank you, Lady Bartle. 

“Ah-tchoo,” said Dashwood. 

And now Lady Bartle had finished her speech, and had 
been introduced to the bits of pottery, and had beamed 
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encouragingly on them, and, on finding that she was 
expected to buy something, had quite fallen in love with 
a very cheap ashtray: and when all this had been accom- 
plished, Miss Lovejoy had thought that it would be suit- 
able if they sang Jerusalem . Now — all together! 

And did those feet . . . 

And the next thing was The Deluge . Miss Lovejoy 
clapped her hands for silence, and asked the cast to get 
into their costumes — the gentleman in the Little Pink, 
please, at the end of the passage, and the ladies in the 
Bluebell. And would the audience kindly take their places 
in the roadway at the bottom of the garden? “You aren’t 
really going to do it, are you?” shouted Enid. “Of course 
we are!” retorted Alys: “it’s stopped raining.” 

And by a miracle it had: it was chill and damp and grey, 
but the rain had stopped, and the villagers had begun to 
peep out of their doors, and even to venture into the street. 
Mullins, having finished her preparations for the Gala 
Tea at the Hall, had posted herself in the road with Miss 
Millett; and when she saw Mr. Bellamy and Miss Love- 
joy in Noah’s Ark costume, coming arm-in-arm down the 
garden steps, she let off such a shriek of merriment as 
made the village rock. Down came Noah and his family 
two by two, amid peals of laughter from the watchers in 
the road, and whistles and catcalls from the younger 
generation. “I’ve never felt such a damned fool in my 
life,” muttered Ned. — “Nor I, Ned,” said Clare com- 
fortingly. 

They were in position now, banked two by two up the 
garden steps, with Sir Wilmot comfortably seated in a deck 
chair behind the buddleia, clad in a well-fitting grey 
lounge suit, with script on knee. 

“Wish I was Father,” murmured Giles behind Ned’s 
back. 

“Almighty’s wearing a Wykehamist tic,” whispered Ned. 

“Heaven would be like that,” sighed Clare. Heaven — 
that reminded her of Dick and his heaven that night at 
the Anglers’ Inn: years ago, it seemed. 
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The dinner-bell was ringing, and Miss Lovejoy was 
calling for the photographer from The Echo. “Ah, there 
you arc, Mr. Whinney! When this is over, do go up to the 
house and get some shots of the Valley Pottery. Now you’d 
like two rows, would you? Gloria, if you and Ham would 
kindly sit down ” 

Mrs. Goodrich pressed forward, clutching her tree. 
“Alys, I forbid it! The child would catch her death!” 

“My dear Isabel, it would be only for an instant. It’s 
not a time exposure. And you can’t plant that tree here, 
you know.” 

“An instant would finish the child. I forbid it, Alys!” 

* “Oh, very well, then. I’m sure we don’t want any 
fatalities today” as though fatalities on any other day 
would be welcome. “Two rows, then. Five in the front and 
three in the back to give a pyramid, you say? But this is 
the Ark, Mr. Whinney, not the pyramids. And that would 
mean separating husbands and wives. Now suppose we 
had Sir Wilmot in the centre. He could get into my old 
blanket coat, and put on the Father Christmas beard, and 
look quite realistic. You think he’d prefer not to, do you, 
Ham? Well, 1 shouldn’t think of pressing it. What did you 
say, Enid? No, of course it’s not going to rain. Well, I can’t 
help that: they’ll just have to wait, that’s all. Oh dear! 
How much easier it would 7 ave been if Noah had had 
four sons instead of three! No, Ned, I’m not saying that 
he could have anticipated our difficultv: I’m merely saying 
that it would have been much easier. However, that’s all 
past history now. Chairs, yes! That’s the idea! Noah and 
his wife seated, and the family grouped round them. 
Perfect! Shem and Ham, a couple of chairs from the house, 
please— -oak chairs from the parlour. The mahogany would 
be rather too Georgian for the Ark, don’t you think? No, 
Isabel, it is not raining — nothing to spe ak of, at any rate. 
Your mackintosh, Sir Wilmot? Yes, of course.” 

But the rain had won, and the umbrellas were opening, 
and the people were turning away, and walking down the 
street towards the biidge, bound for the Gala Tea. Miss 
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Lovcjoy clanged the dinner-bell in desperation, but the 
position had deteriorated beyond hope. Mr. Whinncy was 
packing his apparatus into his car with an air of finality. 
“My pots, Mr. Whmney!” cried Alys: “the shots of my 
pots!’ 5 But Mr. Whinney, pretending not to hear, turned 
up the collar of his mackintosh, stepped into his car, and 
drove away. “You aren’t deseiting us, surely, Sir Wilmot p ” 
but Sir Wilmot was streaking towards his car, seeking 
shelter under the wing of Lady Bartle. “Stanley, what are 
you doing with my tray?” but it was obvious enough that 
Stanley was scurrying towards the Gala Tea, drumming 
his wav as he went. And now even Noah and his family weie 
scuttling up the garden steps to shelter, and Alys was alone 
“We’ll do it after tea,” she declaimed, defying the heavens, 
but theie was none to hear. 



Chapter Thirty-three 

AT six o’clock that evening the weather relented. They 
JfjLwere still mooning about the place after the Gala Tea, 
feeling dry at last, and replete, and at peace with the 
worll; but when Miss Lovejoy observed brightly that 
the rain had stopped, a shiver of apprehension ran through 
the company. It was all very well, but they really couldn’t 
start the merrymaking all over again. Ned for his part 
pretended not to have heard Miss Lovejoy’s remark, 
and edged away from her neighbourhood. Lady Bartle too 
had heard, and reacted sharply. They really must b& off, 
she said, and began summoning her party to her side. 
“Miss Newlyn, wc are going now,’’ she announced in a 
firm voice. Glare thanked Lady Bartle, and thought she 
would walk back: she seemed to have been sitting about all 
day. Lady Bartle did not reply, but turned to her son: 
“Gome along, Giles, we must be off.” — “Don’t wait for 
me,” answered Giles: “I think I’ll take some exercise.” 
Ned heard it all, and heard Lady Bartle’s snort: or at any 
rate he knew that she had snooted in a manner of speaking, 
and he sympathised with the snort. But after all, two could 
play at Giles’s game, couldn’t they? 

Alys was protesting: Lady Bartle v\ isn’t really thinking 
of going, was she? Yes, Lady Bartle was too sorry for words, 
but she positively must be off. But not Sir Wilmot too? Oh, 
but this was too, too sad: Alys had so hoped . . . Sir 
Wilmot decided to quench Miss Lovejoy’s hope. Whipping 
out his watch, he gazed at it horrorstruck. It wasn’t really 
that time, was it? Then he was terribly sorry, but he must 
positively fly. Such a jolly day, in spiu. of the rain. And 
when Sir Wilmot was seen to be positively flying the crowd 
began to thin, for all Miss Lovejoy’s efforts. 

Gloria came up to Ned. “If they aren’t going to do the 
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country dancing,” she said, “could you possibly come up 
to the studio, Ned? It’s that left hand of yours that’s 
bothering me.” 

But Ned had been maturing another plan. “I — I’m 
awfully sorry,” he said, “but not this evening. You see, 
I’ve — well I’ve got an awful lot of work to get on with 
tonight.” 

Ned didn’t like telling lies, and he didn’t tell them very 
well, but Gloria had to accept his refusal. Her mother was 
summoning her, and there was no excuse for waiting. Ned 
watched her out of the house, and as soon as she was gone 
he walked up to Clare. “Coming my way?” he asked, 
surprised at his own valour. Clare hesitated, and Ned saw 
the hesitation. “If you don’t want to — — ” he began. So^ 
different from Dick, thought Clare: Dick would never 
give one a chance to escape. “Oh, Ned,” she said, “of 
course 1 want to. It’s only that — ” Giles came up — “let’s 
all go together,” Clare added. 

r lhey walked off, one on either side of her. When they 
got near the Mill House they slowed down, and Ned felt 
that he was being dismissed by the other two. “Come — 
come in and have a drink,” he stammered, turning to Clare 
and colouring as he spoke. He had never asked Clare to do 
anything of the sort before. — “Oh well,” said Clare, “it 
would be rather nice, after a day like this.” Ned turned 
away, and started up the steps to open the door. He had 
pointedly omitted Giles from the invitation, and behind 
him he heard Giles’s voice: “Well, I’ll be seeing you later, 
Clare.” That’s all right, thought Ned: serves him right 
for butting in: and then he hesitated, reflecting that it was 
he himself who had butted in. He longed to leave Giles 
to go home alone, but he couldn’t — that was the trouble 
with him. “You’ie coming in, aren’t you?” he said, turning 
to Giles. — “Oh, I don’t think ” began Giles, hesi- 

tating. — “Yes, of course you are,” said Ned, ashamed of 
his former inhospitality. 

He shewed them into the drawing-room, then went 
to fetch the drinks. It was the first time Clare had.been 
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alone with Giles since that evening in the garden. She 
walked up to one of the windows which overlooked the 
river. She wanted to say something to dispel the awkward- 
ness of the situation, but for once she felt tongue-tied. 
Giles was close behind her, looking out over her shoulder 
at the view. The clouds had lifted, and it was a calm, still 
evening. Across the river the wooded hills were ink-blue 
between the gold of sky and running water. There was a 
clink of glass outside the door. Giles stepped back a pace, 
and both began to talk at once, then stopped. Clare 
laughed nervously. “I’m sorry,” she said: “what were you 
going to say?” — “Oh no,” said Giles; “after you.” — “I 
was only going to say what a lovely evening it was,” said 
Clare. — “So was I,” said Giles: “let’s cancel both remarks 
and start again,” and they laughed. n 

Ned heard the laughter, and the sound whipped up his 
jealousy of Giles. They had been laughing at him, he sup- 
posed. He had been a fool to ask Giles in. Dick would 
never have done that : he would have kept Clare to him- 
self. All the same, Dick had lost her, hadn’t he! Ned 
rattled the door-knob, and pushed open the door, bringing 
in a tray with drinks. Clare herself was no more at case 
than was Ned. She wished now that she had gone back 
with Lady Bartle. As it was, Lady Bartle would think it 
was a prearranged scheme ’ ctw r een Giles and herself: 
and, worse than that, it would mean walking home with 
Giles, wdiich was the one thing which, on reflection, 
she knew that she wished to avoid. She was always 
doing stupid things, and this was one of the stupidest. 

They sipped their drinks and talked for a while, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy came in. Mr. Bellamy, thought 
Clare — that might be a way of escape: it w r as an outside 
chance, but it was worth trying, so here goes. "Have you 
been playing any bridge lately, Mr. B 11 a my?” she asked. 
Dashwood rose to the bait at once: “Haven’t played for 
weeks,” he said; “what about a game tonight? What 
about you, Giles?” — “He doesn’t play,” put in Clare 
quickly, and *hen reflected that she might have left Giles 
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to say that for himself. “Pity,” said Dashwood. “Well, 
we’re four anyway. Elsie, can you manage?” Yes, Elsie 
could manage, and even asked Giles to stay: the meal was 
all cold, and they could settle him down with a book 
afterwards: they would love to have him if he would stay. 
Ned felt that his mother was overdoing the hospitality, as 
did Clare for a different reason; but Giles seemed to sense 
that he wasn’t wanted, and refused the invitation. He 
would make Glare’s excuses to his mother. 

Ned, secure in the company of Clare, had forgotten all 
about the work of which he had spoken to Gloria. They 
played bridge after dinner — Glare and himself against 
the parents: but at the back of Ned’s mind all the time, 
infusing the evening with a strange excitement, was the^ 
thought that he would walk home with Clare on this 
summer night. And then, while Ned was playing the 
hand, the telephone-bell rang. “Shall I answer as I’m 
dummy?” said Clare. 

It was Gloria. Was that Clare? Oh, and an awkward 
little pause. Well, could she speak to Ned? If he wasn’t 
too busy, that’s to say. No, Ned wasn’t busy, Clare said: 
he was just playing the hand: she’d fetch him. Just what? 
asked Gloria, but Clare had gone. Gloria waited, tapping 
li&r foot on the floor. . . . Hullo, was that Ned? Gloria 
was sorry to interrupt his — his work. . . . Oh, she had 
thought Ned had said . . . Yes, of course she understood, 
and anyway, it wasn’t anything to do with her, was it! . . . 
The talk drifted along. It was only some trifling message: 
only an excuse, indeed, for a talk with Ned: but Ned 
could hear that Gloria was near to tears. 

He went back to the card-table with the taste of the 
evening gone. They played till after midnight, and then 
Mr. Bellamy asked his son if he was seeing Clare home. 
“Yes, of course I am, Father,” said Ned. He resented the 
question, for he didn’t want Clare to think that he needed 
any such prompting. At the same time, his pleasure at the 
prospect of the walk had evaporated. He couldn’t make 
love to Clare with Gloria on his conscience. 
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It was a fine, starlit night, heavy with summer scents 
after the day’s rain. Ned was susceptible to such things, 
and found the night soothing to his jangled nerves. He 
could at least remark on the beauty of the night to Clare. 
She, knowing nothing of the workings of Ned’s mind, was 
inclined to compare him with Dick. Dick, thought Clare, 
would not have noticed the beauty of the night when she 
was about ; or at any rate he would have made the night 
merely the setting for his love-making: but with Ned she 
had the feeling that she was forgotten amid the magic of 
the scents and sounds of the dark. 

They crossed the bridge, and turned out of the village 
along the Sevcrnhampton road. They walked at no lovers’ 
saunter, but stepped out at a good round pace. Clare 
could not understand Ned. Of late, by look and gesture, 
he had seemed as if he would make love to her; yet how, 
on this night made for romance, he threw his chance away. 
Ned’s conduct was a source of irritation to her, and yet it 
was a relief, for her mind was in a turmoil, and she did 
not know what answer she would have given him. 

They walked on to the gate of the Old Rectory, Ned 
tongue-tied, and Clare midway between exasperation and 
relief. At the gate Clare stopped. There was a light in an 
upper window, and she did not wish Ned to come up the 
drive. "Thank you so much, Ned,” she said: “goodnight,” 
and with that they parted. 



Chapter Thirty-four 

B EHIND his window-curtain, Giles had been working 
late, and waiting Clare’s return. His window was open 
to the summer night, and he had heard voices at the gate: 
a lovers’ farewell, it might be. He had wished to look, but 
had refrained; and now he was resolved to dally no longer. 
Tomorrow was Sunday — no, it was today by now — and 
he would get the matter settled, one way or the other. 

Breakfast on Sunday, and both Giles and Clare a little 
late, but her ladyship in high good humour. Her night- 
mare had been dispelled on the previous evening by the 
return of Giles, unaccompanied, and to celebrate this 
happy event she went so far as to offer Miss Newlyn a 
second boiled egg. The gesture, however, was lost on both 
Clare and Giles, who were busy with their own schemes. 
Giles was intent on getting Clare to himself, while Clare’s 
mind was concentrated on avoiding Giles. 

The sparring for position began after breakfast, when 
Lady Bartle started to muster the hands for church. It 
was matins at St. Agnes today, yes: and evensong at Little 
Stammering. That suggests matins for me, thought Clare. 
The church of St. Agnes was just outside the grounds of 
the Old Rectory, so there was no question of a long walk 
with Giles. Yes, thank you, Lady Bartle: Miss Newlyn 
would be coming to church this morning. After all, 
thought Clare, she could always seek sanctuary at the 
altar if necessary. Giles, on the other hand, saw no hope 
of advantage to himself from the arrangement, and de- 
cided to take the opportunity of doing some work: that 
would leave him free to devote the rest of the day to chas- 
ing Clare. 

Between church and lunch there was a little waste time, 
but not enough for love-making; and after lunch Clare 
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vanished quickly, reappearing at tea to announce that she 
had written a whole stack of letters. And after tea it was 
time for Lady Bartle to start collecting names for church 
again. Like all bishop’s sisters, her ladyship was an ex- 
tremely devout woman: but, like other devout persons, 
the contemplation of the sins of the world was apt to make 
the sabbath a peculiarly trying day for her, and she was 
usually in a pretty nasty temper by teatime on Sunday. 
And on this particular afternoon, the good humour evident 
in the matter of the boiled eggs had evaporated, and Lady 
Bartle’s mind was again clouded by suspicion. When 
therefore she wished once more to summon the wor- 
shippers to prayer, she mounted no figurative minaret, 
but went more furtively about her business. 

Giles, of deliberate purpose, was the first to be attacked. 
“Who’s going?” he asked, as casually as might* be, in 
answer to his mother’s question: and when she said that 
she didn’t know, Giles was in a fix, as his mother had 
intended. But he reflected that Clare didn’t usually go 
twice, and said that on the whole he thought he would 
stay at home. He had some work to get on with. This was 
true enough, and Giles stilled his conscience by the thought 
that he hadn’t said that he was going to get on with it. 
Lady Bartle then went off and accosted Miss Newlyn, 
and Miss Newlyn thought she would stay at home this 
evening. Her ladyship sniffed, and strode along to the 
study. She had not come to summon her husband to 
church: he always went, as he enjoy < d reading the lessons: 
she merely wished to tell him that she had a headache, 
and would not be accompanying him this evening. 

As the time for the departure to church drew near, there 
vva> an air of watchfulness in the house. Giles hoped Clare 
wasn’t going, and Clare hoped Giles was. Meanwhile Lady 
Bartle, finding that Miss Newlyn was for the present safe 
upstairs, had dabbed a little eau-de-Cologne on her fore- 
head, and had lain down on the couch in her bedroom 
with a novel in her hands. Here she decided to await her 
husband’s departure. Nothing was likely to happen before 
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then, she reflected: and in any case she had the culprit well 
under surveillance. 

Giles for his part was naturally impatient to find out 
how matters stood. He went along to the study on the pre- 
tence of finding a book, and mentioned to his father that 
he didn’t think he’d be coming to church: leaving the 
matter ajar, in case Clare was going. Sir Wilmot had 
gathered that he himself would be the only one to go. 
Wasn’t Mother going, then? asked Giles. No, Mother was 
lying down with a headache. Giles was sorry to hear it, 
but was glad she was lying down. What about Clare? No, 
she wasn’t going either. Sounds all right to me, thought 
Giles, provided Mother keeps lying down. 

When Sir Wilmot started to church, Giles accompanied > 
him to the gate, just to make sure that he was out of the 
way. Then he began to prowl around in search of Clare: 
but Clare wasn’t in the garden, or anywhere downstairs. 
She’d been writing letters all the afternoon — so she had 
said: she couldn’t go on writing letters for ever. But time 
went on, and Clare didn’t turn up, and desperate measures 
were needed. He could knock at her door, of course, and 
ask her if she was coming down, but if she said she wasn’t, 
it would mean the failure of his plan: and, knowing Clare, 
Giles knew that she might well refuse to fall into so 
obvious a trap. Well, all was fair in love and war, so . . . 
Giles went upstairs, tiptoed past his mother’s room, and 
knocked at Clare’s door. “Hullo?” called Clare. — “Clare,” 
said Giles in a low voice, “you’re wanted on the tele- 
phone.” — “Who by?” — “I didn’t — I didn’t get the name.” 
This was true enough, thought Giles, as he tiptoed back 
along the passage. Clare came out of her room, and walked 
hurriedly along the corridor past Lady Bartle’s door. Her 
ladyship, stirring amid the fumes of eau-dc-colognc, heard 
Miss Newlyn’s door open and close: heard the quick steps 
down the passage. For a minute or two she waited, curbing 
her impatience. Then she rose from her couch. Tally-ho! 
Yoicks! The hunt was up! 

Giles had run down the stairs with commendable light- 
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footedness. He had always admired that dignified, spacious 
staiicase, and never more than now. At some time in the 
history of the house, the space under the stairs had been 
panelled in to form a large cupboard for coats, rugs, and 
so on; and the Bartles had put a light into the cupboard 
and had had the telephone installed in this convenient 
place — easy of access, but cloistered from the world. Giles 
waited in the hall, rather shamefaced. Here came Clare, 
tripping down the stairs according to plan. “Thank you 
so much, Giles,” she said, and passed on towards the tele- 
phone cupboard. Giles followed her. Clare opened the 
door and switched on the light: “Oh,” she said, “did you 
put the receiver back 0 ” — “Oh dear!” said Giles weakly, 
and followed in after Clare and shut the door. 

Just as Giles clicked the door behind him, LadyJBartle 
emerged from her bedroom. She strolled, as nonchalantly 
as might be, along the passage, floated down the stairs, 
and swept through to the drawing-ioom. Nothing in 
sight. Dining-room and study were searched, and then 
the garden. Round the outside of the house she walked, 
then down the drive, and looked cither way along the lane. 
Surely they couldn’t have got out of sight by now ? And 
yet . . . She returned to the house, looked into Giles’s 
room and Clare’s, and found them empty. Her anger rose 
as she thought how for all lu < care she had been outwitted. 
Site went downstairs again, and as she reached the bottom 
step she turned, and saw the door of the telephone cup- 
board open, and Miss Ncwlyn come out. Clare saw Lady 
Bartle, shut the door quickly behind her, and stood with 
her back to it. Lady Bartle was much relieved to see Clare 
emerge from under the stairs. All the same, Miss Newlyn 
had given her a bad ten minutes, and must be punished 
accordingly. “I hope you always remember to put down 
your calls in the book, Miss Newlyn,” she said. — “Oh yes, 
Lady Bartle,” said Clare, holding on tight to the door- 
knob behind her. And then the door began to wobble, and 
the fat was verily in the fire. 
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O N the following morning Tom Passey was summoned 
to the Old Rectory to put a washer on a kitchen tap, 
and returned to his mother at the post office with the bare 
bones of the situation. Miss New r Iyn had had breakfast, as 
well as her evening meal, in her room, and had gone off 
early that morning in a taxi, and Mr. Giles had left with 
his father in a car a little later: in Sir Wilmot’s car, yes. 
It was not much, but it unloosed the tongues. Clare hath 
been at church on the previous morning, put in Mrs. 
Goodrich, looking perfectly normal. She had been wearing 
a light grey coat-and-skirt, she added, as though that 
might afford a clue. Alys Lovejoy wondered whether it 
would be a quiet wedding, while Enid Plumpton backed 
Clare’s mother for a heart attack. Dashwood Bellamy, 
returning from the Stores, brought back a choice of 
stories, and Elsie, while scorning gossip, longed to know 
what it was all about. And then the front- door bell rang. 
“Answer it, will you, Dashwood?” 

“My dear Elsie, when will you remember that I don’t 
answer bells nowadays?” 

The feet of Mullins were heard crossing the hall, and a 
moment later the head of Mullins looked in at the draw- 
ing-room door. “Lady Bartle, M’m.” 

This was a surprise. Lady Bartle was not a dropper-in, 
and if she did drop in, it would not usually be on Elsie. 
But Elsie guessed the truth — that her ladyship wished an 
early opportunity of telling her own story of the incident. 
The two ladies did a little capering around while Dash- 
wood fetched the sherry, but when the drinks had been 
served they closed and grappled. Lady Bartle did hope 
that Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy would forgive this sudden in- 
cursion, but they had had a little upset at the Old Rectory: 
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nothing to speak of — though that was just what Lady 
Bartle was doing — but when these things happened in a 
village ... It was about Miss Newlyn — Clare Newlyn. 
Lady Bartle thought that the introduction of the Christian 
name was politic, as suggesting the terms on which Miss 
Newlyn had been privileged to live at the Old Rectory. 

“Clare is a great favourite with us, 55 said Elsie, deter- 
mined to establish that fact at once. 

“The young lady is a favourite with a good many 
people, I should say,” retorted Lady Bartle. 

“Well, yes,” said Elsie, “and I think she deserves to be, 
don’t you?” 

“She certainly works hard enough for it, Mrs. Bellamy, 
if that’s what you mean by deserving: among the young 
men, you know. I don’t want to be unkind ” 

“I certainly shouldn’t have said that of Clare,” said 
Elsie. 

This was ridiculous, thought her ladyship. The whole 
valley knew that Clare had been chasing the two Bellamy 
boys for months past. “I should have thought you would 
have seen it for yourself, Mrs. Bellamy,” she said. “How- 
ever, that’s none of my business.” 

“Well,” said Elsie, as though weighing her reply with 
care, “no, frankly, 1 don’t think it is, Lady Bartle.” 

"But perhaps you’ll ad mi* that it’s my business when the 
young lady sets her cap at my son. Perhaps when I tell you 
that I had to send Miss Newlyn out of my house this 
morning ” 

“I’m sorry for that,” said Elsie. “What had the poor 
child done? Made some mistake in her typing?” 

“I shall not go into details,” said Lady Bartle with 
dignity. “I have no wish to be hard on the girl. I merely 

thought that her friends ought to know ” And, with 

a little more in that strain, Lady Barde swept out of the 
house. 

She would try the Rectory next. Mrs. Goodrich at any 
rate would believe anything you told her. Mrs. Goodrich 
had just diagged herself away from the village gossip to 
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prepare an early lunch for the Rector, and to have Lady 
Bartle drop in like this really did seem like the reward of 
virtue. It was a proof, if proof were wanted, of the exist- 
ence of the All-seeing Eye. She listened goggle-eyed to 
Lady Bartle’s tale, then padded off to the Rector. “Charles, 
Charles, I’ve just been hearing all about Clare from Lady 
Bartle . 55 But Charles, when he had heard the tale, would 
have none of it. That was so like Charles, thought Isabel. 
After all, one must believe something , but Charles never 
believed anything she said, though she was perfectly right 
sometimes. She had been quite right about Katie Cook- 
son’s corns last year — or was it the year before? 

Meanwhile Clare had been telling her story in the 
Vicarage at Spark Green, and Clare’s story was quire 
different from Lady Bartle’s story. She would have come 
home last night, but there wasn’t a late train on Sundays. 
She wasn’t going to be called a hussy by anyone, though 
she didn’t know what it meant. 

“H’m,” said Mr. Newlyn, reaching for the dictionary: 
“ 'woman of light or worthless character; pert girl’. Let’s 
assume that she just meant that you were a pert girl.” 

“And she called me a little typist person.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Newlyn, “that’s hardly libellous. 
You’re not little, certainly, but you’re a typist, and I sup- 
pose you’d call yourself a person. I’m not taking her side, 
Cktre: I’m only trying to be fair.” 

“But what was all the trouble about, Clare dear?” asked 
her mother. 

“Well, I really had tried to shoo Giles off, but I suppose 
I hadn’t tried hard enough. Anyway, yesterday evening 
he told me there was a telephone call for me, and got me 
into a sort of little cupboard under the stairs, and — well 
— then he asked me to marry him: ever so nicely, you 
know, but he shouldn’t have done it in a cupboard, should 
he!” 

“And what did you say, dear?” asked Mrs. Newlyn, her 
tone betraying a mother’s hope. 

“I said no — ever so nicely, too. You see ... oh well, I’ll 
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tell you about that another time. So then I thought I’d 
better get out of the cupboard, to shew that I meant what 
I said; and out I slipped, and there was old Lady B. out- 
side. It was a bit of a shock, as you can imagine, and I 
had to think pretty quickly whether to bottle up Giles in 
the cupboard or let him out, and I suppose I took the 
wrong decision. Anyway, I leant against the door as hard 
as I could, and clutched the handle, and said my prayers, 
and hoped Giles would gather that there was something 
going on outside. But he kept shoving, and I butted back 
with my hind-quarters — sort of see-saw, you know — with 
Lady B. wondering what on earth was the matter with the 
do©r: and then I heard a piteous voice from the cupboard: 
T.;ay, Clare, what on earth are you trying to do? 5 and 1 
realised the game was up, and out fell Giles at his mother’s 
feet. He picked himself up, and put his spectacles straight, 
and said ‘Hullo, Mother’, or something equally fatuous, 
but it wasn’t much use trying to pretend that it was an 
ordinary sort of Sunday evening parlour game. We both 
stared at the old dame, and the old dame stared from him 
to me, and then I — oh, Daddy, I laughed.” 

“You shouldn’t have done that, my dear.” 

“No, but I did, and you would have too. Not to annoy 
her, but because it really was rather funny: also I think I 
was a bit hysterical by then. That laugh set Lady B. off 
again, and she accused me of luring Giles into the cup- 
board, and let off a bit of Billingsgate, with poor Giles 
shouting that it had all been his fault: * s nd the old daine got 
so rude in the end that 1 swore I wouldn’t stay in the 
house a minute longer than I could help. I thought of 
going round to the Bellamy’s, but — well, anyway, I didn’t. 
1 got upstairs somehowg and packed, and poor old Giles 
came to the door and apologised through the keyhole: and 
I don’t really blame the old dame — J\ ’s just mad keen 
for Giles, that’s all. Anyway, here I am, thrown back on 
my parents without even a character!” 

“He was nice — Giles — wasn’t he?” persisted Mrs. 
Newlyn. 
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“Yes, Mummy dear, very nice. But one doesn’t want 
to marry all the nice young men” — a pronouncement with 
which Mrs. Newlyn was forced to agree. 

Was lunch ready? asked Mr. Newlyn. His committee 
was at half-past two. 

Canon Goodrich was at the committee, and after the 
meeting he asked Mr. Newlyn if Clare had gone home. 
Mr. Newlyn said that she had, and that he personally 
thought she had done right. He had never met Lady 
Bartle himself, but . . . “A very good churchwoman,” 
said the Canon. — “Oh . . . yes,” said Mr. Newlyn, dis- 
appointed with this description of the enemy. — “And I 
can’t tell you how much I dislike her,” added the Canon. 
— “I’m delighted to hear you say so,” said Mr. Newlyn: 
“at least . . > 

And then the two versions of the story were compared. 

That Lady Bartle was an ogress, Mr. Newlyn was now 
firmly convinced — an ogress stalking the countryside to 
smirch his daughter’s name. He would seek her out at 
once. So he rang up the Old Rectory, and heard from 
Jenner that her ladyship had gone to tea at the Palace. 
If Jennex had a fault, it was this gratuitous introduction 
of “The Palace” into her conversation. Her ladyship 
would be back about six: could Jenner take a message? 
Mr. Newlyn would leave no message, but he resolved not 
to be put off. The Palace was on his way home. Monday 
was the Bishop’s day off, when parsons didn’t trouble him 
if they could help it, but . . . He supposed he must ring 
up, though that would give the enemy warning. 

At the Palace, Totty was picking holes in Julia’s story 
over the teacups. “But I don’t understand,” she was say- 
ing, “how they got into the telephone cupboard. I could 
understand one being there ” 

“I have no doubt,” said Lady Bartle coldly, “that Giles 
was lured in by the young lady.” 

“But surely,” said Totty, “Giles could have prevented 
himself from being lured? Is that the telephone? I’ll 
answer it.” 
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Totty went into the next room and took up the receiver. 
“This is Mrs. Plumbe speaking. . . . Yes, Mr. Newlyn, 
I’m sure the Bishop will be delighted to see you ... in 
about a quarter of an hour, then?' 5 Totty gave orders for 
Mr. Newlyn’s admission, and rejoined the company, de- 
termined at all hazards to keep Julia till Mr. Newlyn’s 
arrival. The Bishop raised inquiring eyebrows as his wife 
returned to the room. C T11 tell you afterwards,” said 
Tot tv. “So Giles has gone off to Oxford to mend his 
broken heart! Poor Giles!” 

In due course Mr. Newlyn arrived and was announced. 
The Bishop looked questioningly at his wife, who looked 
bank at him. Lady Bartle for her part was much dis- 
concerted. Surely there should be some organisation for 
protecting the Bishop from intruders: so like Totty rtot to 
think of such things! Mr. Newlyn shook hands with Mrs. 
Plumbe and the Bishop, and was introduced and bowed 
to Lady Bartle. Tea was offered and refused, and the 
Bishop then suggested that Mr. Newlyn might like to 
come along to his study. Mr. Newlyn was beginning to feel 
— noi for the first time in his life — that he had acted on 
the impulse of the moment. It really was rather check 
bursting in on a family party like this — and upon one’s 
own bishop’s family party at that! However, here he was, 
so he’d better get on with it. rle apologised for the intru- 
sion, and explained that what he had to say concerned 
Lady Bartle: and then he launched away. The Bishop 
would probably not remember that a daughter of his had 
been acting as secretary to Sir Wilmot. Yes, yes: the Bishop 
remembered; which was not surprising, seeing that for the 
past hour he had been listening to the talc of the lady’s 
sins. Mr. Newlyn hesitated. He had heard (dare’s story, 
and he had heard Canon Goodrich’s version of Lady 
Bartlc’s story. Perhaps he should n ar Lady Bartle’s 
version from her own lips. “Lady Bartle,” he said, “I 
don’t want to prejudge the issue. Perhaps you ” 

Her ladyship was very uncomfortable, and felt the need 
to propitiate the enemy. “Rather a storm in a teacup, 
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perhaps, Mr. Newlyn. My son is young, and has his career 
to make, and ” 

“He’ll never make a career if you keep him in the tele- 
phone cupboard, Julia,” said Totty, thus conveying to 
Mr. Newlyn the information that the subject had already 
been discussed among them. 

Lady Bar tie was silenced for the moment by her sister- 
in-law’s retort, and Mr. Newlyn filled the gap. “I under- 
stand,” he said, “that your son did my daughter the 
honour of making her an offer of marriage, and that she 
refused him.” 

“You didn’t tell us that, Julia,” said Totty. 

“I think, Mr. Newlyn,” said Lady Bartle, “that this 
matter would be better discussed between you and me!?” 

The Bishop welcomed his sister’s suggestion. “Perhaps 
if Mr. Newlyn ” 

“I’m sorry, my lord, truly sorry to drag you into my 
private affairs in this way, but I will not keep you long. 
Young Mr. Bartle, I understand, adopted a ruse to get 
my daughter to meet him. I’m not complaining of that. 
She had been avoiding him intentionally: and he, being 
a young man of spirit, determined that she should hear 
what he had to say. He got her into this sort of telephone 
cupboard and followed her in. My daughter, having re- 
fused his offer, came out of the cupboard; but , seeing Lady 
Bartle, she closed the door on the young man. This was 
unwise, but excusable. The young man got out, and then 
the fat was in the fire. Lady Bartle here was naturally up- 
set, but it was unfair to call my daughter names before 
trying to ascertain the truth. My daughter decided at once 
that she could not remain in the house, and came home 
this morning, and that’s an end of it so far as I’m con- 
cerned. No bones are broken, but I shall naturally want 
her friends at Stammering to know the truth”: and with 
bows and renewed apologies Mr. Newlyn left the room. 



Chapter Thirty-six 

ALL her life Lady Barilo had considered herself one of 
.iJLlhc elect, who could do no wrong, but now her edi- 
fice of self-esteem was crumbling fast. Her son, the light 
of her eyes, had accused her of being a bully; her brother 
the Bishop had implied, albeit in episcopal terms, that 
she, like all men, was a liar; and when she got home it 
was obvious that her husband thought her a fool. He had 
losL his secretary, and he blamed his wife for the loss. 
Her ladyship at first tried to restore her self-confidence 
by pretending that nothing particular was the matter. She 
warbled an Italian song or two at the spinet, and did a 
little hoeing among the perennials, but it was no good. 
She was considered to have made a mess of things, and 
she was expected to eat humble pie. Very well, then, 
Wilmot, she would write to Miss Ncwlyn if he wished: 
the young woman was probably regretting her hasty de- 
parture already: yes, Wilmot should see the letter if it was 
thought that she was not to be trusted. And when Wilmot 
had finished polishing the leuer, this is how it ran: 

Dear Miss Ncwlyn , 

I feel I owe you an apology if in the heat of the moment , / 
said more than I intended last night . Sir Wilmot and 1 would 
indeed be sorry if we parted in this way , and we are willing to 
welcome you here once more , and let bygones be bygones . I enclose 
Sir Wilmot' s cheque for salary owed to you., to which he has added 
an amount to cover the present week , with the suggestion that you 
take a short holiday and return to us next i^wnday. 

I should perhaps add that my son is not likely to be home again 

for the present . ~ . 7 

J r i ours sincerely , 

Julia Bartle 
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This was not perhaps a very gracious letter, but then 
neither Sir Wilmot nor his wife were used to apologising. 

Clare meanwhile was very sad at heart. She should 
somehow have made the position quite clear to Giles on 
that first occasion in the garden: and she kept wondering 
how Sir Wilmot would get on without her: and underlying 
all was her sorrow at leaving the Stammerings, of which 
she seemed so much a part. So when she read Lady 
Bartle’s letter, she was very hesitant as to her reply. She 
wanted to go back, so why not go? And then she read the 
letter again, and paused over that bit about bygones being 
bygones; and that decided her, and she wrote her reply: 

Dear Lady Battle , 

Thank you for your letter. I am very sorry to cause inconvenience 
to Sir Wilmot , but Vm afaid that I must hold to my decision . 
Please thank Sir Wilmot very much for the cheque . As however 
I left without giving the usual notice , / enclose a cheque to coin 
the amount sent for this week. 

Tours sincerely , 

Clare Newly n 

She shewed both letters to her father. u You see, Daddy,” 
she said, ”it was they who were going to let bygones be 
bygones!” 

4 T sometimes wonder,” said Mr. Ncwlyn, ‘‘what else 
one could do with bygones. Well, it’s your decision.” 

So the letter went, and by the same post Mr. Newlyn 
wrote to Mis. Bellamy, telling her quite briefly the story 
of the affair, and asking her to let Clare’s friends at 
Stammering know the truth of the matter. Elsie replied 
by return: 

Dear Mr. Newlyn , 

I was very glad to gel your letter , which confirms what we had 
surmisid , and I will tell Clare' s friends the true story . They will 
be ready enough to believe it, for we all love her. You talk about a 
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: storm in a teacup: but we live in a teacup here , and this sort of 
thing is very upsetting. Give Clare our love , and tell her I will write 
soon . 

Tours very sincerely , 

Elsie Bellamy 

Dashwood, when he was shewn Mr. Newlyn’s letter, 
said that he supposed the odds were on the Bellamys now: 
or did Elsie think that Giles still stood a chance? No, said 
Elsie, Glare wasn’t like that: if she said a thing she meant 
it. Then did Elsie think Dick had no chance? asked Dash- 
wood: Dick had been turned down once, after all: to which 
'Elsie had to say that she didn’t know why, but she felt 
that Dick was a bit difFeient. And what about Ned? asked 
Dashwood. Elsie was going to shew Ned the letter when 
he got back from the office in the evening. 

Elsie w 7 as in the garden behind the house w T hen she 
heard Ned return. She found him in the hall, arranging 
two little blue and white Staffordshire figures on the 
mantelpiece. The figures were on horseback — a youth in 
sailor’s dress and a girl in a flounced petticoat. “Where 
did you get those, Neel?” asked Elsie. 

“Shop in New Street. They’d better be my Christmas 
present to you, Mother — next Christmas, I mean.” 

“Well, if they’re mine, I’ll have them the other way 
round. I like to see lovers meeting, not riding away from 
one another.” 

“Oh, you think they’re lovers, do you? Perhaps you’re 
right. I’ve been wondering if a pale french grey would 
do for the hall, Mother: or d’you think it would be too 
cold, as it doesn’t get the afternoon sun?” 

“Ned,” said his mother, “I had a letter from Mr. 
Newly n — Clare’s father, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Ned: “is she all right?” 

“Yes. She’s gone home, as w r e expected: and she’s not 
engaged to Giles, or anything of that sort.” 

“Oh,” said Ned again. “Is she coming back here?” 

“No. The Bartles asked her to, but she refused.” Elsie 
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got a duster out of a drawer, and began dusting the china. 
“Why don’t you go and see her, Ned?” she asked after a 
pause. 

“Who — Clare?” said Ned, without turning round: 
“Well, if I thought that she’d want to see me ” 

“I don’t know whether she would or not,” answered 
Elsie. “I just wondered, that’s all.” And then Elsie began 
to think that she had said too much. She remembered that 
Dick had trusted her to see that he had a fair chance, and 
here she was trying to push Ned into the lady’s arms. 
Dick had asked for his chance, even though his mother 
might think that Ned had deserved her better. But did 
Ned deserve her better? He was playing about with the 
Staffordshire lovers again, apparently engrossed, moving 
the figures nearer the ends of the mantelpiece, and stand- 
ing back to see the effect. It seemed that he had forgotten 
all about Claie. “I should think,” he said at length, “that 
she’d be rather surprised to sec me. Or don’t you think she 
would?” 

In other circumstances Elsie would have encouraged 
her son to make the trial; but the thought of Dick held 
her back. “I think you must answer that question ) ourself, 
old man,” she said. 
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Chapter Thirty-seven 

A WEEK had passed since the storm in the teacup, but 
Clare had not begun to hunt for other work. Nobody 
would want a secretary at the start of the summer holi- 
days: moreover, she could be useful to her mother now 
that the younger children were coming home from school. 
The weather was hot, and she sat in the garden behind 
the house, looking across to the hill where the pink church 
\yith the blue tower rose through a pall of smoke above 
the pink houses. And there she typed lists and notices for 
her father, and mended his socks and shirts: and some- 
times she wriggled up the hill between the pink houses, 
and past the blue tower of the pink church, armed with 
her mother’s shopping bags. 

But today Mr. Ncwlyn had a meeting to attend in 
Severnhampton, and Clare decided to go with him. She 
made the excuse of shopping to do, but in truth the county 
town was the link with the world she had lost. She left her 
father at his meeting, then wandered round the town, 
scanning the crowds for a friendly face, feeling that even 
Mrs. Goodrich or Mrs. Plumpton would be better than 
nothing. She walked up the High Street, and turned past 
the terrace of Georgian houses whiah framed the open 
space before the Cathedral. It was lmrc that Ned had his 
ollicc. She knew the door, but had never been inside. On 
the impulse of the moment she turned in at the doorway. 
She had borrowed a book from Mrs. Bellamy: she would 
ask Ned to tell his mother that she hadn’t forgotten about 
it. 

There was a window marked “Inquiries” in the hall. 
W as Mr. Bellamy in? Clare asked. A girl blew up a voice- 
pipe while Clare stood with beating heart. No, Mr. Bel- 
lamy was out: would she leave a message? Clare hesitated. 
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“Would you just say that Miss Newlyn called? Ncwlyn, 
yes. He’ll know.” 

Clare stepped out on the pavement, and started to walk 
towards the Cathedral. “Hul-/<?, Clare,” said a voice be- 
hind her, but the greeting rang hollow. 

Clare stopped, colouring guiltily. Had Gloria seen her 
coming out of Ned’s office? She started talking, pouring 
out the words. Gloria was just the person she had wanted 
to see. Would she take a message to Mrs. Bellamy? About 
this, yes — waving the book. Had Gloria read it? Clare 
had just looked in at Ned’s office to give him the message, 
but he had been out. She was waiting for her father. 
Gloiia was waiting for her father too — probably the same 
committee. Then would Gloria come and tell Clare all 
about everybody? 

Three o’c lock struck from high in the Cathedral tower, 
and as they started to walk past the terraced houses, the 
carillon followed the chime, hammering out its jangling 
charivari. Clare recognised the tune which she and 
Dick had tried to guess, that afternoon at the ciickct- 
ground. 

They walked on, into the shadow of the Cathedral, into 
the cool stone porch. Gloria pushed open the swing door, 
and they passed in. Footsteps echoed on the stone paving, 
and far away the organ played fitfully. They crossed to 
the south aisle, pushed another swing door, and w r ere in 
the cloisters. Down the long vaulted passage-way they 
walked, towards the open door and sunshine. They had 
been talking in undei tones, Clare asking after her fiiends. 
They walked round the sunny Close, then paused, and 
turned towards the w r ell-loved view. Seen across the green 
lawn, the huddled buildings of the old monastery made a 
township in themselves. Above them rose the great bulk 
of the Cathedral, carved and chiselled in roseate stone, 
with pinnacles clear-cut in sun and shadow against the 
summer sky. 

“You haven’t asked after Ned,” said Gloria. 

Clare had purposely avoided the inquiry, but the 
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omission had merely emphasised her interest. “Oh no/’ 
she said: “how is he?’ 5 

“He’s in very good form,” said Gloria. 

“Give him my love,” said Clare. 

They turned, and walked down the worn stone steps 
and through the dark archway to the river, where they 
found a seat. How was the portrait going? Clare asked, 
shewing where her thoughts lay. It was dreadful, said 
Gloria. Clare protested, but Gloria insisted that Clare 
knew that it was dreadful. She was almost in tears, and 
Clare had a new feeling of pity for her. As they talked, 
there was a bustling and a threshing on the quiet river, 
and a barge thrust its busy way upstream. Clare waved 
mechanically to the child on the cabin roof, then fancied 
that it was the very child whom she and Dick had greeted 
on that evening near the Anglers’ Inn. Why was thatwen- 
ing so oft cn in her thoughts? She felt restless, and after a 
little while suggested that they should walk. They started 
to stroll along the tree-lined walk under the Cathedra] 
walls, then turned downstream, out of the aura of sanctity 
into the workaday world, past a prim Victorian row of 
red-br ick cottages, and across the rickety footbridge of the 
black lock-gates. Within the lock was a wide basin round 
whose sides were moored a fleet of pleasure-craft, newly 
painted in holiday colours of white and blue and green. 
Dinghies, fresh varnished, were careened along the quay- 
side, and through all the busy scene there ran a whiff of 
hemp and tar and the sound of tap and hammer. 

Gloria was saying that she really must come and paint 
here, but Glare was silent, glancing around her. This was 
Dick’s world, where he could be happy, tinkering all the 
summer day with an upturned boat. That was Ned’s 
world over there. She looked across the still walcr of the 
basin to the crowded housetops, above which rose the long 
line and square tower of the Cathedral, as though it would 
claim sovereignty even over this alien realm. Yes, that 
was Ned’s world, surely. Clare was uneasy — had been 
uneasy ever since the incident with Giles. She had let 
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things take their course, had refused to make up her mind: 
and now the meeting with Gloria — or was it the contrast 
which the view afforded? — seemed to have brought the 
matter to an issue. Where did she belong? Clare won- 
dered, and as she wondered, Ned and his doings seemed 
to fade into some remote and unimportant place — Ned 
who asked nothing of her; while Dick was real — Dick who 
asked everything. There, in this workaday world among 
the boats and bollards, she could conjure up the look in 
Dick’s eyes, and the grip of his hand on her arm, and the 
touch of his lips on her cheek. She had never thought that 
she would fall in love in the good, old-fashioned way: she 
had thought that in some way she was above all that. 
But she knew that if Dick came back to her at that 
moment, she would give him the answer that he wanted. 
And then the Cathedral tower chimed four, and they 
turned to go. 

Clare and her father drove home after tea. It was differ- 
ent country, this, from the valley Clare had left: no 
orchards here or hopyards with their trim and tidy plan, 
but open, rolling uplands decked with golden corn, and 
far away, beyond the county’s rim, blue hills in miniature 
of bordering lands. They were climbing a low range now, 
crossing to that other land, quitting the country graces 
and all the resplendent wealth of the summer afternoon, 
to plunge into the smoky evening of a hundred towns. The 
little car frisked over the cobblestones, ran amuck on the 
tramlines, stopped and jerked on again at the traffic light q 
stopped and started. Sirens hooted, newsboys called in 
raucous voice, and fried fish fought with petrol for loid- 
ship of the air. At last from the misty welter rose the blue 
tower on its ridge: Spark Green at last. 

They drove straight into the garage, and entered the 
house by the side door. Clare heard her mother talking to 
someone in the garden — a parishioner, no doubt, who had 
waited to see her father. They were in the garden behind 
the house, and it was easy to escape upstairs. Clare went 
to her bedroom, but a moment later her mother was out- 
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side the door, calling her: “Clare, there’s a friend of yours 
in the garden — young Mr. Bellamy.” — “Oh,” said Clare. 
Why had he followed her here? Why had she called at his 
office? She wasn’t in the mood to see him. She walked to 
the door and opened it. “I’ll be down in a minute, 
Mummy,” she said. Why couldn’t they leave her alone? 
“I can do an extra one for supper if you want,” said Mrs. 
Newlyn. — “Oh, I don’t think he’ll want to stay,” 
answered Clare. 

Perhaps Lady Barth 4 was right, and she was that sort — 
the sort (hat chases round after men. She had despised 
Gloria for her pursuit of Ned, but Gloria at least knew 
what she wanted, and w r as honest about it. Anyway, 
thought Clare, whatever sort she herself was, there w r as 
no harm in looking tidy. Her father had gone out in the 
garden, so there was no hurry. She could hear him and 
Ned talking- -somewhere behind the toolshed, they must 
be. She went to the mirror, and prinked and pranked and 
preened herself, glad enough of the delay. Well, she’d 
better get it over: so, with a last look in the glass, she 
crossed the room and w^ent downstairs, and out through 
the garden door. Her father looked round at her step. 
“Ah, here she is,” he said, and turned to go. — “Hullo, 
Clare,” said a voice from another world, — “Hullo,” said 
Clare, and stopped. 

There was an awkward pause, with each waiting for 
the other to speak. “It was very clever of you to find us,” 
said Glare at length: “but it’s not a /eek-end. How have 
you managed it? I didn’t know they ever let you loose on 
a Tuesday.” 

“Just a few days’ docking,” said Dick. 

“And how are they all at home?” asked Clare. 

“I don’t know. You see, I came straight here on my 
w*ay.” 

“Your way from where?” 

“Portsmouth.” 

Clare laughed. “We aren’t exactly on your way from 
Portsmouth, are we?” 
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Dick looked solemn. “You’re on my way from every- 
where, Clare,” he said. 

“I suppose,” said Clare quickly, “I suppose you’d heard 
from home that I had left.” Of course he had: it was only 
said to alter the course of the conversation. 

“Yes,” said Dick. 

It was slow work, with Dick in this mood, thought Clare. 
She began to stroll up the garden path, and Dick walked 
by her side in silence. They turned at the top of the garden 
and sauntered back. “You’ve never answered that ques- 
tion of mine,” said Dick suddenly. 

“What question, Dick?” asked Clare, playing for time. 

“Whether there was someone else.” 

Clare hesitated before replying. “1 think I said I’d tell 
you if there was, didn’t I?” she said. 

“Well, is there?” 

“I — I haven’t told you there is, so ” 

“No, but is there?” 

“No, Dick, there isn’t, but ” 

‘'Well then, Clare ” began Dick in that tender tone 

of voice Clare knew so well. 

“Come and have a glass of sherry,” called Mr. Ncwlyn 
from the house. 
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Chapter Thirty-eight 

E LSIE as usual was down in time to give Ned his break- 
fast. She never expected Ned to be talkative, but when 
she found him completely dumb she suspected that there 
was something he wanted to say. “What’s the matter, 
Ned / 55 she asked. 

“Matter?” echoed Ned, buttering a piece of toast with 
great deliberation: “I don’t know that anything’s the 
matter. Why?” 

Elsie was silent, and waited while Ned got up to help 
himself to coffee at the sideboard. “Clare called at the 
office yesterday,” he said, without turning round. 

“Oh,” said Elsie in a non-committal tone, careful not 
to shew too much interest, “and how was she?” 

“I was out, so I didn’t sec her.” 

“Didn’t she leave a message?” 

“Only to say she’d called,” said Ned, returning to the 
table with his coffee. 

Elsie was in dilliculties. She wanted Dick to have a fair 
chance, yet she felt that Ned needed more encouragement 
than did his brother. 

“I’m just wondering,” went on Ned: “I mean — I don’t 
know what she wanted, you sec”; and Ned faded into 
silence. Elsie too was silent, hiding that she had pushed 
far enough for the time being. 

Dash wood was the next down, and entered the dining- 
room rubbing his hands in high good humour. “Ha-ha, 
breakfast!” he said brightly. 

Elsie wasn’t feeling so bright. “What d’you expect at 
this time of the morning, Dashwood.” 

“I expect breakfast,” said Dashwood, “but I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t shew my gratitude. Ned gone?” 

“Yes. I’m fed up with your sons, Dashwood.” 
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“Why my sons in particular?’ 5 

“Well, you’re always saying they take after you. I wish 
they’d take after me, and have a grain of common-sense 
between them. Here’s Ned with the lady throwing herself 

at his feet ” And Elsie told her husband of her talk 

with Ned. 

“Not exactly throwing herself at his feet,” said Dash- 
wood: “but it looks like odds on Ned.” 

Dick was the last to come down to breakfast, after his* 
father had left the room. He, like Ned, seemed to be under 
a cloud this morning. His mother asked him his plans for 
the day, and he said that he didn’t know: then, after a 
pause: “Mother, d’you know anything about Ned and all 
that?” 

“I know that Clare called at his office yesterday.” 

“What!” exclaimed Dick. “She never told me that!” 

“But it was only yesterday, Dick.” 

“Yes, but I saw her yesterday. I went to Spark Green 
on my way home. It’s a godforsaken spot for her to liv - 
in. She never said anything about having called on Ned.” 
Dick sat ruminating sadly on the falseness of women. 

“What did she say, Dick?” asked Elsie. 

“Quite a lot of things,” said Dick, still feeling sore. 
“She talked about the weather, and South African sherry, 
and the church tower, and ” 

“Yes, but what did she say to you in particular?” 

Dick thought for a moment. “She wouldn’t give me an 
answer, if that’s what you mean. She wouldn’t say yes, 
but she didn’t actually say no. I didn’t have much chance, 
because when I thought I’d nearly pinned her down, the 
old man brought out the sherry. Oh, Mother, I never 
thought I’d be sorry to see the drinks arrive.” 

Elsie smiled. “But didn’t you have a chance later on, 
Dick?” 

“No: she took jolly good care about that. But of couise, 
if she’s playing about with Ned . . . Has Ned told you 
what she said to him?” 

“She didn't see him. He was out.” 
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“But what’s he done about it?” 

“Nothing as yet/’ said Elsie. 

“God, he’s a funny fellow,” muttered Dick. “I’d have 
chased her all round the town.” 

“Now that you’re both at home,” said Elsie, “and 
you’ve seen her, and Ned’s going off on his holiday on 
Friday, I’rn going to insist that he sees her.” 

“Bi t, Mother, he’s been living alongside her for months. 
He can’t be frightfully keen about it ” 

“I think he is, all the same ... I suppose,” went on 
Elsie, “that it’s on the cards that she doesn’t want either 
of you.” 

Dick ate his bacon in silence, meditating his mother’s 
last remark. “It’s certainly on the cards that she doesn’t 
want me,” he said. 

Elsie was on the look-out for Ned that evening, ^and 
smuggled him into the gaiden out of Dick’s way. “Have 
you done anything about Glare?” she ask'xl. 

Ned had an obstinate streak, and couldn’t easily be 
driven. “I can’t say that I have,” he said. 

“But do you realise that Dick had supper with her last 
.light?” 

“Dick did?” There was a pause while Ned absorbed the 
news. “Then perhaps it’s as well I didn’t go and see her 
last night too.” 

“But had you thought of going?” 

“Yes, of couise I had.” 

“Well, look here, Ned, it’s time the matter was settled. 

I want you to go over to Spark Geen and try your 
luck.” 

“That’s exactly what I’m going to do, Mother. I 
couldn’t go today because I had to meet a builder at 
Aston Kings.” 

“Tomorrow then?” 

“I’m sorry, Mother, but I’m not gol :g to be hustled.” 

Ned went up to his room after dinner, and Dick stepped 
out into the garden behind the house, where his mother 
was finishing some hoeing in the flower beds. “You 
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v'ere talking to Ned before dinner, Mother,” he said 
accusingly. 

“Look here, Dick,” said Elsie, “I’m not going to be 
bullied by you. I can talk to one son without the other’s 
permission, can’t I?” 

“I don’t see why you should keep pushing him on and 
spoiling my chances.” 

“Now do be sensible, Dick. This isn’t a sort of catch-as- 
catch-can. If Clare wants Ned, she won’t take you in ex- 
change: and if she’s silly enough to w r ant you, she won’t 
take Ned. It’s my belief she doesn’t want either of you, 
and I don’t blame her. But I want the business settled. 
I’m sick of you two mooning about.” 

“Time’s getting short,” said Dick. “We’ve both got to 
be off on Friday, don’t forget.” 

“Well, tomorrow's Thursday. Fie can go along tomor- 
row evening, and if she turns him down, you can have a 
shot on }our way back to Portsmouth.” 

“I don’t see why Ned and I shouldn’t go together,” said 
Dick, 

“Have you c\er heard of a deputation to propose to a 
girl? And anyway, 1 wouldn’t trust you an inch, Dick, 
You’d be jumping the queue. 1 wish you’d settle this busi- 
ness between you, and not come to me with your troubles.” 

“Men don’t go spouting out about their love affairs to 
one another, like you women do,” said Dick’ “and if I did 
go to Ned, you’d only accuse me of bullying him into w hat 
1 wanted.” 

So Elsie repaired to Ned with a sigh. He was working 
at his drawing-board under the window in the evening 
light. “Ned,” said his mother, “I’ve told Dick you’ll be 
going along to see Clare tomorrow evening.” 

“I’d already settled to do so, Mother. I really can man- 
age my own affairs, you know.” 

“That’s just what 1 don’t know. When wall you go/” 

Ned was stonewalling, out of sheer obstinacy. “Well, I 
don’t know r when she’ll be in.” 

“I suppose you can ring her up, can’t you?” 
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“Yes, but suppose she doesn’t want me to come?” 
“Then you’ll have your answei, and you’ll save the. 
journey.” 

“Yes,” said Ned, “but then I shouldn’t sec her, should I!” 
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Chapter Thirty-nine 

W HEN Mr. Ncwlyn came l ack from his parish rounds 
on the following evening, lie found a motor-bicycle 
parked by the front door. His wife met him in the hall. 
“Has that young man come again?” lie asked in an under- 
tone, with a nod of the head towards the machine. 

“I think it’s a different one,” said Mrs. Newlyn. “I’ve 
only just got in from the Mothers' Union, and I saw them 
up the garden, so I thought I’d better leave them.” 

Mr. Newlyn grunted, and understood that he was ex- 
pected to leave them too. 

Ned had been much embarrassed when Glare had 
opened the front door to him, and had told him that she 
was alone in the house. He wanted, of course, to get Glare 
to himself, but would have liked it to happen more 
gradually. He felt that he had been pitched into the crisis 
of his life without due warning. Glare, to te ll the truth, 
was almost as embarrassed as Ned, but she did not shew 
her discomfort. More than ever did she regret that call she 
had made on the spur of the moment at Severnhampton, 
for she judged it to be the cause of Ned’s appearance now. 

Ned was stammering out that he understood that she 
had called at his office the other day, and Glare was 
apologising, and saying that it was only to give him a mes- 
sage lor his mother about a book. She had met Gloria 
and told her, but perhaps Gloria hadn’t . . . She hadn’t 
finished the book yet — Clare was talking to fill up the 
spaces — but she hadn’t forgotten that it was Mrs. Bel- 
lamy’s. Would Ned tell his mother that? And how was 
Mrs. Bellamy? She was very well, said Ned. They were all 
very well, apparently: and the conversation wilted. Ned 
felt that on an ordinary occasion this would be the time 
to go, but this wasn’t an ordinary occasion. He stood 
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looking at Clare with his head on one side and a ha 1 /- 
smile on his face. They were in the hall, and Clare, tcf 
break the spell, invited him into the garden, and led the’ 
way. 

Outsnle, they walked up and down on the grass, with 
Clare walking at random about the blue church tower, 
and the Bartles, and anything else that came into her head, 
wTile Ned was silent. 

“I hear Dick was here last night,” he said at last. 

“Y a 's. I was so surprised to see him. One gencmlly 
associates Dick w r ith the week-end.” 

There was another pause, and then Ned asked quietly, 
as though the answei didn’t really matter: “And were 
y;u pleased to see him, Clare?” 

Clare answered as though Ned’s question were the 
meiest formality, though she knew otherwise. “Ycs/Nshc 
said, “ofcour.se I was pleased to see him. I mean- ” 

They took another turn on the grass in silence, Clare 
wondering how to go on, and Ned hesitating to frame his 
next question. 

“More pleased to see him than to see me?” he said at 
last, in the tone of one determined to go through with a 
distasteful task, but hoping nothing from the answer. 

So it had come at last, and Clare knew that all her 
wavering and indecision had been brought to book. “Oh, 
Ned,” she said, almost in teais, “don’t put it like that.” 
In her unhappiness she felt that Ned was unfaii to pin her 
down. 

“But, Clare dear,” said Ned, “that’s vhat I came to find 
out. If it is so, then I’m glad 1 didn’t say any more — that’s 
all.” He turned as if to go. 

“Don’t go like that, Ned,” Clare begged. She had heard 
her father return. “I want you to meet my father. I’ll get a 
diink.” 

“Oh well,” said Ned, and turned a . 1 walked up the 
garden while Clare went into the house. He had a lump 
in his throat, but felt that it would be unmannerly to run 
away. 
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“Daddy,” said Clare, “could I have the remains of that 
bottle of sherry if I give you another on your birthday? 
And would you come out in the garden?” 

So Mr. Newly n went out with Clare and the sherry, 
and Ned was introduced and said he must be going. No, 
no sherry, thank you. Oh well . . . Mrs. Newlyn, seeing 
her husband go out, soon followed. Wouldn’t Mr. Bellamy 
stay to supper? she asked, when she discovered who it was. 
No, he must really be off. He had just happened to be 
passing, so . . . 

The rest of the family had finished dinner by the time 
Ned got home, and his mother told him to go and scrounge 
in the kitchen. Dash wood had gone into the drawing- 
room and had turned on the wireless, and Elsie was put- 
ting away the silver in the sideboard drawer, with Dick 
gazing at her like one bewitched. “Aren’t you going to 
ask him, Mother?” he said. 

“How can I ask him in front of Mullins? There’ll be 
plenty of time afterwards”: but in truth Mrs. Bellamy was 
almost as anxious as her son to know the result of Ned’s 
visit. 

Dick, while careful to avoid direct contact with his 
brother, kept him under surveillance. “He’s gone up to his 
room, Mother,” he said in a half-whisper, putting his 
head in at the drawing-room door. 

“I’m just going to listen to the News,” said Elsie, w ho 
didn’t want Ned to think that his every movement was 
watt hed . 

“But there won’t be any new r s, Mother,” said Dick in a 
pleading voice. “Do go up now.” 

“I shall go up after the News, Dick,” said his mother 
firmly, so Dick came into the room and sat down. 

A quarler-of-an-hour later the News was over. “I told 
you there wouldn’t be any,” said Dick. “Now go up, and 
I’ll be in the garden.” 

Mrs. Bellamy w r as admitted to Ned’s room, and found 
her son laying things out on the bed preparatory to pack- 
ing. He knew wdiy she had come, and understood her 
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interest, but he could not bring himself to be eommunic?> 
tive. He had been to Spark Green, yes. And how was. 
Clare? Clare was quite well. Did Mother think four hand- 
kerchiefs would be enough for a fortnight? And had he 
met Mr. and Mrs. Newlyn? Yes, they had been there 
part of the time. And was . . . oh, Ned, did anything hap- 
pen? Ned had his back to his mother, and only shook his 
head in answer to the last question. Did Mother know if 
Mullins had washed his nylon shirt? 

Elsi, longed to do something lor her son, but knew him 
too well to bother him further. She asked him if he wanted 
any help with his packing, but he thanked her and said 
that he had got everything organised. Then she would 
leave him. Did he like the door shut? Yes, would she 
close it, please? 

Mrs. Bellamy looked out in the garden, and tvas 
pounced on by Dick. Had Ned seen her? What did he 
say? What did she say? Well, what did anybody say? 
Couldn't Mother get anything out of him? But all Mrs. 
Bellamy could say was that she washed her hands of the 
whole business, and Dick had better go and see Clare 
himself. 

Dick stood silent for a minute or iwo while liis mother 
busied herself in putting away the garden tools. “I don’t 
believe I’ve got a chance eithet,” he said at length, “but 
3’m going to have another snot. I’ll be off at crack of 
dawn. I’d better not see Ned again, so will you just tell 
him in the morning that I’ve gone, a- d say 1 hope he'll 
ha\ e a good time in Austria and all that I shan't want any 
breakfast." 

“But, Dick, you must have breakfast.” 

“Oh, I’ll pick it up somewhere. Don't you worry.” 
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D ICK looked into the kitchen for a cup of tea in the 
morning. “You’ie never off!” said Mullins, but he 
was in truth off. It was a gay, dewy morning, and Dick’s 
spirits rose. At least he was doing something, instead of 
standing idly by. The roads were clear of traffic, and he 
travelled fast. Hedge and tree and cottage danced past in 
scurrying panorama; then came the steady climb in the 
shadow of the hills and out of the smiling, dew-drenched 
countryside. But even when the hills were crossed, the 
morning shone today, while hooters whined, and milk- 
carts rattled over the cobblestones, and bustling house- 
wives shook their doormats at him as he passed. He had 
got the last part of the journey taped: folk light at the 
Marquis of Granby, turn left at the gas-works, turn light 
at the lights by the Salvation Army Hall, and there was 
the Vicarage, with the blue tower rising in the smoke 
behind. Dick slowed down, and glanced at his vwist- 
watch: ten past eight: wonder if she’d be up? and then he 
began to think that it was rather early to arrive at some- 
one’s house uninvited. 

However, here he was, so it was no good getting cold 
feet. But he wouldn’t ride up to the front door: he’d put 
the bike just inside the gate and complete the journey on 
foot. The front dooi looked a bit early-morningish, with a 
newspaper stuck in the letter-box, so he tiptoed round to 
the back, He could hear someone moving about inside, 
and hoped it wasn’t Mrs. Newlyn in her dressing-gown. 
Well, even if it was, he’d faced worse things in his time. 
He walked up to the back door, knocked rather timidly, 
and waited with a beating heart. After a short pause he 
heard steps on the tiled floor within. He must be very 
apologetic because . . . Then came the sound of the door 
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being unbolted. He had been passing: had just called to 
see if Mi*h . . . The handle was turning now . . . To see 
if Miss Newlyn was . . . “Oh!” and Glare caught her 
biealli and swallowed: “Oh, Dick, I thought you were the 
milk.” 

“Here it is,” said Dick, bending down and picking up 
the bottle from the doorstep. 

“Thank you,” said Clare, taking the bottle. “Excuse 
my apron, but Tm doing the breakfast.” 

“T like your apion,” said Dick. 

Glare stood in the doorway with the milk-bottle in her 
hand, and Dick stood on the step gazing at her. “Aic you 
— air pm coming in?” asked Clare. 

. “That’s for you to say,” answered Dick. 

“Well,” said Clare, opening the door a little wider, “I 

suppose ” And with that, Diek was inside and had 

closed the door behind him. 

Clai e walked down the passage to the kite hen, with Die k 
following. “It’s boiled eggs,” she said, putting the milk- 
bottle on the* dresser. “Mummy likes three minutes, and 
Daddv and I thrce-and-a-half.” 

“1 like fuur-and-a-half,” said Dick. 

“Oh, are you having breakfast with us?” 

“1 didn’t mean that,” said Dirk hastily: T only men- 
tioned it as an item of gener d inteiest . . . but it might 
come in useful later on, you know,” he added. 

Clare ignored the suggestion. “But have you had break- 
fist?” she asked. 

“Well,” said Dick, hesitating, “not actually: not what 
you’d call bicukfust: not today, that’s to say. I’m on my 
way to Portsmouth, you see.” 

“And you were going to breakfast at Portsmouth, I sup- 
pose? 1 think you'd better have some, don’t you? Though 
you’ll lie a bit difficult to explain awa e” 

“I’ll do the explaining,” said Diek eagerly, “if you’ll 
let me, Clare,” but Clare, was busy with the eggs, and 
did not answer this latest advance of Dick’s. 

“You do the toast,” said Clare over her shoulder. “Here’s 
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the toaster, and you just have to open the front of the 
oven and push it in. Daddy doesn’t like his burnt.” 
v ‘Til give you an electric toaster some day, Clare, if 
you’ll let me.” 

“Eight twenty-one,” said Clare: “that’ll be eight twenty- 
four for Mummy, and eight twoaty-four-and-a-half for . . . 
We have prayers before breakfast, by the way.” 

“Oh,” said Dick in a non-committal tone, uncertain 
what comment would be considered appropriate. 

“I’m just considering when I’d better let you loose,” said 
Clare. “Coffee goes in on the hot-plate before praters.” 

“Leave me here if you like,” suggested Dick. 

“Yes, but then Mummy will come in and think you’re 
the Gas or something. On the other hand you’d be rather 
a disturbing element at prayers.” 

“I’d sit quite still, or kneel, oi whatever you do,” said 
Dick: “I’m chuich-trained, you know.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you would, but ... I think perhaps, 
Dick, if you wouldn’t \ery much mind going on making 
the toast while we say r our prayers — sort ol Martha and 
Mary business, you know — it would give me a chance to 
... 1 know ! I’ll lay a fourth place at table. T hat may soit 
of intiodure the subject,” and Claie busied hei self witli 
the cutlery and china. Then she glnmed at the clock: 
“Oh quick, Dick! lash Mummy out! Site’s got a blue’ 
M.” 

“Toast’s smoking,” said Dirk. 

Clare found it difficult to attend to her prayers this 
morning. They had lisen to their feel now. Her father 
was looking over the post, aud her mother had fetched 
tiay from the sideboard and had begun to collect the ex, 
pieces which Clare had laid. “You’ve put a fourth pic 
dear,” said Mrs. Newlyn. “I’ll take them to the kite. ( 
while you give Dadciy his coffee.” 3 

“No, no, Mummy!” cried Clare, and both paq 
looked at her in surprise. “That’ll do after breakt { 
won’t it?” she said in a calmer voice. “You see — well,^ 
a matter of fact Dick Bellamy has just looked in to s 
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goodbye, and he’s in the kitchen, so . . . May I bring him 
in? 55 and Clare fled to the kitchen. 

Mr. Newlyn looked at his wife. “Which is Dick?” he 
said. “Have we had him before?” 

“Well, I don’t really know, dear,” said his wife: “but I 
think there are only two of them, aren’t there?” 

“1 suppose it will be revealed in time,” said Mr. Newlyn. 
Then he pretended to busy himself with his letters, while 
his wife went over to the sideboard to pour out the coffee; 
but m itlier could settle down to the morning’s business. 
“She said he’d come to say goodbye,” said Mrs. Newlyn, 

U , 5 ? 

so 

“Funny time to say goodbye — before breakfast,” re- 
torted Mr. Newlyn, who didn’t quite like this disturbance 
to the even flow of life. „ 

“Oh well, dear,” said Mrs. Newlyn, who was all on 
the side of romance, “you know what young people are.” 

“1 know that I never visited you before breakfast, 
Mary,” said Mr. Newlyn conclusively. 

Meanwhile Clare was having some difficulty in the 
kitchen. “Can’t I just stay in here?” Dick asked, as he 
busied himself with scraping the burnt toast. 

“No, of course you can’t,” said Clare. “I’ve disclosed 
you, and they said I must bring you in at once. ... At 
least,” she added, “I’m sure they meant it.” 

“I’d sit quite quiet till you were done,” pleaded Dick: 
“and I wouldn’t make a mess or anything.” 

Clare smiled. “I’ve never known you shy before, Dick,” 
she said. 

Dick looked round at her and accepted the challenge. 
All right, I’ll come,” lie said. “I’ve done rny best about 
k toast, Clare, but . . . perhaps you’d like to carry in 
toast-rack?” 

‘Put it on the trolley,” said Clai^, “then it will be 
utral, so to speak. I’ll push the trolley, and you open 
d shut the doors, and follow me into the dining-room, 
nd don’t run away, mind!” 

The trolley rattled into the dining-room. “Mummy,” 
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said Clare, bent over the trolley so that her mother could 
not sec her face, “here’s Dick.” 

Dick stood in the doorway, looking sheepish. “I’m 
terribly sorry to come in like this,” he said. “I was just 
passing, and I thought ” 

“Where arc you off to, Bellamy?” asked Mr. Newlyn, 
who liked to get things cut and dried. 

“Well, Sir, I’m actually on the way to Portsmouth, but l 
thought I’d just ” 

“Well, do come and sit down,” said Mrs. Newlyn, who 
felt that it was no time for explanations: “I’m sure you’re 
hungry after such an early start.” 

“But I didn’t mean to come on you for breakfast." 

“We’re so glad you have,” said Mr. Newlyn, feeling 
that he should support his wife. “Do sit down.” 

Dick took his seat opposite Clare. “If tin re aic any 
complaints about the toast, Sir, "he said, “1 hope you won’t 
blame Glaie.” 
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Chapter Forty-one 

B REAKFAST ill the end went of! reasonably well, and 
win n the meal was over Mrs. Newlyn said that she 
would do the washing up if Clare was busy; and Clare 
said -'hat she and Dick would wash up unless Dick had to 
go; and Dirk said that of course he would help Clare if 
they didn't mind him staying a bit longer; and so it was 
settled. And when the washing up was finished, Glare 
began tidying up the kitchen wdiile Dick sat on the table 
and looked on. The kitchen was soon quite tidy, but Clare 
went on moving things about. 

'‘d ell me when you’ve finished,” said Dick, swinging 
one leg as he sat. He had been rather silent till now 7 . 

“Finished what?” asked Clare, though she guessed what 
he meant. 

“Why, fiddling around with that saucepan. One more 
move, and you’ll be bark where you started.” 

This w r as moie like Dick, thought Clare. She went on 
tidying for a little while longer, then took off her apron 
and hung it on a peg on the dooi. That might have been 
expected to start Dick off, yet there lie sat on the kitchen 
table, waitdiing her evciy move, certainly, but making 
no move himself. This was absurd: In re was Clare, stand- 
ing and waiting for him, and there sT Dick, doing noth- 
ing whatc \rr about it. It was loi him to make the running, 
surely — if hr wished to, that’s to say: and Clare couldn’t 
believe that he would have left home without any break- 
fast just to come and say goodbye to her. The truth w 7 as 
that Dick’s courage and confidence had been oozing as 
the morning passed. The stake was peat, and the issue 
doubtful. And while Clare stood there wondering why 
Dick made no move, Dick himself was longing for Clare 
to give some sign: but whereas Dick to all appearance was 
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content to become a fixture on the kitchen table, Clare was 
feveiishly racking her brains for a way of getting him off. 
She had given him a chance by asking him to wash up, but 
he had turned the chance down. Perhaps he thought the 
kitc hen wasn’t quite the place: funny: she always thought 
Dick would make love anywhere. Where else could they 
be alone? she wondeied. T he garden was too public — for 
her, at any rate. Then she had an idea: “Would you care 
to see the house, Dick?” she asked suddenly. 

Dick stopped swinging his leg. He didn’t panic ulatly 
want to see the house, but . . . “Yes, I’d — I think I’d love 
to,” he said. 

“Come on, then,” said Clare, and led the way into the 
hall and upstairs. “We still call this the schoolroom,” she 
said, opening a door off the landing and entering the 
room. Dick stood at the door as if he expected a booby- 
trap to fall on his head. “There’s quite a good view,” 
said Clare, walking towards a window; “if you like our 
kind of view, that’s to say.” Dkk advanced a little further 
into the room, and Clare stepped to the door and c loscd it 
behind him. There! She had got him in, and it was for him 
to do the rest. 

The schoolroom was at the front of the house, and 
through it neo-Gothic windows it commanded an ex- 
tensive view T , car h pointed light framing a picture of 
the industrial Midlands, brightly coloured on this sunlit 
morning. Gargantuan gasometers in sober green rose high 
above the crowded houses: grey Gothic spires, albeit 
sparsely scattered, sprang up to shout defiance at the pil- 
lared chimneys of red brick: and far way, against a brittle 
ridge of smoky blue, great cooling-towers stood about the 
land, fantastic in their shape, as though they held the dice 
for some hazard of the giants. 

“T his room leminds me of a church,” said Dick. 

“You mean these pointed windows?” 

“Partly that, and partly the coloured pictures in the 
windows.” 

They stood silent again, side by side, with the ceaseless 
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bumble of the town in their cars; clanging trams and 
clattering lorries, and a plaintive hoot from the far canal. 
Clare was wondering what was coming next, and Dick was 
wondering how to start lii> business, and cursing himself 
for a cow aid. 

“You — you wouldn’t want to live here all your life, 
would you, Clare?” he said at length. 

Clare paused before she answered. “Well, you know,” 
she said, “I love it — in a sort of way.” 

Having made a start, Dick thought he’d better go on. 
“Yes, but,” he said, “you’d like to travel, wouldn’t you, 
and see places, and. . . His voice trailed off into noth- 
ing, and he still looked ^ut of the window 7 . “Oh, Clare,” 
hr said at last, “I’m sure you know what I want to say, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Clare, “I think I know what you want to 
say,” and <he put her hand on Dick’s arm. She had never 
expected that Dick would need her help. 

Duk\ heart gave a little jump whgp Jjjc felt Clare’s 
touch. ‘Tm not very good at saying things,” he said, 
“but ” 

Claie smiled. “But jou used to have a way of making 
your meaning quite clear,” she said. 

“How d’you mean?” asked Dick, but still without turn- 
ing lound. 

“Well, that night at the Anglers’ Tnn . . .” 

“Oh . . . that,” said Dirk, and at last he looked round 
at ( Hare out of the corneis of his eyes 

“You can tell me what you mean in any way you like,” 
said Clare. 

“Well then, Clare — ” Di< k’s hands were on her shoul- 
ders now, and he was gazing into her eyes — “is it third 
time lucky?” 

“Third time, Dick?” 

“Yes, don’t you remember? Once that night when I 
took you home — outside the Hall: and once at the Anglers’ 
Inn: and now ” 

“Oh, Dick, only once at the Anglers’ Inn?” 
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‘‘Well," whispered Dick, “let’s count this three times 
lucky, Clare.” 

It was very still in the loom, in spi te of the blue out- 
side. They were sitting on the sofa now — had been sitting 
there quite a long lime, it seemed. It was an old sofa, wath 
springs that almost touched tic floor and a cover that 
gaped here and there, but it seemed to serve their purpose'. 
Clare gave a little sigh and untwined Die h\s arms: “There \ 
Mummy on the move,” she said: “we’d better bunk it 
to them,” and the news was told and the affair dm used 
over the remains of the bottle of shenp 

“And you don’t mind if I take Clare 1 off now 7 , Sii?” 
asked Dick. 

“What? You’re not taking her to Portsmouth, aie 
you?” 

“Oh no, Sir: just to see my people. I’ll bring hei back 
— this time. Slicks quite used to holding on to me on the 
back ol the bike, you know.” 

Claic lelt this remark to be unnecessary, and sought a 
mild revenge. “You know, Dick,” she said, a> she put the 
empty sheiry bottle on the kitchen dresser, “I alwav 
thought that dear old Ned would make such a good 
husband.” 

“Maybe,” said Dick airily: “come on, time wc wcie 
off.” 

As they turned into the village street of St. Agnes, it 
almost seemed as if their arrival had been expected, ioi 
Mrs. Plumpton and Mis> Love joy were chatting in the 
sun outside the Stores, and Mrs. Goodrich was hurrying 
along to join them, armed with her shopping baskt t. “Oh, 
Dick,” wailed Clare 1 , “why did you come in by this road?” 

“Just to make sure of you, my dear. You won’t be able 
to t r ive me the dip now. Hold on tight to me.” 

“1 shall do no such thina,” said Clare. 

Dick wasn’t attempting to disguise things, and w as hail- 
ing the three ladies, and indicating Clare with a wave of 
the hand, just in cast 1 they hadn’t noticed that she was 
there. “Go on, Dick, for goodness’ sake,” calk'd Clare 
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from the back, and they chugged on over the bridge and 
up to the Mill House steps. 

Dick burst into the house with Clare following. 
“Motha !” he called, £ Tve got her!” 

Mullins looked out of the kitchen door. “You never!'’ 
she exclaimed with unusual emphasis. 

“Yes, Mullins, I ever!” 

“Well, I never!” was all that Mullins could retort. 

Elsie had appeared at the top of the stairs by now, and 
Dashwood had come in from the garden, and had gone 
off to search for a very special bottle; and before long 
tli ere was a ring at the front-door bell. “Bet that’s the old 
ladies,” said Dick: “they must have heard the cork pop”: 
and a moment later Mrs. Goodrich was peering in at the 
door, with Enid Plumpton over one shoulder and^Alys 
Lovcjoy over the other. They had thought they had seen 
Clare: dc ar Glare! Ah, there she was! But they had no idet* 
it was an occasion ! They mustn’t intiudc. They would neverr 
have come in if they had known. Oh^Eut Dick mustn*ft 
fetch any more glasses. But was it . . . oh, but that really* 
was delightful! Mrs. Goodrich had always thought . a j . 
whereupon Enid Plumpton cleared her throat rather 
obviously, and Mrs. Goodrich said, “Yes, I did, Enid,” 
in quite a defiant voice. 

And then at length the tin se ladies went their way, anct 
it was time for Dick to take Clare home, or he’d never get 
to Portsmouth tonight. “You’ll tell Ned, won’t you, Mrs. 
Bellamy?” said Clare, “and give him my love,” and Mrs-* 
Bellamy promised that sfc would. But Neel would not by^ 
home again before he went abroad, so the news could 
wait. And then Clare took her seat behind Dick again, 
and they were off: pop-pop-popping up the hump of the 
bridge and down again, then up the village street and 
round the corner, with Glare waving a last farewell, and 
away to lucak the peace of hopyard and orchard along 
the hidden lanes. 
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Chapter Forty- two 

N O \\ nuclei it seemed such yeti's a 150 — those other clays: 

it seemed indeed that getting married in such a lush, 
and craning abroad like this, had cut Glare’s life in two. 
Dick’s ship would be back in harbour tonight, and lie had 
told her where to watch for him, but if she watc hed she 
was sure he would never come. It was an afternoon for 
dreaming, too, and she turned her head on the canvas 
chair, and sniffed the warm salt breeze, and closed her 
eyes, and was wandering away once more among the 
green hopyards and the cherry blossom and the reeded 
meadows of another life. Strange about Ned, she thought, 
fit were really true: but Dick would be pleased, for lie 
aid worried about Jiim. Gloria must have caught him on 
the rebound, so to speak. Well, good luck to her. Gloria 
had always had the sense to see that if you wanted Ned, 
you had to go and letch him. 

So different those two — Ned and Dick, she meant: and 
Glare smiled to herself. She and Dick had only been 
married a month, but already Dick had said that he 
mought it would be nice to have about eight child? cn. 
“Nice, Dick?” she had said: “nice for me, d’you mean, 
or nice for you?” and Dick had thought that it would he 
njee for both of them. Of course, they wouldn’t have a 
settled home yet awhile, but they’d got a bit of money, so 
Clare would be able to afford to travel round with the 
ship. “What?” said Clare: “me and the eight brats?” and 
Dick had told her not to meet trouble half-way. “Half- 
way, Dick?” echoed Clare: “I wish wc weic half-way. 
We haven’t begun yet.” 

Any sign of that ship? Glare opened an eye, and sub- 
sided again. Marrying into the Navy was a restless job. So 
simple for Gloria, just moving along the lane to the Mill 
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Hou^e, and putting out Ned’s bedroom slippers at half- 
past six. They eouldn’t get a licence to enlarge the Mill 
House, so Ned and Gloria were to take it on, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bellamy were to move to the old Rectory when the 
Barth s left, and the Hall was to become a Home for Un- 
married Mothers, or something of the sort; so everyone 
would be happy. 

The Bartlcs really were going, apparently. Sir Wilmot’s 
doctors were pleased with him, and Sir Wilmot was get- 
ting restless as he saw his friends and acquaintances step- 
ping into ihc pick of the posts — Provost of This and Vice- 
Chancellor of That: and you couldn’t become Provost of 
This or Vice-Chancellor oi That by sitting and twiddling 
your thumbs at Stammering St. Agnes. Any sign of Dick? 
Glare wondered. 

She opened her eyes and sat up. Was that a smudge of 
smoke far out to sea? She glanced at her watch. It migiL 
be Dick, but he wouldn't come any sooner for the watch- 
ing. Where was she? Oh yes, the Barilos.. It was really 
Lady B. who was behind the move, they saic\ and Clare 
found it easy to believe. Her ladyship could n*.t breathe 
in that bucolic atmosphere: would positively wither away 
for lack of culture, for no-one to talk to; so back to Boars 
Hill and the Musickmakers’ Guild and all that! 

Clare sat up again. Yes, it was a plume of smofefe; no, 
doubt about it now. She would shut her eyes again, and** 
see how near it got next time. Poor Giles — poor, poor 
Giles! Or wasn’t he to be pitied? Glare didn’t want hinp 
to be heartbroken, but she felt she was worth a httlj 
lingering sadness: she had liked Giles so much. Perhaps" 
they would meet again, with Giles as Ambassador in 
Rome and Dick as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean: 
thirty years’ time, say — if they still had such things as 
admirals and ambassadors. She would sweep across the 
embassy floor with her diamonds glinting in the light of 
the chandeliers, and would whisper a word behind her 
fan — she must certainly have a fan: a word in the Am- 
bassador’s ear, and all the room would wonder what she 
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said. Yes, she would make a good C.-in-C.’s wife if it 
weren’t for that dratted family Dick wanted. Let’s see: 
thirty years’ time: two or three of them married, wilh 
luck, and two or three on the loose, and two or three still 
at school. Yes, she thought she could manage*; and any- 
way, as Dick said, it was no u. e meeting tumble half-way. 

Glare opened her eyes again, and a green lizard on the 
terrace wall winked at her. What did he know about 
married life? she wondered. Quite a lot, perhaps. Yes, 
the smudge was smoke, and the smoke w 7 as a ship, but 
the ship was the merest insert still, some fairy-footed 
gnat which skimmed the ocean’s deep blue face. She 
could hear the distant thunder of the sea as the long swell 
floundered on the shore, scattering white foam among dm 
yellow rocks. She closed her eyes again, and the* distant 
sound w T as the wind in the willows by a river bank in 
'Vcrnshire. Mrs. Plumpton was there, peering over hri 
garden hedge, spying for news. What would they talk of 
m the Stammerings, she wondered, with all the young ones 
t n tarried? There would be the babies, of course, and CJaic 
gav'i :? little giggle. Her own eight would keep them going 
for some time, at any rate. 

She had been to sleep, perhaps, fen* when she looked 
age in the ship had taken shape — Dick’s ship, without a 
doubt’, a trim craft, painted palest gicy, like white in the 
ri anting evening light — dancing and cavorting on the 
long ground swell, tossing high the llying spray aeioss her 
4 bows. Here and there blue figures moved to anchor 
tjons. Dick had said that he might not get asluu e to- 
riigtit, but she must be ready for him. Life was largely 
bring ready for Dick, but she liked it so. 

It was cool in the lofty room with the stone floor, and 
the shaded lights made the night outside seem black. 
Clare walked to the window. She could just see the dark 
line of the land against the night sky, with its pinpoint 
lights twinkling and shimmering in the water of the creek. 
Lights in the water: she was back at that clance with Dick. 
She had felt that she could dance with him for ever. It 
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wouldn’t be all dancing, but she wouldn’t want it that 
way. 

The window was open, and she leaned a little way out. 
She could hear his footsteps, sec him coining in the lamp- 
light. Someone passed below, and someone else: perhaps he 
wasn’t coming after all. Someone waved, under the lamp 
below, and Clare ran to the looking-glass on the wall. 
She knew his footsteps now — two at a time up the stone 
stairs She darted away from the looking-glass as the door 
1 mrst open. “Hush!” she said, holding a finger to her lips. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Dick, stock-still with his 
hand on the door-knob. 

“You'll wake the children,” said Clare. 

* “What children? Oh,” and Dick closed the door and 
c ame forward to where: she stood, “I see. You think yoji’re 
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